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INTRODUCTION 


THE  ANTECEDENTS  OF  THE  EAST  HARLEM  DEMONSTRATION  CENTER 
BACKGROUND  AND  ORIENTATION 

Although  the  Community  Service  Society  has  probably  been  most  widely 

known  and  perceived  as  an  agency  providing  family  casework  service,  the 

acceleration  of  interest  in  community-oriented  projects  in  the  current 

decade  stems  from  a  solidly  integrated  tradition  of  concern  for  the  social 

conditions  that  enhance  or  interfere  with  social  growth  and  development. 

Thus,  the  Department  of  Public  Affairs  of  the  Community  Service  Society  has 

for  well  over  sixty  years  attempted  to  influence  for  the  better  those  social 

conditions  that  adversely  affect  family  life.    Its  history  of  pioneer  efforts 

to  improve  the  social  climate  of  the  City  and  of  collaborative  endeavors  with 

voluntary,  public,  and  civic  organizations  for  social  betterment  include  many 

1 

logical  forerunners  of  the  program  which  is  to  be  described. 

The  role  of  the  agency  in  offering  experimental  services  to  a  vastly 
deprived  area  like  East  Harlem  has  been  the  direct  outcome  of  dual  attempts 
in  the  late  1950' s  to  develop  a  more  comprehensive  service  framework  within 
the  current  social  welfare  climate.    In  1958  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Community  Service  Society  sponsored  a  study  which  assessed  the  total  agency's 

T]    Many  publications  of  the  Society  describe  or  detail  the  antecedents  of 
current  interests  in  public  affairs  and  community  action.    See  particu- 
larly "The  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  Report  of  the  Community  Service 
Society",  19^8,  New  York:  Community  Service  Society  publication. 
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program  of  activities  —  the  Department  of  Family  Services,  the  Department 

of  Public  Affairs,  and  the  Institute  of  Welfare  Research  ~  in  the  light 

of  the  existing  and  predicted  social  welfare  needs  of  the  New  York  City 

2 

population  in  the  next  decade.      One  of  the  results  of  this  study  led  to 

the  decision  to  enlarge  and  deepen  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 

Public  Affairs,  thus  affirming  its  position  as  a  major  department  within 
3  ' 

the  Society.      A  series  of  demonstration  projects  with  social  action 

objectives  may  be  traced  at  least  in  part  to  the  newer  conceptualization 

of  the  scope  of  this  expanded  department. 

Our  voluntary  agencies  are  inherently  responsible  to  the 
community  for  the  identification  of  weak  spots  in  our 
social  fabric  and  for  the  investigation  of  remedial 
action.    Thus,  as  time  goes  on,  social  action  must  in- 
evitably become  an  increasingly  important  function  of 


agencies  are  often  not  able  to  undertake  the  investigative 
and  experimental  work  that  is  an  essential  prerequisite 
of  sound  new  welfare  programs. ^ 

In  detailing  the  major  social  needs  of  the  incoming  decade,  the  report 
included  the  category  of  the  "multi-problem  neighborhood".    Typical  examples 
cited  as  multi-problem  areas  (i.e.,  those  areas  with  the  highest  rates  of 
social  problems  and  prevalence  of  need)  included  East  as  well  as  Central 
Harlem.    It  was  recommended  that  special  planning  should  be  undertaken  in 
these  neighborhoods  which  are  characterized  by  low  incomes,  inadequate  or 
seriously  deteriorating  housing,  and  subnormal  social,  health,  and  educational 

Searchlight  on  New  York  -  A  Progress  Report  on  Human  Welfare  in' New  York 
City.  Prepared  by  the  Study  Committee  of  the  Community  Service  Society, 
19o07 

3.    This  Department  of  the  agency  had  been  previously  called  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs. 

k.    Op.  cit.,  Searchlight  on  New  York 

5.    Ibid.,  p.  78. 
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standards.    Thus  the  Community  Service  Society* s  commitment  to  work  with 
neighborhoods  to  improve  community  conditions  was  declared. 

Concurrent  with  the  interest  in  the  analysis  of  the  agency's  profes- 
sional program  in  the  light  of  community  needs,  a  Board- appointed  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Department  of  Family  Services  district  office,  through 
which  direct  services  to  applicants  from  the  East  Harlem  area  were  offered, 
became  concerned  about  the  future  role  of  the  agency  in  an  area  like  East 
Harlem.    It  had  been  noted  that  "with  few  exceptions,  East  Harlem  has  been 
an  area  done  for  rather  than  learning  to  do  for  itself,"  a  community  to 
which  many  services  have  been  brought,  in  which  many  methods  had  been  tried. 

Despite  this,  relatively  little  scientific  knowledge  had  been  gained  about 
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effective  ways  of  helping,    e.g.,  entire  groups  of  people  or  the  whole 
community.    The  East  River  District  Committee  was  authorized  by  the 
Society's  Board  to  examine  the  needs  and  resources  of  East  Harlem  with  a 
view  to  making  recommendations  about  the  future  role  of  the  Society  in  the 
area.    The  report  of  the  Committee  contained  the  following  statement  of 
the  problem: 

The  private  family  agency,  confronted  by  a  community  like 
East  Harlem,  faces  the  dilemma  of  deciding  not  only  in 
what  way  it  can  help,  but  also  to  what  extent.    The  social, 
emotional,  and  health  needs  in  East  Harlem  are  so  extensive 
that  the  entire  staff  of  the  Community  Service  Society,  if 
it  were  available,  could  not  encompass  and  meet  them.  What 
ways  of  extending  help,  then,  would  have  value  to  us  and 
the  community  for  demonstration  purposes,  and  might  provide 
guidelines  for  our  own  future  program  and  for  the  programs 
of  other  public  and  private  agencies? 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  were:    first,  that  to  participate 

o"!    Community  Service  Society,  "An  Experimental  Social  Work  Program  for 
East  Harlem".    Revised  November  i960,  unpublished,  mimeographed. 
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vitally  in  East  Harlem's  development  as  a  stable  community  requires  more 
than  the  traditional  individual  and  group  services  ordinarily  provided  "by 
case  and  group  work  agencies;  second,  the  services  traditionally  provided 
have  not  systematically  and  significantly  identified  and  developed  poten- 
tial leadership  in  East  Harlem,  nor  have  they  given  appropriate  direction 
to  the  leadership  that  is  there;  and,  third,  appropriate  community  treatment 
methods  need  to  he  devised,  developed,  implemented,  and  transmitted  to  the 

proper  governmental  and  professional  authorities,  if  a  sound  solution  to 

7 

the  problem  with  which  East  Harlem  struggles  is  to  he  found. 

Although  the  pathology  of  large  segments  of  the  East  Harlem  community 

was  recognized  by  the  casework  staff,  and  considerable  services  continued 

to  be  given  to  families  in  the  area,  an  effort  was  made  only  to  "plug  up 

the  holes  in  the  dike"  and  to  use  "what  was  superficially  available  in  the 

way  of  community  leadership,  rather  than  to  find  out  what  the  community 
8 

was  ".  These  experiences  were  a  necessary  phase  in  the  formulation  of 
hypotheses  and  of  operational  procedures  for  the  proposed  plan  for  the 
East  Harlem  program. 

Intensive  discussion  of  the  Board-appointed  District  Committee's  report 
and  the  staff  s  observations  and  findings  resulted  in  the  authorization  by 
the  Community  Service  Society  Board,  in  March  1959>  of  &  special  five-year 
program  in  East  Harlem,  to  be  known  as  the  East  Harlem  Demonstration  Center. 

Ti    Community  Service  Society,  East  River  District  Committee:    "The  East 

Harlem  Family  -  Its  Resources  and  Its  Needs",  May  22,  1957,  unpublished, 
mimeographed.    Peters,  Madeleine  H.,  "Strangers  to  the  City:    Crisis  in 
Metropolis",  Family  Service  Highlights,  Vol.  XIX,  April  1958. 

8.    Op.  cit.,  Community  Service  Society  statement  on  the  East  Harlem  program. 
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The  program  was  developed  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  not  sufficient  in 
this  kind  of  neighborhood  to  provide  only  direct  individual  services  to 
families.    Initially,  therefore,  the  East  Harlem  demonstration  was  designed 
to  (l)  test  the  effectiveness  of  social  work  methods  and  techniques  in 
working  with  selected  groups  in  the  area,  and  (2)  to  study  the  community  — 
its  structure,  leadership,  and  resources  —  to  determine  the  most  effective 
means  through  which  it  could  be  helped  to  act  on  its  own  "behalf,  and  to 
solve  some  of  its  problems  by  engaging  in  social  action. 

Past  experience  had  produced  only  small  dividends  for  community  planning 
and  social  action,  since  programs  were  not  usually  designed  in  such  a  way 
that  components  could  be  isolated  and  reported  to  other  groups  and  institu- 
tions.   The  sparsity  of  any  systematic  research  that  attempted  to  examine 
the  effectiveness  of  methods  in  community  development  or  in  action  programs 
which  encompass  broad  social  goals,  led  to  the  decision  that  research  as  well 
as  service  objectives  were  to  be  combined  in  all  of  the  projects  undertaken 
by  the  East  Harlem  Demonstration  Center.    The  Community  Service  Society 
would,  in  addition,  offer  assistance  in  implementing  findings  transferable 
to  those  governmental  and  professional  programs  that  carry  the  responsibility 

of  serving  large  portions  of  the  population  in  multiple-problem  communities. 

9 

The  Board,  as  a  result  of  its  study  initiated  in  1958,    was  also  eventually 
to  establish  the  requirement  that  a  major  portion  of  funds  for  such  projects 
would  need  to  be  obtained  from  an  outside  funding  source  and  that  all  those 
contained  in  the  East  Harlem  Demonstration  Center  would  be  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Affairs.    Officially,  this  transfer  was  made 


9.    Op.  cit.,  Searchlight  on  Mew  York. 
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January  1,  i960. 


THE  DEMONSTRATION  SETTING 
The  recommendations  of  the  Board-appointed  District  Committee  had 
included  the  further  directions  that: 

1.  The  East  Harlem  Demonstration  Center  office  he  located  in  the 
neighborhood  so  as  to  he  psychologically  as  well  as  physically 
more  accessible  to  families  and  individuals . 

2.  Qualified  Spanish -speaking  personnel  should  be  employed  so  as 
to  facilitate  services  to  Spanish-speaking  families. 

3.  The  Department  of  Public  Affairs  should  attempt  to  work  closely 
with  the  Office  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  East 
Harlem  Council  of  Community  Planning,  and  other  responsible 
organizations  in  the  interest  of  better  community  planning  in 
East  Harlem. 10 

A  site  for  the  demonstration  office  was  leased  from  the  New  York  City 

Housing  Authority  in  Jefferson  Houses,  located  at  115th  Street  and  Third 

Avenue,  in  October  1959.    The  decision  to  locate  a  demonstration-research 

office  in  the  East  Harlem  community  would  appear  to  be  supported  by  subsequent 

experience  in  the  area,  since  it  served  to  convey  to  the  residents  the 

interest  of  the  Community  Service  Society  in  offering  help  to  this  community, 

as  a  community,  to  improve  outer  conditions  and  to  learn  to  help  itself,  as 

differentiated  from  the  direct  on-going  individualized  casework  and  group 

11 

therapy  services  of  the  Department  of  Family  Services. 


10. Op.  cit.,  Community  Service  Society's  study  of  "The  East  Harlem  Family  - 
Its  Resources  and  Its  Needs . " 

11.    An  interval  of  approximately  ten  years  had  passed  since  the  Community 
Service  Society's  Department  of  Family  Services  closed  its  East  Harlem 
office  (Jefferson)  in  a  consolidation  with  the  Yorkville  District  Office. 
In  1953,  the  Yorkville  office  merged  with  the  Jefferson  District  Office, 
and  was  located  at  Park  Avenue  South  and  27th  Street.    As  noted,  this 
office  of  the  Department  of  Family  Services,  now  known  as  Manhattan 
Family  Service  Center  East,  served  and  continues  to  serve  on  an  on-going 
basis  the  East  Harlem  residents  who  apply  for  the  agency's  casework  and 
group  therapy  services. 
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Extensive  exploration  of  available  qualified  Spanish-speaking  personnel 

was  not  rewarding,  since  only  one  professionally  qualified  Spanish-speaking 
12 

social  worker     could  be  obtained.    Since  one  of  the  major  aims  of  the 
proposed  effort  in  East  Harlem  was  to  "identify,  develop,  and  encourage 
stable  leadership  within  the  community,"  a  study  of  the  groups  and  sub- 
groups who  comprise  the  community  was  the  initial  assignment  of  this  staff 
person.    The  anticipated  outcome  of  the  first  program  phase  was  the  develop- 
ment of  a  viable  community  organization  plan  which  would  ultimately  encourage 
residents  and  groups  to  either  lend  their  strength  to  existing  planning 
groups  (e.g.,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  East  Harlem  Council  for 
Community  Planning,  or  other  planning  groups  which  might  conceivably  be 
identified),  or  to  participate  in  the  formation  of  new  groups  aimed  at 
solving  community  problems.    A  bilingual  receptionist  has  continuously 
served  on  the  office  staff  in  order  to  process  the  inquiries  of  Spanish- 
speaking  residents  and  to  serve  as  interpreter  for  the  staff,  as  needed. 

In  May  1959>  before  the  community  planning  objectives  were  specified 
beyond  the  general  goals  of  (l)  identifying  "grass  roots"  and  status 
leadership,  and  (2)  attempting  to  motivate  the  leadership  to  act  in  the 
community's  behalf  toward  the  improvement  of  social  conditions  in  East 
Harlem,  Mrs.  Hortense  W.  Gabel,  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Mayor,  approached 
the  Community  Service  Society  with  the  proposal  that  the  City  and  the  Society 

12.    This  worker  served  on  the  Demonstration  Center  staff  for  a  three-year 
period,  initially  as  the  Community  Planning  Associate,  identifying  East 
Harlem's  leadership  people.    She  was  then  assigned  to  organize  and 
work  with  the  first  tenant  group  in  the  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Project. 
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enter  into  a  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  in  East  Harlem. 

A  series  of  conferences  took  place  in  the  ensuing  months  between 
Mrs.  Gabel  and  several  members  of  the  Community  Service  Society's  administra- 
tive staff.     (The  major  participants  from  the  Community  Service  Society 
were  the  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  his  Associate  for  Housing  and  Urban 

Development  in  Public  Affairs,  and  the  Director  of  the  Family  Service 

Ik 

Department's  East  River  District  Office.)       It  was  during  this  period  that 
the  mutual  aims  of  the  City' s  Conservation  Program  and  the  Society' s 
Conservation  Project  were  reviewed  and  that  a  meeting  of  minds  about  the 
importance  of  objectives  relating  to  "social"  gains,  as  well  as  physical 
improvements,  was  achieved. 

The  East  Harlem  Demonstration  Center  was  opened  on  October  1,  1959* 
as  planned,  and  on  October  25,  1959,  the  Community  Service  Society  Board 
allocated  additional  funds  to  provide  for  the  first  of  the  two-year 
minimal  commitment  to  the  City  for  a  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project 
to  be  conducted  in  East  Harlem.    This  project  was  seen  as  providing  a 
point  of  entry  to  the  East  Harlem  neighborhood,  namely  housing  —  that 
could  conceivably  be  broadened  to  include  other  social  conditions  — 
and  that  lent  itself  to  the  development  of  a  demonstration-research 
program  that  would  have  importance  not  only  for  East  Harlem,  but  for 
the  City  and  for  similar  urban  neighborhoods  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

13.    Community  Service  Society:    Supplementary  Data"  on "the~East  Harlem 

Neighborhood  Conservation  Program  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Affairs, 
January  8,  I963.    Mimeographed  memorandum. 

Ik.    The  Director  of  the  East  River  District  Office  subsequently  became  the 
first  Director  of  the  East  Harlem  Demonstration  Center,  and  then  the 
Associate  in  Family  and  Child  Welfare  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Affairs.    She  also  served  as  the  Principal  Investigator  on  two  other 
demonstration  projects  in  East  Harlem. 


xi 


A  comparison  of  the  objectives  of  the  citywide  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Program  and  the  objectives  of  the  Community  Service  Society's  Neighbor- 
hood Conservation  Project  will  be  included  in  a  subsequent  section  of  the 
report . 

A  three-pronged  approach  was  then  defined  for  the  East  Harlem 

16 

Demonstration  Center:    projects  with  selected  population  groups,  a 
Neighborhood  Conservation  Project,  and  a  community-planning  action  program 
which  subsequently  became  an  integral  part  of  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood 
Conservation  Project. 

Each  sponsoring  agency  of  the  New  York  City's  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Program  was  to  provide  the  professional  and  clerical  staff  necessary  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  City  services  and  to  identify  and  make 
provision  for  other  needed  services  in  the  conservation  area.    On  January  1, 


15.  This  material  will  be  presented  in  Chapters  II  and  III. 

16.  Two  such  demonstration-research  projects  were  developed:    (l)  "The 
School  Project",  designed  to  develop  and  sustain  the  motivations  for 
educational  achievement  in  potentially  superior  children  identified 
in  four  East  Harlem  schools  was  being  carried  out  in  cooperation  with 
the  Board  of  Education  and  was  funded  jointly  by  the  Society  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health;  (2)  "The  AFDC  Family  Rehabilitation 
Project",  which  would  have  the  objective  of  upgrading  the  public  welfare 
program  for  young  mothers  with  children  and  would  be  developed  after  a 
thorough  study  of  a  group  of  such  families.    The  first  (study)  phase, 
funded  jointly  by  the  Society  and  the  Welfare  Administration  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has  resulted  in  a 
thorough  description  of  this  group  of  families  and  suggests  the  need 
for  changes  in  welfare  policy,  practices,  and  procedures  for  such 
families.    The  implementation  of  the  service  component  of  the 
demonstration-research  program,  however,  would  require  additional 
funding.    These  projects  are  approaches  to  the  problem  of  reversing 

the  tide  of  deterioration  in  an  urban  area  where  both  groups  are 
vulnerable  to  the  social  pathology  which  exists  in  the  community. 
All  components  of  the  East  Harlem  Demonstration  Center  shared  the  aim 
of  the  improvement  of  municipal  services. 


xii 


i960,  the  Society  appointed  a  director  of  the  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Project  (Associate  for  Housing  and  Community  Action),  a  professional  social 
worker  from  the  Department  of  Family  Services,  who  with  a  small  nuclear 
staff  undertook  the  program  which  will  be  described  later  in  detail. 

The  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  in  cooperation  with  the  City' s 
Neighborhood  Conservation  Program,  as  all  of  the  projects  in  the  East 
Harlem  Demonstration  Center,  was  administered  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Affairs  under  the  aegis  of  one  of  its  functional  committees,  namely,  the 
Committee  on  Family  and  Child  Welfare,  and  was  closely  linked  to  the 
concerns  of  another  functional  division  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Affairs,  namely,  Housing  and  Urb«n  Development.    A  Subcommittee  on  the  East 
Harlem  Demonstration  Center,  which  carried  the  advisory  responsibility  for 
all  of  the  projects  in  the  East  Harlem  Demonstration  Center,  was  drawn  from 
the  larger  Committee  on  Family  and  Child  Welfare.    This  Subcommittee's 
responsibility  extended  as  well  to  the  implementation  of  findings  of  demon- 
stration-research projects.    One  of  its  members  has  continued  to  serve  on 
both  Committees,  i.e.,  the  Family  and  Child  Welfare  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  has  acted  in  a  liaison 
capacity.    In  turn,  these  Committees  have  been  technically  responsible 
to  the  overall  Committee  on  Public  Affairs  and  ultimately  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Community  Service  Society.    The  Associate  for  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  in  the  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  in  this  close 
collaboration  with  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project,  either  personally 
attended  or  delegated  one  of  her  staff  to  attend  the  monthly  meetings  with 
the  municipal  inspectional  personnel  assigned  to  the  East  Harlem  Project. 
The  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  staff  thus  profited  from  the 


: 
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accumulated  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  SocietyTs  Committee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  the  latter* s  staff,  in  turn,  profited  by  their  parti- 
cipation in  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  when  field 

experience  sparked  the  importance  of  carrying  out  several  technical  studies 

IT 

of  code  enforcement  practices  in  New  York  City.       An  advisory  tie  with  the 
professional  segment  of  the  East  Harlem  community  as  well  as  with  a  number 
of  the  East  Harlem  resident  leaders  was  effected  through  a  close  association 
with  the  East  Harlem  Council  for  Community  Planning,  especially  its 
Subcommittee  on  Housing.    The  Associate  to  the  Committee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  in  the  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  as  well  as  the 
Director  of  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project,  were  members 
of  this  Subcommittee. 

The  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  has  been  completely 
financed  by  the  Community  Service  Society  with  the  exception  of  a  $35,000 
grant-in-aid  from  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  period  July  1,  I963  to 
June  30,  196k. 

IT.     Code  Enforcement  for  Multiple  Dwellings  in  New  York  City.    Survey  with 
recommendations  by  the  Committee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
March,  1962.    Mimeographed,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  Community 
Service  Society  publication. 

Part  II,  Enforcement  Through  Criminal  Court  Action,  January,  1965. 
Community  Service  Society  publication.  Mimeographed. 


PART  I 


APPROACHES  TO  PLANNED  COMMUNITY  CHANGE 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MEW  YORK 

The  Federal  Housing  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  19^+9,  recognised  urban 
blight  as  a  national  problem,  one  which  extended  beyond  the  economic  resources 
of  any  municipality.    This  Act  made  Federal  funds  available  to  municipalities 
for  public  housing  and  for  other  public  improvements.    The  I95U  Amendments 
to  the  Housing  Act  provided  Federal  funds  for  municipal  urban  renewal  and 
redevelopment  efforts  and  extended  the  national  housing  program  beyond  its 
previous  limits. 

In  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the  Housing  Act  of  19^9>  New  York 
City's  Mayor,  in  December  19^8,  appointed  a  Slum  Clearance  Committee  which 
operated  the  City's  slum  clearance  program  between  19^9  and  i960.  1  The 

approach  to  slum  clearance  and  blighted  neighborhoods  changed  with  New  York 

2 

City's  receipt  of  a  Federal  grant  to  conduct  the  first  urban  renewal  study 
of  eleven  square  blocks  within  a  twenty  square-block  area  on  Manhattan's 
upper  west  side.    The  report  of  that  study,  published  in  1958,  described 
a  new  approach  to  urban  renewal,  which  was  suggestive  of  some  emphasis  on 
its  social  aspects  as  well  as  on  the  necessity  of  community  participation 
in  the  renewal  process.    The  report  quotes  from  the  President's  Advisory 


1.  Mollen,  Milton,  "The  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board."    Reprint  of 
article  published  in  November,  i960,  issue  of  The  City  Lawyer. 

2.  Urban  Renewal,  a  report  on  the  West  Side  Urban  Renewal  Study  to  Mayor 
Robert  F.  Wagner  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
The  Urban  Renewal  Administration,  and  to  the  New  York  City  Planning 
Commission,  1958. 
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Committee  on  Government  Housing  Policies  and  Programs,  which  recommended 
in  1953  that  the  Federal  assistance  program  "should  he  geared  to  require 
cities  to  face  up  to  the  whole  process  of  urhan  decay.    It  ...  should  re- 
quire clear  and  certain  evidence  as  a  precondition  to  Federal  aid  that  the 
City  is  realistically  addressing  itself  to  the  processes  by  which  slums  are 
formed,  and  is  not  simply  engaging  in  superficial  piecemeal  approaches 
which  will  waste  both  Federal  and  local  funds.     ...Well-planned  urban 
renewal  projects  will,  in  most  instances,  involve  clearance  and  redevelop- 
ment of  some  land,  rehabilitation  of  some  structures,  and  conservation  of 
the  entire  neighborhood.     ...  Under  the  broadened  concept  herein  recommended, 

it  is  intended  that  loans  and  grants  will  be  made  for  the  reestablishment 

3 

of  sound,  healthy  neighborhoods  in  urban  renewal  areas." 

In  August  1959,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  West  Side  Urban  Renewal 

study,  Mrs.  Hortense  W.  Gabel,  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Mayor,  officially 

launched  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program.    "The  Deputy  Mayor  was 

designated  as  the  Urban  Renewal  Board  within  the  meaning  of  the  General 

Municipal  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
k 

program. " 

5 

In  the  i960  application  for  a  Federal  grant,  Mrs.  Gabel  set  forth  the 
objectives  of  the  City's  Conservation  Program,  noting  early  in  the  applica- 
tion that  this  program  was  one  of  partnership  between  civic  and  social  welfare 

k.    Sections  72-1  and  72-m,  General  Municipal  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
p.  2. 

5.    An  Application  for  a  Demonstration  Grant  under  Section  31^  of  the  Housing 
Act  as  Amended,  Pursuant  to  Resolution  Authorizing  such  Application  Duly 
Approved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  on  March  24,  i960. 
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1.  To  study  and  devise  techniques  for  the  conservation  and 
rehabilitation  on  a  neighborhood  basis  of  New  York  City1 s 
existing  housing  in  areas  which  are  neither  designated 
nor  planned  for  slum  clearance  or  urban  renewal  in 
depth . 

2.  To  supplement  existing  clearance  and  renewal  programs 
by  testing  the  extent  to  which  informed  and  aggressive 
community  action,  coupled  with  rigid  code  enforcement 
and  the  utilization  of  the  other  tools  described  below, 
can  aid  in  arresting  and  reversing  neighborhood  blight 
and  deterioration. 

Mrs.  Gabel  perceived  conservation  as  "a  long-range  program  offering 
no  ready  panacea",  and  pointed  to  a  number  of  purposes  holding  special 
value  to  the  City  as  a  whole,  such  as: 

1.  Development  of  conservation  and  rehabilitation  tech- 
niques which  will  not  require  mass  relocation  and 
which  will  not  disrupt  established  community  economic 
and  social  patterns. 

2.  Conserve  essential  human  and  property  values. 

3.  Strengthen  the  City's  tax  base. 

U.    Provide  municipal  services  to  communities  in  a  more 
efficient  and  economical  manner. 

5.  To  develop  from  within  the  community  a  new  pride  and 
vitality  in  creating  a  better  and  more  wholesome  en- 
vironment . 


The  specific  conservation  goals,  as  presented  to  the  Federal  Government 

by  Mrs.  Gabel,  were  stated  as  follows: 

1.    To  slow  up  the  rate  of  housing  obsolescence  and  decay  by 
stimulating  repair,  renovation,  moderate  rehabilitation 
and  adequate  maintenance-*  within  the  rent -paying  ability 
of  existing  classes  of  tenants  and  by  attracting  addition- 
al financial  resources  into  the  community  for  these  pur- 
poses. 


*  Underlining  ours. 
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2.  To  encourage  cohesive  communities  and  stable  family  life  in 
neighborhoods  and  to  assist  responsible  community  elements 
and  groups  to  expand  and  develop. 

3.  To  develop  new  techniques  for  the  application  of  decentral- 
ized procedures  in  the  use  of  City  personnel  in  connection 
with  housing  programs. 


Several  tools  were  listed  as  available  to  accomplish  these  goals. 
The  employment  of  any  one  or  more  of  them  was  viewed  as  dependent  upon 
local  neighborhood  conditions.    Some  of  the  tools  indicated  were: 

1.  Strict  code  enforcement,  including  rent  control,  and 
enforcement  of  structural,  maintenance  and  occupancy 
standards. 

2.  Provision  of  incentives  such  as  rent  adjustments,  low-cost 
municipal  financing,  and  partial  real  estate  tax  abatement. 

3.  Establishment  of  landlord  counseling  services  and  assis- 
tance in  the  development  of  efficient  management  practices. 

h.    Developing  access  to  available  credit  facilities,  includ- 
ing  those  of  the  recently  State-chartered  Mortgage  Facili- 
ties Corporation  and,  where  possible,  FHA  repair  loans  and 
other  FHA  Insurance  programs. 

5.  Utilization  of  the  resources  of  community  welfare,  citizens1 
and  business  groups. 

6.  Tenant  participation,  education,  and  social  and  other  assis- 
tance. 

7.  Improvement  of  the  general  neighborhood  environment  through 
more  effective  use  of  school  and  recreational  facilities 
and  additional  municipal  services  such  as  street  lighting, 
trees,  police  protection,  garbage  collection,  etc. 

The  operational  mandate  for  the  achievement  of  these  goals  is  contained 

6 

in  the  New  York  City  Charter    and  in  the  contracts  between  the  City  and  the 


*d.    Chapter  50,  Section  1134,  Paragraph  b. 
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voluntary  sponsors.  The  functions  which  the  City  required  of  Neighborhood 
Conservation  District  Offices  were: 

1.  The  coordination  and  increased  efficiency  of  municipal 
inspection  services  and  those  municipal  services  of 
health,  education  and  welfare  in  the  communities 1  be- 
half. 

2.  The  identification,  coordination,  and  provision  for 
other  services  needed  within  the  particular  conserva- 
tion district. 

3.  Assistance  to  owners  of  real  estate  in  finding  financial 
resources  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  their 
property. 

h.    Provision  of  services  necessary  in  the  appropriate 
relocation  of  families  who  must  move  due  to  code 
requirements. 

5.    Provision  of  professional  social  work  assistance  to 
persons  who  live,  work,  or  own  property  within  the 
conservation  district  in  order  to  contribute  to  the 
physical  and  social  rehabilitation  of  the  buildings 
and  the  neighborhood. 


At  the  time  of  the  City^s  application  for  Federal  funds,  there  were 
four  conservation  programs  sponsored  jointly  by  the  City  and  voluntary 
agencies : 

1.  Chelsea  (Hudson  Guild  Neighborhood  House). 

2.  Bloomingdale  (Master  Institute  of  United  Arts,  Grosvenor 
House,  and  United  Neighborhood  Houses). 

3.  Brooklyn  Dare  (Colony  House). 

k.    East  Harlem  (Community  Service  Society). 

Three  more  were  in  the  planning  stage,  and  by  1961  there  were  seven  conser- 
vation areas  in  Manhattan  covering  102  square  blocks  in  all.    The  Federal 
grant  which  was  approved  provided  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  staffing  the 
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City's  Bureau  of  Neighborhood  Conservation. 

-Approval  by  the  City  Planning  Commission  that  Neighborhood  Conservation 

was  the  housing  approach  most  appropriate  for  a  particular  geographical 

section  of  the  City,  was  the  necessary  first  step  in  planning  any  neighborhood 

conservation  project.    The  City,  in  consultation  with  the  collaborating 

voluntary  agency,  could  then  decide  whether  or  not  the  proposed  project 

would  Qover  the  entire  area  designated  for  neighborhood  conservation  by  the 

City  Planning  Commission.    If  the  decision  was  to  select  some  of  the  blocks 

within  the  area,  the  selection  and  number  of  blocks  was  usually  determined 

by  the  availability  of  resources  both  of  the  City  and  the  voluntary  agency. 
8 

The  criteria    employed  by  the  City  Planning  Commission  were: 

1.  That  slum  clearance  was  not  planned  for  the  area  in  either 
the  immediate  or  near  future,  i.e.,  a  period  of  at  least 
ten  years. 

2.  That  the  building  structures  were  basically  sound. 

3.  That  the  buildings,  although  deteriorating,  were  not 
for  the  most  part  dilapidated. 

k.    That  social  problems  were  serious  enough  to  warrant 
priority  municipal  services  to  the  neighborhood,  but 
not  so  serious  that  they  were  beyond  resolution.  (The 
entire  section  of  East  Harlem  from  the  north  side  of 
115th  Street  to  the  south  side  of  120th  Street,  from 
Third  to  Paladino  Avenues,  was  in  1959  approved  by  the 
City  Planning  Commission  as  an  area  eligible  for  a 
neighborhood  conservation  approach.) 

T~.    A  Federal  grant  of  $204,000  was  received  for  the  period  from  June,  i960 
to  May,  1962. 

8.    Later  in  the  report,  the  criteria  developed  by  the  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Board  in  1964,  which  was  to  be  applied  retroactively  to  already 
existing,  as  well  as  to  newly-designated  conservation  districts,  will  be 
described. 


f 
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The  decision  to  limit  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project 

initially  to  seven  square  blocks,  which  was  later  changed  to  include  sixteen 

square  blocks,  was  arrived  at  by  the  City  and  the  Society  for  budgetary 

reasons.    The  selection  by  the  Community  Service  Society  of  the  particular 

seven  square -block- are a  out  of  the  possible  sixteen  square  blocks  was  based 

9 

on  the  following  rationale: 

1.  Housing  conditions,  while  deteriorated,  nevertheless  had 
structures  worth  rehabilitating.    (This  is  an  area  re- 
garded by  the  City  as  a  "grey"  area  and  is,  therefore, 
not  scheduled  for  major  redevelopment  nor  for  demolition.) 
In  addition,  many  of  the  houses  were  owner-occupied  or  the 
owners  formerly  lived  in  the  neighborhood  and  thus  had  a 
continuing  tie  to  it.     (2,213  of  its  total  5,629  housing 
units  were  rated  "sound",  3,157  were  rated  "deteriorating", 
and  only  259  as  "dilapidated",  or  95$  in  the  first  two 
groups. )1° 

2.  Even  with  the  severe  real  estate  financing  problem  which 
existed  for  East  Harlem  (no  conventional  mortgage  money 
since  the  early  19^0' s),  it  was  assumed  that  with  the 
availability  of  financial  resources,  a  greater  investment 
in  the  property  and  the  potential  for  renewed  investment 
in  the  neighborhood  were  more  likely  in  these  blocks  than 
in  more  deprived  sections  of  East  Harlem. 

3.  While  located  within  a  general  area  of  high  social  path- 
ology, it  was  assumed  that  these  blocks  contained  more  po- 
tential for  mental  health  in  that  there  was  a  lower  rate 
of  crime  and  delinquency,  less  deteriorated  housing,  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  residents  receiving  public  as- 
istance  (6$  versus  13$)  than  was  true  for  the  general  area 
of  East  Harlem. 

h.    In  the  conservation  area,  while  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation was  of  Italian  origin,  the  second  largest  group  was 
Puerto  Rican,  and  the  third  Negro,  there  was  a  "beginning" 
integration  of  the  population  which  is  not  characteristic  of 
East  Harlem  as  a  whole.    In  East  Harlem  as  a  whole,  the 

~9^     "A  Project  Proposal  for  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation 

Pr>5grEia",  Community  Service  Society  of  New  York,  June  19^2,  pp.  22-23. 

10.    Source:    Neighborhood  Conservation  in  New  York  City,  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Board,  I967. 
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majority  group  is  Puerto  Rican,  the  second  largest  is 
Italian,  and  the  third  is  Negro.    In  our  efforts  to 
influence  constructively  the  socio-cultural  integra- 
tion of  the  neighborhood,  it  was  believed  we  needed 
to  affect  the  Italian  population,  since  therein  was 
the  economic,  political  and  social  power  group  of 
old-time  residents  whose  investment  in  maintaining 
the  neighborhood  could  be  presumed  to  be  relatively 
the  highest. 

5.  The  section  contained  the  portion  of  116th,  Street 
which  historically  had  been  considered  the  "capital 
district"  where  the  more  advantaged  and  educated 
professional  and  business  people  both  resided  and 
conducted  their  business.    This  street  contained  the 
nucleus  of  political,  professional  and  business  activi- 
ty where  the  potential  for  renewed  investment  in  the 
neighborhood  was  the  greatest  of  any  section  of  East 
Harlem. 

6.  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School,  located  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  area,  became  co-educational  in  the  fall 
of  i960  and  upgraded  its  curriculum.    Benjamin  Franklin 
is  adjacent  to  a  large  City  park  which  had  become  "turf" 
for  gang  warfare  and,  therefore,  parents  were  reluctant 
to  allow  their  children  to  attend  this  school.  The 
community  had  shown  great  concern  over  the  Board  of 
Education's  threat  to  close  this  school  and  fought  to 
preserve  it  and  improve  its  curriculum.    Thus,  it  was 
assumed  that  this  same  community  would  have  a  stake  in 
improving  the  surrounding  area. 


In  the  introduction  to  this  report,  it  is  indicated  that  the  Society 
initiated  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  from  its  own 
funds  for  two  years  on  the  condition  that  outside  funds  would  be  requested 
for  a  five-year  demonstration-research  project,  the  minimal  time  estimate 
considered  essential  to  achieve  the  Society's  objectives.    Therefore,  in 
1962,  a  project  proposal  was  completed,  and  applications  for  outside  funds 
were  made  to  several  private  Foundations.    To  implement  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  original  research  proposal,  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  conservation  area  from  the  seven  experimental  blocks  selected  by 
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the  Community  Service  Society  to  the  sixteen  square  blocks  originally 
designated  by  the  City  Planning  Commission  in  1959  as  appropriate  for 
conservation,  in  order  to  plan  for  service  and  control  blocks.  Approval 
to  extend  the  district  to  120th  Street  was  obtained  from  the  City  in  1962, 

When  the  City's  Neighborhood  Conservation  program  was  initiated,  in 
August  1959,  Mrs.  Gabel  was  not  only  the  Director  of  the  Conservation 
Program  but,  as  indicated  previously,  she  was  an  Assistant  to  the  Deputy 
Mayor  as  well.    Approximately  a  year  later  Mrs.  Gabel  was  appointed 
Assistant  to  the  Mayor. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Mayor's  Special  Advisor  on  Housing  and  Urban 

Renewal,  Mr.  J.  Anthony  Panuch,  in  a  i960  report,  had  recommended  the 

formation  of  a  new  agency  "to  consolidate  the  functions  and  coordinate  the 

programs  of  the  various  agencies  engaged  in  housing,  urban  renewal,  slum 

11 

clearance,  and  neighborhood  conservation."       Within  that  same  year,  the 
Mayor  created  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board  by  executive  order  as 
authorized  by  the  General  Municipal  Law.    Thus,  although  the  Neighborhood 
Conservation  Program  became  a  Bureau  within  the  newly-created  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Board,  Mrs.  Gabel1 s  concurrent  appointment  as  Assistant  to  the 
Mayor  rather  than  his  Deputy,  gave  the  Bureau  the  added  status  and  authority 
of  the  Mayor's  office.    The  authority  of  this  position  held  particular 
advantages  for  the  conservation  program  in  that  it  provided  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  Bureau  and  the  Commissioners  of  municipal  departments  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  assurances  made  by  the  Mayor  for  providing  that 
priorities  be  given  by  the  municipal  services  to  the  neighborhood  conservation 


11.    Mollen,  Milton,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 
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districts.    In  other  words,  the  Conservation  Program  was  recognized  "by  all 
branches  of  the  City  government  as  a  program  of  significant  priority  to  the 
Mayor. 

With  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds,  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Neighbor- 
hood Conservation  was  increased  to  include  consultants  in  social  work,  urban 
planning,  public  administration,  program  analysis,  and  real  estate  manage- 
ment.   Subsequently  two  attorneys  were  appointed  as  legal  advisors  to  the 
local  offices  for  code  enforcement,  court  procedures,  general  and  real 
estate  law,  rent  control  regulations,  etc.    These  attorneys  appeared  at 
court  hearings  on  behalf  of  the  City's  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program 
when  violations  of  the  Building  and  Health  Codes  required  legal  action.  In 
other  words,  they  worked  closely  with  the  City's  Corporation  Counsel  in  the 
preparation  of  the  City's  case,  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court 
the  connection  between  the  specific  case  and  the  City' s  Neighborhood  Conser- 
vation goals.    A  two-year  contract  was  arranged  between  the  real  estate  firm 
of  Brown,  Harris  and  Stevens  and  the  City  to  provide  consultation  services 
to  local  conservation  staffs  and  to  property  owners. 

In  May  19&2,  when  the  administration  of  the  Rent  Control  Law  was 
transferred  from  the  State  to  the  City,  Mrs.  Gabel  was  appointed  Administrator 
of  the  City's  Rent  and  Rehabilitation  Administration.    Until  the  permanent 
appointment  in  July,  1962,  of  Mr.  Rarry  Harris  (previously  on  the  Neighbor- 
hood Conservation  staff  as  consultant  for  program  analysis),  the  Bureau  was 
headed  by  an  Acting  Chief  (Mr.  D.  John  Heyman).    Subsequently,  when 
Mr.  Harris  resigned  in  I963,  almost  a  year  elapsed  before  the  appointment 
in  the  summer  of  1964  of  a  permanent  Director,  Mr.  Edward  Gibbs.    During  the 
four  years  from  i960  to  1964,  there  were  a  series  of  staff  changes  within 


■ 
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the Bureau  due  to  promotional  appointments,  resignations,  and  staff  addi- 
tions.   Assistants  to  the  various  consultants  were  added  and  positions  of 
regional  directors  were  created.    Following  Mrs.  Gabel' s  new  assignment  in 
1962,  a  marked  change  in  the  status  of  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program 
occurred  as  the  Bureau  assumed  its  place  as  another  subdivision  of  the 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board.    Although  the  Bureau  theoretically  channeled 
the  authority  of  the  City  through  the  local  Neighborhood  Conservation 
offices,  its  change  of  status  was  reflected  in  a  routinization  of  operations 
and  procedures  which  diminished  the  innovating  administrative  techniques 
characteristic  of  the  earlier  phases  of  the  program. 

In  the  beginning,  for  example,  the  official  announcement  of  a  Neighbor- 
hood Conservation  district  emanated  from  the  MayorTs  office  as  a  press 
release,  promptly  followed  by  a  City  Hall  meeting  of  all  municipal  commis- 
sioners.   Each  City  department  was  instructed  through  its  own  Commissioner 
to  assign  liaison  personnel  to  the  local  Conservation  district.  Although 
it  was  clear  that  the  actual  administrative  and  technical  supervision  of 
the  municipal  personnel  remained  with  their  respective  departments,  the 
local  conservation  director's  authority  to  coordinate  and  implement  priority 
municipal  services  was  unmistakably  stated.    The  local  Neighborhood  Conser- 
vation director  was  referred  to  as  a  "local  mayor",  providing  a  special 
quantity  and  quality  of  municipal  services  within  a  given  geographical 
district.    The  local  Neighborhood  Conservation  offices  were  viewed  by  the 
City  as  an  opportunity  to  experiment  with  decentralization  of  municipal 
government  offering  residents  direct  access  to  the  municipal  services. 
These  offices  actually  operated  as  local  complaint  centers. 

Immediately  following  a  meeting  of  City  Commissioners  at  which  a 
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particular  district  program  was  launched,  the  property  owners  were  served 
with  a  "show-cause  order"*  to  attend  a  City  Hall  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  what  the  City  expected  of  them  regarding  code  compliance,  and 
the  City's  earnest  intention  to  pursue  code  enforcement  with  all  the  will 
and  sanctions  at  its  command.    At  that  time,  the  Bureau  Director  described 
some  financial  incentives  available  to  landlords,  either  then  or  soon  to  be 
made  available  through  the  City,  such  as  tax  abatement,  low-cost  municipal 
loans,  Federal  Housing  Administration  insured  loans,  and  real  estate  manage- 
ment advice.    This  combined  statement  of  the  resources  which  could  be  made 
available  to  cooperative  landlords  plus  the  sanctions  to  be  used  by  the  City 
when  legal  requirements  were  not  met  became  known  as  the  "carrot-and-stick" 
approach. 

Whereas  in  the  past  the  housing  inspection  services  operated  almost 

entirely  on  a  complaint  basis,  the  Conservation  Program  now  called  for 

12 

systematic  inspections  and  reinspections.       The  specifics  of  timing  and 
the  selection  of  buildings,  or  blocks  of  concentration,  were  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  local  conservation  director.    Each  department  was  instructed 
that  their  liaison  personnel  report  daily  to  the  local  conservation  directors 
and  the  inspectional  departments  submit  written  reports  of  inspections  to  the 

*    The  definition  of  "show-cause"  may  be  found  in  the  Department  of 
Buildings  Annual  Report,  1963,  p.  Ill,  as  follows:    Advises  owner 
to  appear  at  the  appropriate  borough  office  to  show  cause  why  a  prose- 
cution should  not  be  commenced.    A  "show-cause"  hearing  is  a  time- 
honored  informal  administrative  procedure. 

12.  The  City  required  the  Department  of  Buildings  to  conduct  cellar- tc~ 
roof  inspections  of  all  multiple  dwellings  (three  dwelling  units  or 
more)  and  80$  of  dwelling  units  therein.  The  Departments  of  Health 
(Bureau  of  Sanitary  Inspections),  Fire,  Sanitation,  and  Water  Supply, 
Gas  and  Electricity  were  required  to  conduct  thorough  inspections  of 
the  housing  within  their  respective  provinces. 
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local  conservation  offices.    The  policies  regarding  implementation  of 
code  enforcement  measures  in  the  local  conservation  areas  were  established 
by  the  Bureau  in  consultation  with  the  City  departments  carrying  inspect ional 
responsibilities.    The  two  major  departments  were  the  Department  of  Build- 
ings and  the  Department  of  Health.    The  two  major  policies  related  to  the 
time  allowed  for  code  compliance,  i.e.,  forty-eight  hours  to  correct  hazardous 
violations  and  thirty  days  for  the  correction  of  non-hazardous  violations. 
In  instances  where  property  owners  did  not  meet  these  time  requirements, 
court  summons  were  to  be  served  on  the  owner  of  record.    Exceptions  to 
these  policies  were  permitted  only  on  the  written  recommendation  of  the 
local  conservation  director.    The  inspectors  were  instructed  to  notify  the 
local  directors  of  all  summons  recommended  by  them,  and  it  was  then  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  director  to  prepare  a  written  summary  for  the 
Bureau's  use  in  court  procedures,  or  to  intervene  otherwise  as  appropriate 
(e.g.,  if  the  landlord's  cooperation  had  been  obtained  and  a  commitment  to 
comply  was  made  by  him). 

The  City's  expectations  of  the  Departments  of  Education,  Health,  and 
Welfare,  and  Police  were  less  specific,  except  for  the  requirement  that  a 
liaison  person  be  assigned  to  the  local  Neighborhood  Conservation  office. 
The  City  also  required  the  Department  of  Welfare  to  consolidate  caseloads 
within  the  conservation  districts,  although  in  East  Harlem  this  requirement 
was  only  minimally  observed.    Special  attention,  nonetheless,  to  the 
protection  of  the  health,  education,  and  socio-economic  needs  of  residents 
of  the  conservation  districts  was  required  of  the  municipal  departments 
responsible  for  provision  of  such  services. 

The  City,  in  cooperation  with  the  voluntary  agency  sponsor  for  a 
particular  conservation  program,  called  meetings  in  each  neighborhood  of 
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the  voluntary  health,  welfare,  and  recreation  agencies,  churches,  and  key- 
civic  leadership  people  with  the  dual  purpose  of  launching  the  program  on 
a  local  level  and  of  engaging  the  cooperation  of  neighborhood  organizations 
and  leadership  in  the  overall  conservation  effort. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  City's  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Program,  the  Bureau  staff  served  as  consultants  within  their  sphere  of 
special  competence,  and  as  facilitators  between  the  various  municipal 
departments  and  the  local  offices.    Mrs.  Gabel  encouraged  continual  inter- 
change between  the  City's  Bureau  and  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  districts 
through  narrative  reports,  staff  meetings,  correspondence,  conferences 
between  Bureau  staff  and  local  conservation  directors,  and  attendance  by 
Bureau  staff  at  meetings  held  in  local  Neighborhood  Conservation  district 
offices.    The  City  perceived  the  district  offices  as  field  laboratories  for 
the  testing  of  public  administration  techniques,  such  as  decentralized 
administration  of  municipal  services,  the  effectiveness  of  a  local  complaint 
center,  and  the  value  of  continuity  in  the  assignment  of  housing  inspectors 
as  opposed  to  the  customary  practice  of  rotation  of  inspectors.  These 
Neighborhood  Conservation  field  laboratories  provided  direct  access,  first 
of  all,  to  the  actual  functioning  of  the  various  municipal  services  within 
a  neighborhood.    The  identification  of  those  policies  and  practices  which 
facilitated  and  those  which  hindered  the  social  and  physical  rehabilitation 
of  a  neighborhood,  inevitably  became  revealed  and  the  needed  required 
changes  in  the  legal,  administrative  and  operational  machinery  of  municipal 
government  services  were  highlighted.    The  Conservation  districts  provided 
an  experience  base  for  the  preparation  of  a  legislative  and  administrative 
housing  program  for  the  City.    Mrs.  Gabel  also  used  the  districts'  experience 
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in  her  efforts  to  improve  the  policies  and  programs  of  other  City  departments 
whose  services  affect  conditions  of  public  health,  welfare,  education,  re- 
creation, sanitation,  repairs  and  lighting  of  streets,  and  police  protec- 
tion.* 

The  requirement  of  voluntary  and  City  co-sponsorship  of  the  program 
was  intended  to  arouse  the  interest  and  enlist  the  support  of  the  voluntary 
organizations  throughout  the  City  in  helping  to  solve  the  problems  of  urban 
blight.    It  was  recognized  from  the  beginning  of  the  conservation  effort  that 
neither  City  government  nor  voluntary  organizations  could  independently  cope 
with  the  problems  presented  by  blighted  neighborhoods.    The  City  hoped  that 
extensive  citizen  participation  in  the  urban  renewal  effort  would  be  one 
result  of  the  joint  sponsorship  between  the  public  and  the  voluntary  organi- 
zations, since  the  latter  were  presumably  close  to  neighborhood  residents, 
local  churches,  organizations  and  institutions.    However,  the  fact  that 
the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Bureau  was  organized  along  the  lines  of 
"building-oriented m  and  "people-oriented"  systems  was  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  City's  major  commitment  to  physical  rehabilitation. 

Although  a  concern  with  the  social  problems  of  troubled  neighborhoods 
appeared  in  the  City's  application  for  a  Federal  grant,  in  announcements, 
and  in  publications  following  them,  the  Conservation  program  was  initially 
created  as  one  measure  of  dealing  with  the  increasing  problem  of  deteriorat- 
ing housing  in  the  face  of  the  City' s  unsurmountable  urban  renewal  needs 
for  which,  as  it  developed,  it  had  neither  the  economic  nor  the  planning 


For  example,  a  central  index  of  violations  was  established;  it  was 
arranged  that  summons  from  the  Departments  of  Buildings  and  Health  would 
be  returnable  to  the  same  court  on  the  same  date. 
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resources.    Also,  from  the  beginning  of  Neighborhood  Conservation,  the 

City  optimistically  viewed  the  time  period  for  any  particular  Neighborhood 

Conservation  district  program  to  be  two  years.    It  could  be  assumed  that 

the  City  had  plans  for  a  phasing-out  period  at  the  close  of  two  years. 

The  difference  between  the  City's  and  the  Society's  estimate  of  the  time 

required  for  a  program  of  neighborhood  conservation  implied  at  the  outset 

that  the  City's  goals  were  moderate  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  Community 

Service  Society.    When  the  City  was  unable  to  obtain  Federal  funds  for 

housing  rehabilitation,  the  Bureau  was  left  with  no  alternative  except  to 

rely  upon  code  enforcement  procedures,  although  the  limitations  of  code 

enforcement  as  a  means  to  achieve  the  major  housing  goal  had  become  by  then 

quite  obvious.    The  City's  Neighborhood  Conservation  Bureau  expanded  in  1961 

13 

to  include  a  new  program  of  Area  Services    ,  and  the  demands  upon  the 
Bureau's  staff  in  administering  the  expanded  program  resulted  in  a  dilution 
of  services  to  the  conservation  districts.    The  events  that  foreshadowed 
the  establishment  of  the  Area  Services  Program  will  be  reviewed  later  in  this 
chapter. 

In  September  19^2,  during  the  early  period  of  Mr.  Harry  Harris'  adraini- 

1k 

stration  of  the  Bureau,  ten  functional  committees     were  established.  The 

13.  The    Area  Services  Program  represents  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board  to  apply  some  of  the  housing,  social 
action  and  public  administration  techniques  developed  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Conservation  Program  to  areas  of  the  City  which  have  been,  or  may 
be,  designated  for  more  ambitious  urban  renewal  treatment."    Quote  from 
An  Interim  Report  on  Neighborhood  Conservation  in  New  York  City,  the 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board,  The  City  of  New  York,  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
Mayor,  June  I963,  Foreword. 

1^.    Code  Enforcement,  Area  Security,  (Youth  and  Narcotics);  Neighborhood 
Upgrading;  Health,  Education,  Welfare,  and  Recreation;  Relocation, 
Building  Upgrading;  Intergroup  Relations;  Personnel  and  Training; 
Research  and  Forms;  Tenant  and  Community  Organization. 
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chief  task  of  these  committees  was  preparation  of  a  manual  of  operations 
which  would  serve  as  the  policies  and  procedures  for  local  programs.  The 
over-fragmentation  of  the  program  elements  may  he  gleaned  from  the  large 
number  of  committees  developed.    Each  committee  was  chaired  by  either  a 
Conservation  or  Area  Services  director  and  was  assigned  a  consultant  from 
the  Bureau  staff,  who  also  served  as  the  recorder.    Not  all  committees 
convened  regularly,  however,  and  some  met  very  infrequently.    No  one  from 
the  Bureau  staff  was  responsible  for  coordinating  the  committees'  activities 
or  for  integrating  or  disseminating  the  recommendations  of  the  committees 
to  the  field  staff. 

Monthly  meetings  were  scheduled  for  the  total  Bureau  and  field  staffs. 
For  the  most  part,  the  staff  repeatedly  discussed  the  persistent  problems 
of  conforming  the  municipal  services  to  the  program  objectives.  While 
the  meetings  may  have  served  a  purpose  of  ventilation,  little  was  resolved. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Conservation  and  Area  Services  directors  were  respons- 
ible for  coordinating  and  facilitating  municipal  services  on  a  neighborhood 
level,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  have  the  authority  to  fulfill 
this  commitment,  especially  when  the  program  expanded  and  the  relationships 
between  the  respective  hierarchies  of  the  Bureau  and  the  City  departments 
weakened.    For  example,  coordination  of  code  enforcement  activities  was 
considered  a  primary  responsibility  of  Conservation  and  Area  Services 
districts;  yet,  the  authority  and  tools  for  this  implementation  were  decreased. 
The  Departments  of  Buildings  and  of  Health,  which  had  the  major  responsibili- 
ties for  housing  inspections  and  code  enforcement,  were  absorbed  with 
changes  within  their  own  departments.    The  Department  of  Buildings,  in 
addition  to  the  installation  and  programming  of  an  IBM  electronic  data 
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processing  system,  was  reorganizing  to  provide  for  cyclical  inspections; 
the  Health  Department,  at  the  same  time,  was  occupied  with  planning  for  a 
mass  rat  abatement  program.    However  commendable  were  the  efforts  of  a  few 
New  York  City  Commissioners  to  modernize  thsir  departments  in  spite  of  the 
counter  forces  of  bureaucracy,  these  departments  could  not  keep  pace  with 
the  pressures  of  public  demand  for  special  services  to  blighted  neighbor- 
hoods . 

It  was  in  response  to  such  pressures  that  the  Area  Services  Program 
was  created.    This  Program,  as  indicated,  was  applied  to  those  neighborhoods 
where  blight  was  so  widespread  that  the  only  practical  long-term  approach 
to  correcting  dilapidated  housing  was  clearance  and  redevelopment.    In  the 
interim,  a  code  enforcement  program  was  carried  on  as  a  "holding  action" 
to  prevent  further  deterioration.    Similar  goals  to  those  of  neighborhood 
conservation  were  professed  in  relation  to  the  social  problems  in  these 
areas.    Coincident ally,  the  two-year  Federal  grant  which  had  been  received 
by  the  City  for  the  expansion  of  the  City's  Bureau  of  Neighborhood  Conser- 
vation expired  at  a  time  when  there  were  increased  demands  for  special 
services  to  these  blighted  areas.    A  report  to  the  Federal  government 
required  at  the  projected  termination  of  the  City' s  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Program  was  submitted  as  an  interim  report,  since  by  that  time  it  had 

become  clear  that  the  City  could  not  meet  its  ambitious  goals  in  two 
15 

years. 

Although  the  report  indicated  some  of  the  major  limitations  of  the 
program,  it  tended  on  the  whole  to  present  a  very  laudatory  and  optimistic 

15.    Harris,  Harry  C.,  Neighborhood  Conservation  in  New  York  City:  An 
Interim  Report,  op.  cit. 
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report  of  its  achievements,  and  committed  the  City  to  continue  Neighborhood 

Conservation  as  one  of  its  on-going  housing  programs.    Since  Neighborhood 

Conservation  was  in  reality  a  costly  program  if  done  properly,  and  the 

City  had  not  even  succeeded  in  meeting  the  economic  incentives  which  had 

been  held  out  to  property  owners  for  potential  property  rehabilitation,  it 

is  questionable  whether  any  active  and  effective  program  could  be  carried 

out  without  the  aid  of  Federal  funds.    Furthermore,  it  remained  a  moot 

question,  again  without  Federal  aid,  whether  any  workable  solution  to  the 

16 

rehabilitation  of  old  and  new  law  tenements,      except  as  they  were  converted 
and  decontrolled  (which  outpriced  them  for  many  of  their  original  occupants) 
could  be  found  within  the  structure  of  the  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Program  as  conducted  by  the  City.    In  view  of  this,  the  City  was  faced  with 
experimenting  with  another  approach  to  the  problem  in  lieu  of  requesting 
funds  for  the  extension  of  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program.  The 
City  Planning  Commission,  therefore,  recommended  to  the  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment Board  that  five  neighborhoods  in  New  York  City  be  designated  as 

17 

Rehabilitation  Areas.       The  recommendations  for  program  content  were  so 
similar  to  those  previously  advanced  for  Neighborhood  Conservation  as  to  be 
almost  indistinguishable,  except  for  those  specific  aspects  which  pertained 
to  the  physical  rehabilitation  of  old  and  new  law  tenements,  and  it  was 
proposed  that  the  program  be  federally  financed  as  a  New  York  City  housing 

The  term    old  law    tenement  refers  to  a  building  constructed  prior 

to  1901,  and  the  term  "new  law"  refers  to  a  building  constructed  since 

1901. 

17.    Rehabilitation  t  a  Summary  of  the  Report  of  August  Ik,  I963,  New  York 
City  Planning  Commission,  Department  of  City  Planning,  Community 
Renewal  Program. 
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program.    The  application  for  Federal  funding  for  the  new  rehabilitation 
program  in  housing  required  the  establishment  of  differential  criteria  for 
what  now  comprised  three  City  housing  programs:    Area  Services,  Neighbor- 
hood Conservation,  and  Rehabilitation.    The  new  criteria  for  Neighborhood 
Conservation  were  applied  retroactively  to  neighborhoods  where  the  program 
was  operating  and  were  as  follows: 

1.  At  least  90$  of  the  housing  units  in  these  areas  must 
have  been  rated  sound  by  the  i960  census,  or,  as  a 
result  of  positive  trends  since  i960  there  was  a  high 
probability  that  90$  of  the  units  would  be  rated  as 
sound . 

2.  Not  more  than  10$  of  the  housing  units  could  be  con- 
tained in  old  law  tenements  (built  prior  to  1901). 

3.  The  social  problems  within  the  districts  could  not  be 
substantially  higher  than  the  borough-wide  averages,  as 
rated  by  the  New  York  City  Youth  Board. 

When  these  criteria  were  applied  in  1964,  to  the  existing  conservation 
districts,  three  of  the  seven  existing  programs,  including  East  Harlem, 
were  disqualified.    Of  the  remaining  four  that  still  qualified,  Chelsea 
and  .lloomingdale  were  already  in  the  phasing-out  process  as  far  as  City 
funding  was  concerned. 

One  may  wonder,  in  retrospect,  if  experiences  and  political  expediencies 
that  occurred  in  1961  were  not  the  forerunners  —  "the  handwriting  on  the 
wall"  —  which  we  failed  to  perceive,  of  the  1964  decision  of  the  Housing 
and  Renewal  Board  to  declare  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation 
area  a  district  more  suitable  for  Area  Services  treatment  than  for  Conser- 
vation or  Rehabilitation  treatment.    Early  in  the  summer  of  1961  pressures 
were  brought  to  bear  on  the  Mayor1 s  office  by  community  leaders  from  the 
upper  west  side  of  Manhattan  to  ameliorate  conditions  on  the  "worst  block 
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in  town"  —  the  200  block  of  84th  Street  between  Columbus  and  Amsterdam 
Avenues  —  and  these  conditions  were  dramatically  exposed  in  the  press. 
By  order  of  the  Mayor,  Mrs.  Gabel  declared  the  West  84th  Street  block  a 
"special  service  area",  and  all  municipal  departments  were  ordered  to 
extend  priority  services  to  the  block.    This  was  the  precursor  of  the 
City1 s  Area  Services  Program  which  was  later  extended  to  sections  of  the 
City  declared  to  be  too  deteriorated  to  warrant  conservation.    Because  of 
the  experience  of  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  and 
its  emphasis  on  tenant  participation,  the  Community  Service  Society  was 
asked  by  Mrs.  Gabel  to  provide  leadership  in  developing  and  organizing  a 
tenant  census.    The  Associate  for  Family  and  Child  Welfare  (Miss  Alice  R. 
McCabe)  under  whose  direction  the  East  Harlem  Demonstration  Center  was 
conducted,  was  assigned  the  task  of  planning,  organizing,  and  supervising 
this  tenant  census.    Many  other  agencies,  including  the  Salvation  Army 
Family  Service  Bureau,  Jewish  Family  Service,  Catholic  Charities,*  the 
Department  of  Welfare,  Goddard-Riverside  Center,  Police  Youth  Service, 
New  York  City's  Youth  Board,  the  Community  Service  Society's  Manhattan 
Family  Service  Centers  East  and  West,  and  the  Society's  East  Harlem 
Demonstration  Center  contributed  the  staff  interviewers.    Findings  were 
recorded  on  a  schedule  adapted  from  the  one  used  by  the  East  Harlem 
Neighborhood  Conservation  project.** 

The  West  84th  Street  Block  Program  sparked  demands  frcrs  various  commu- 
nities throughout  the  City  for  priority  municipal  services  from  the  Office 

*    This  agency  did  not  engage  in  the  census,  but  did  accept  referrals. 

**    The  findings  of  this  study  were  submitted  to  Mrs.  Gabel  and  the  then 
Deputy  Commissioner  Joseph  H.  Lochheim  of  the  Department  of  Real 
Estate. 
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of  the  Mayor.    A  scramble  among  the  municipal  departments  took  place  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  from  blighted  neighborhoods,  to  which 
the  Mayor  responded  positively,  as  they  simultaneously  attempted  to  stem 
the  tide  of  further  deterioration.    As  an  immediate  action,  the  Department 
of  Buildings  instituted  a  system  of  crash  inspections,  and  the  Department 
of  Health  instituted  a  one  million  dollar  rat  abatement  project  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  extend  municipal  services  to  larger  sections  of  the 
City.    Even  sections  of  East  Harlem,  not  then  within  the  Conservation 
boundaries,  clamored  for  and  received  special  attention  within  the  "Area 
Services"  designation.    More  important,  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  Area 
Services  Program  which  was  also  administered  by  the  City1 s  Bureau  of 
Neighborhood  Conservation,  although  the  stated  intentions  of  the  City  for 
this  new  Program  were  not  at  all  the  same  as  for  the  Conservation  areas. 
Eventually  the  Area  Services  Program  became  openly  known  for  what  it  was, 
namely,  a  holding  action  pending  the  evolution  by  the  City  of  plans  for 
clearance  and  redevelopment.    Thus,  it  made  no  pretext  of  providing  the 
inducements  or  assurances  against  demolition  that  were  promised  by  the 
City  in  its  Conservation  Program.    Furthermore,  it  served  to  diffuse  the 
energies  of  the  Bureau's  administrative  staff  from  concentration  on 
Neighborhood  Conservation  as  a  major  program. 

The  termination  process  of  the  Community  Service  Society' s  East 
Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program  will  be  described  In  a  later 
chapter,  since  some  elements  of  the  community  organized  to  protest  the 
change  in  designation  from  a  Neighborhood  Conservation  district  to  an 
Area  Services  district. 
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CHAPfER  II 


METHODS  OF  COMMUNITY  PRACTICE  AND  COMMUNITY  ACTION  MODELS 


In  the  establishment  of  the  East  Harlem  Demonstration  Center,  the 
Community  Service  Society  assumed  that  a  major  goal  of  the  community 
action  program  would  be  the  development  of  resident  leadership  who 
could  begin  to  deal  actively  with  some  of  East  Harlem's  major  social 
problems.    This  type  of  objective  has  come  to  be  known,  in  connection 
with  programs  directed  toward  socially  deprived  areas  and  their  equally 
deprived  inhabitants,  as  the  development  of  ''community  competence". 
It  has  become  generally  accepted  in  the  current  decade  that  seriously 
depressed  areas  invite  strategies  of  intervention  that  vary  from  the 
earlier  traditional  methods  of  help.    These  newer  approaches  are 
characterized  by  their  emphases  upon  a  developmental  component  which 
is  directed  toward  whole  communities  of  people  and  their  involvement  in 
the  solving  of  community  problems.    Historically,  then,  the  East  Harlem 
Demonstration  made  an  early  appearance  within  this  newer  social  welfare 
climate . 

We  have  suggested  in  the  introduction  of  this  report  that  an  area 
of  difference  existed  between  the  basic  objectives  of  the  New  York  City 
Neighborhood  Conservation  Program  and  those  of  the  community  action 
project  of  the  East  Harlem  Demonstration  Center.    In  this  chapter  we  will 
begin  to  consider  some  of  the  congruences  and  differences  as  they  relate 
to  different  frameworks  of  community  practice .    The  following  chapter 
will  present  in  more  detail  the  reinforcing  components  of  the  two  programs 
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which  led  to  the  Community  Service  Society's  decision  to  join  forces 
with  the  City  in  its  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program  as  well  as  the 
residual  differences  which  called  for  a  more  innovative  conceptual 
framework . 

Priorities  in  Community  Practice 

Both  programs  may  be  broadly  described  as  demonstration  programs 
involving  community  organization  efforts  in  a  context  where  community 
organization  is  viewed  as  a  general  label  for  all  social  work  inter- 
ventions designed  to  produce  or  alter  community  services  and/or  facili- 
tate resident  participation.    There  is  considerable  overlapping,  more- 
over, in  varied  approaches  to  community  practice,  and  a  core  of  '  compar- 
able" objectives  may  be  found  in  the  statement  of  goals  as  programs 
have  developed  over  time.    It  is  our  thesis  that  there  are  diversities 
in  the  complex  of  program  objectives,  in  the  methods  and  the  pace  of 
achieving  change  that  result  in  a  characteristic  commitment  by  each 
social  action  program.    These  lead  to  both  subtle  and  gross  differences 
in  the  blueprint  for  practice.    In  sum,  critical  variations  in  practice 
necessarily  stem  from  these  fundamental  differences  in  the  nature  and 
priorities  of  goals,  although  programs  tend  to  be  included  under  similar 
categorical  headings  in  what  has  been  aptly  described  as  "the  many-sided 
community  organization  and  community  development  movement  of  today. 
Thus,  the  tendency  to  designate  the  term  'community  development"  to 
describe  efforts  in  less  developed  countries  than  the  United  States 
and  to  use  the  label  "community  organization"  for  community  planning 


1.    Kaufman,  H.F.:  "Toward  an  Interactional  Conception  of  Community" 
Social  Forces,  XXXVIII,  No.  1  (October  1959),  pp.  8-17- 
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and  action  in  relation  to  welfare  services  in  North  American  Communities, 
served  initially  to  minimize  the  similar  or  identical  elements  that  could 
be  found  in  both  of  these  as  programs  for  underdeveloped  areas,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad. 

Major  differentiations  within  the  community  development  approach  in 
less  developed  countries  have  been  described  as:  (l)  programs  implanted 
by  external  agents,  (2)  multiple  approaches,  and  (3)  "inner  resources'1 
approaches.    Each  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  a  project  or  program 
is  either  superimposed  by  the  outside  "experts"  or  emerges  as  the  result 
of  discussion  with  community  residents,  the  latter,  thus,  reflects  the 
real  concerns  of  the  people.    The  emphasis  in  the  latter  approach  is  on 
communities  of  people  working  at  their  problems  as  they  see  them. 

"Development  of  a  specific  project   .  is  less  important  than  the 

development  of  the  capacity  of  a  people  to  establish  that  project." 

Similarly,  the  efforts  known  as  community  organization  reflect 
diversities  in  practice  and  objectives  which  lead  to  such  categorizations 
as  (l)  the  specific  content  objective,  (2)  the  general  content  objective 
(involving  services  in  a  substantive  area  of  interest),  and  (3)  the 
"process"  objective.    The  latter  is  analogous  to  the  third  category 
referred  to  above  under  the  community  development  approach,  since  the 
primary  objective  is  not  content,  i.e.,  facilities  or  service  of  some 
kind,  but  rather  initiation  of  a  process  in  which  residents  of  a 
community  are  involved  in  identifying  and  taking  action  in  respect  to 
their  problems.    "The  objective  is  less  that  of  some  specific  reform 
than  it  is  the  development  of  community  integration  and  capacity  to 

2.  Ross, Murray  G.:  Community  Organization  Theory  and  Principles , New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,  1955,  p.l^. 
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function  as  a  unit  in  respect  to  common  problems."^ 

Three  major  variables  have  been  factored  by  some  investigators  from 

the  variant  approaches  to  community  work:  time,  objective ,  and  method. 

These  variables  may  be  conceived  as  continua  with  many  appropriate  scale 

points.    The  time  scale  extends  from  the  polar  position  at  which  time  is 

of  the  essence,  as  in  an  emergency,  to  a  point  at  which  sufficient  time 

is  alloted  to  comfortably  complete  the  required  task  or  job  that  is  to 

be  done .    The  objective  scale  ranges  from  the  polar  position  of  a 

specific  plan  or  reform  --  and  consideration  of  method  is  limited  to 

ways  by  which  this  goal  can  be  achieved  —  to  the  polar  position  at  the 

other  end  described  as  "social  therapy"  (a  process).    On  the  method 

scale  one  extreme  position  is  "imposition  of  an  idea,  service  or 

technique,  whereas  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  one  finds  the  position 

of  "self-determination"  or  the  method  by  which  the  members  of  a  given 

community  are  encouraged  to  decide  for  themselves  what  they  consider 

k 

to  be  important  and  what  action  is  deemed  to  be  appropriate.      The  basic 
community  organization  process,  then,  utilizes  the  inner  resources 
approach  of  community  development. 

Those  whose  primary  concern  is  that  the  geographic  community  develop 
sufficient  cohesion  and  skills  to  deal  with  its  own  problems  have  a 
focus  for  their  work  that  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  functional 
group  concerned  with  education,  for  example,  or  any  other  specific 
content  area  of  welfare  in  the  same  community.    These  latter  groups 
may  wish  to  see  greater  community  integration  and  may  cooperate  to  that 


3.      Ibid,  p.  22. 
k.      Ibid,  pp.  27-29 
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end,  but  their  primary  goal  is  the  advancement  of  their  program.  In 
the  former,  the  emphasis  will  be  based  wholly  on  the  process,  the  outcome 
having  two  facets:  the  need  in  respect  to  which  the  community  decides 
to  act  ...  and  the  objective,  which  is  concerned  with  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  community  to  act  on  such  matters. 

These  two  dominant  components  of  the  community  organization  process 
have  been  defined  by  one  community  organization  writer  as  (l)  planning 
and  (2)  community  integration This  use  of  the  term  "planning"  appears 
to  represent  what  has  also  been  called  the  "task  goal",  the  "functional 
problem  goal",  or  the  "social  action  goal".    Although  this  in  itself 
represents  a  complex  operation,  it  excludes  the  other  component,  "com- 
munity integration"  or  "community  capacity"  which  provides  both  a 
psychological  security  for  the  individual  (i.e.,  enhanced  self-esteem) 
as  well  as  a  community  capacity  for  problem  solving. 

In  an  analysis  of  community  action  models.  Warren  discusses  the 
practice  that  primarily  concerns  itself  with  the  community's  integrative 
pattern  (he  labels  it  the  "horizontal  pattern")  the  emphasis  is  on 
strengthening  the  horizontal  pattern  itself,  rather  than  on  the  ad  hoc 
objectives  for  which  community  action  takes  place.    He  suggests  that 
the  emphasis  on  the  former  constitutes  the  essential  element  of 
"community  development".    He  notes,  from  this  standpoint,  that  community 
development  is  distinguished  by  its  emphasis  on  "long  run"  goals  and 
its  primary  attention  to  strengthening  the  horizontal  pattern.  Further- 
more, it  represents  an  attempt  to  deliberately  administer  a  program  of 
strengthening  the  horizontal  pattern,  rather  than  leaving  it  to  the 


5. Ibid,  p.  k3 
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operation  of  the  "interactional  market'  . 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  one  of  the  pertinent  questions  that 
emerges  in  differentiating  approaches  to  community  action  has  to  do  with 
the  relative  importance  of  task  accomplishment  as  against  the  integrative 
pattern  development  in  any  given  community  action.    Thus,  community 
action  projects  may  either  be  viewed  as  episodes  that  merely  activate 
the  integrative  pattern  of  the  community  for  the  period  of  the  action 
episode,  bringing  together  for  a  specific  action  event  units  of  the 
community  which  are  not  usually  activated  together  either  at  all  or  as 
effectively,  in  this  way,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  action  event. 

The  relative  emphasis  on  priorities  has  been  clearly  differentiated 

in  the  following  summary  statement: 

  goals  having  to  do  with  particularized  problems  in  the 

functioning  of  a  community  are  discrete,  segmented,  concrete, 
time  bound.    Goals  having  to  do  with  the  general  capacity  to 
function  are  broad,  pervasive,  transcendental,  non-time  bound, 
developmental  and  constantly  emerging.    Using  a  clinical  or 
casework -work  model  we  might  say  that  particularized  functional 
problems  are  similar  to  the  "presenting  problems"  of  individuals; 
the  general  capacity  to  function  is  the  community  organization 

analogue  of  generalized  'ego-functioning'  It  should  be 

recognized,  however,  that  the  'presenting  problem'  in  community 
organization  may  be  extensive  in  scope  and  substantive  in  its 
own  right 

There  is  apparent  consensus  in  the  thinking  of  the  writers  cited 
above  about  the  primacy  of  the  components  in  community  actions  which 
have  the  objectives  of  strengthening  community  participation  and  the 
various  social  units  at  the  horizontal  level.    This  involves  an  approach 
that  gives priority  to  the  dynamics  of  the  social  interrelationships  and 

o.      Warren,  Roland,  The  Community  in  America.    Chicago:  Rand  McNally 

&  Co.,  1963,  p.  323 
7.      Roth,  Jack  :  "An  Analysis  of  Goals  and  Roles  in  Community 

Organization  Practice",  Social  Work,  Vol.  9,(2)  April  I96U,  p.  25 
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interactions  rather  than  to  the  substantive  question  of  how  a  particular 
task  is  attempted  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  accomplished;  that 
emphasizes  predominantly  the  development  of  the  capacity  for  problem 
solving  and  self-reliance  rather  than  sole  dependence  upon  outer  help 
or  institutional  change  for  the  solution  of  their  problems;  and  that 
accepts  as  an  element  in  promoting  social  change  the  need  of  individuals 
to  learn  the  skills  of  collective  action,  if  effective  community  par- 
ticipation as  a  long-range  goal  is  to  be  achieved. 

It  was  the  primary  critical  objective  of  the  Society's  program  to 
stimulate  and  strengthen  long-range  resident  participation  in  community 
problem- solving,  community  planning  and  action,  as  well  as  its  base  in 
the  social  work  value  system,  that  determined  the  practice  commitment 
and  approaches  that  were  selected  for  this  program.    The  Neighborhood 
Conservation  Program  of  the  City  of  New  York,  however,  developed  from 
a  background  of  Community  Planning  (an  alternate  term  is  City  Planning) 
and  emerged  as  a  measure  to  meet  the  housing  shortage,  with  a  major 
commitirent  to  the  physical  rehabilitation  of  housing.    In  its  more 
inclusive  scope  for  the  current  action  scene  of  that  period,  it  had 
come  to  encompass  a  concern  for  "related  social  problems"  and  a  component 
of  citizen  participation. 

What,  then }  were  the  antecedents  of  the  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Program  that  led  to  the  apparent  fusion  of  physical  and  social  improve- 
ment goals,  and  implied  support  for  a  developmental  stance  in  this 
program?    What  unique  features  of  the  lineage  in  City  Planning  were 
relevant  to  community  based  improvement  programs?    Traditionally,  City 
Planning  has  been  primarily  a  governmental  or  quasi -legal  activity 
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(and  only  occasionally  an  activity  of  voluntary  associations)  and  "has 
attended  to  the  use  of  land,  the  disposition  of  the  City's  aging  and 
obsolete  structures  and  the  location  of  new  capital  facilities" 
It  has  depended  largely  for  implementation  upon  certain  methods  like 
surveys,  zoning,  official  land  maps,  building  codes  and  the  like,  and 
has  thus  focused  largely  upon  the  physical  aspects  of  the  community. 
For  such  planned  change  of  the  physical  aspects  of  City  Planning, 
public  funds  can  be  spent  and  legal  sanctions  brought  to  bear.    As  an 
action  program,  therefore,  City  or  Community  Planning  involves  largely 
actions  and  enterprises  which  can  best  be  carried  out  under  major 
governmental  auspices. 

Historically,  City  Planning  moved  from  concern  with  the  "City 
Beautiful"  to  concerns  for  practicalities  to  meet  the  demands  of 
increasing  commercialism,  and  City  Planning  was  largely  identified 
as  an  engineering  process.    In  1929  the  concept  of  the  neighborhood 
unit  became  an  innovation  in  the  field  of  City  Planning.    The  "planned 
neighborhood"  and  "community11  were  conceived  as  stabilizing  forces  in 
a  dynamic  and  ever-changing  society  and  thereby  a  means  of  channeling, 
directing,  and  encouraging  the  orderly  growth  of  the  City.^  The 
neighborhood  unit  concept  of  planning,  however,  appeared  to  have 
limited  application  in  the  older  urban  areas,  since  there  were  many 
obstacles  to  its  application;  e.g.,  in  1936  the  Mayor's  Committee  on 
City  Planning  divided  New  York  City  into  725  neighborhood  districts. 

8.    Isler,  Morton  and  Rabinow,  Barney,  "Comprehensive  City  Planning, 
"The  Macrocasm  and  the  Microcasm",  paper  presented  at  the  Annual 
Conference  of  the  American  Orthopsychiatric  Association,  March  20, 
1965.  Mimeographed 

9-    "The  Community  Planning  Boards  of  New  York",  Martin  B.  Dworkis, 

Editor:  New  York  University  Graduate  School  of  Public  Administration, 
1961,  p.  8. 
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The  New  York  City  Charter  of  1938  included  a  centralized  planning  agency 
with  the  establishment  of  the  City  Planning  Commission  and  its  service 
organization,  the  Department  of  Planning.    These  institutional  units 
represented  the  efforts  of  the  City  to  resolve  its  community  planning 
problems. 

In  time,  continued  population  shifts  that  resulted  in  further 
erosion  of  the  "historical  basis  of  community  boundaries  and  association" 
caused  additional  alarm  about  the  lack  of  community  identification  and 
led  to  an  intensification  of  surveys  and  suggestions  on  the  local  scene. 
In  I9U7  the  City  Planning  Committee  of  the  Citizens  Union  published  a 
report  under  the  subtitle:  "A  Proposal  for  Subdividing  the  Boroughs 
into  Recognized  Districts"  as  a  basis  for  more  orderly  planning  and 
decentralization  of  municipal  services  and  community  development."^ 

In  the  first  section  of  the  report  the  Committee  proposed  that: 

  any  planning  which  involves  essentially  local  action 

be  undertaken  on  the  basis  of  nuclear  districts,  most  of 
them  already  in  existence  and  easily  identifiable .  Con- 
veniently located  in  each  would  be  developed  eventually  a 
genaine  civic  center  

The  Report  looked  forward  to  grouping  all  City  services  in  one  location 

in  each  district,  as  the  means  for  adapting  City  administration  to  the 

concept  of  the  "community."    Two  alternatives,  (l)  the  institution  of 

administrative  cabinets  composed  of  district  administrators  for  each 

of  the  City  departments  and  (2)  the  development  of  complaint  or 

information  centers  were  not  suggested  as  functions  of  these  units  at 

that  time.    The  Report  projected  a  further  subdivision  of  these  districts 


10.    Ibid,  p.  36. 
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or  conmunities  into  neighborhoods  predicting  that:    'Thus,  the  great 
sprawl.ing  City  can  be  brought  into  human  scale,  and  oice  more  people 
will  be  enabled  to  take  root  and  to  feel  that  they  belong."    As  this 
happened,  the  Committee  thought  that  the  local  supporb  necessary  for 
effective  City  Planning  would  be  possible  and  that  each  district,  in 
cooperation  with  the  City  Planning  Commission,  could  develop  its  own 
master  plan.11    In  1951,  the  Borough  President  of  Manhattan  accepted 
the  plan  of  establishing  twelve  planning  districts  as  suggested  by  the 
Planning  Commission  and  established  within  each  of  them  a  Community 
Planning  Council,  later  redesignated  Community  Planning  Boards.  The 
East  Harlem  Planning  Board  had  net  emerged  as  an  effective  indigenous 
unit  when  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program  was 
undertaken . 

What  seems  clear  in  these  historical  data  is  a  persistent  concern 
for  the  development  of  a  viable  neighborhood  unit  through  which  a  sense 
of  community  identity  could  be  stimulated  and  sustained,  and  the  means 
to  support  effective  resident  involvement  in  local  community  planning 
would  be  legitimatized.    The  significance  of  the  neighborhood  or  local 
area  has  continued  to  pervade  the  community  action  arena  in  the  decade 
of  the  60's,  moreover,  and  is  illustrated  in  two  prevalent  types  of 
program  strategies:     (l)  a  range  of  efforts  to  develop  resident 
participation  in  deprived  urban  neighborhoods  in  order  to  deal  col- 
lectively with  the  social  problems  and  institutional  policies  that 
affect  their  communities,  and  (2)  the  availability  of  neighborhood 
service  units  that  serve  as  "complaint  centers"   ...  the  term  "social 


11.    Ibid.,  p.  37. 
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advocate"  emerged  to  identify  the  major  function  served  by  these  centers 
to  counter  the  bureaucratic  service  problems  of  low  income  populations. 
Contemporary  interest  in  this  function  is  visible  also  in  the  advocacy 
of  "local  City  Halls  '  by  the  current  municipal  administration.* 

Although  students  of  the  community  tend  to  stress  clear-cut  dis- 
tinctions between  City  Planning  (viewed  functionally  as  concentrating 
chiefly  on  physical  planning)  and  over-all  social  planning  (covering 
the  more  comprehensive  field  of  physical,  welfare  and  economic  planning), 
they  admit  the  interpretation  that  physical  planning  has  gradually  taken 
on  a  more  inclusive  view  in  its  efforts  to  promote  public  health,  safety 
and  general  welfare.    It  may  be  noted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  many  of 
the  early  concepts,  even  those  that  initially  appeared  to  be  broad  and 
bold  --  like  urban  renewal  —  had  proved  to  be  too  narrow.    Thus  Shorr 
writes: 

It  did  not  seem  sensible  to  emphasize  slum  clearance  while 
other  salvageable  areas  were  permitted  to  deteriorate  .... 
In  addition,  residents  in  many  areas  began  to  take  a  stand 
against  the  designation  of  renewal  sites. 

The  Housing  Act  of  195^?  therefore,  placed  great  emphasis  on 
rehabilitating  housing.    It  required  localities  to  develop  a 
'workable  program'  ,  assuring  attention  to  broader  citizen 
and  municipal  participation  ...  before  sites  were  selected 
for  clearance .    The  workable  program  appears  to  have  fallen 
short  in  two  respects.    In  at  least  some  cases  ...  the  'work- 
able program'  has  provided  paper  assurances  that  have  not 
been  met.    Second,  with  few  exceptions,  it  remained  a 
physical  plan  that  did  not  succeed  in  fusing  physical  and 


This  statement  does  not  purport  to  be  an  endorsement  of  the  projected 
"local  City  Halls'.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  fields  of  public 
administration  and  social  welfare,  as  well  as  many  individuals,  are 
becoming  sensitized  to  the  need  for  organizational  structures  that 
are  readily  available  to  the  'average  citizen"  and  can  fulfill  the 
advocacy  function.    Consequently,  there  are  many  enthusiastic  pro- 
ponents (throughout  the  world)  of  such  devices  as  the  Ombudsman  or 
the  Citizens'  Advice  Bureau. 
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social  elements  into  a  workable  program.    In  IS 59  the  Congress 
provided  for  Federal  Assistance  to  localities  to  develop  a 
'community  renewal  program'  

The  social  element,  according  to  the  assessments  o:?  Shorr  and  others, 
most  often  turned  up  at  the  point  of  problem,  not  of  planning.  Thus, 
it  was  the  adamant  community  protest  to  the  outcomes  of  urban  renewal 
demolition  that  resulted  in  the  goal  of  earlier  involvement  of  resident 
groups  in  these  programs.    The  1959  Act  suggested  the  intent  of  the 
"funding  fathers''  to  move  toward  more  comprehensive  programming  in 
the  areas  selected  for  community  renewal  which,  in  turn,  was  ref elected 
in  the  Proposal  for  the  New  York  City  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  suggested  an  area  of  consensus  between  the 
goals  of  the  East  Harlem  Project  and  the  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Program  of  the  City  of  New  York.    There  was  agreement  on  a  common  base- 
line which  was  to  include  neighborhood  social  renewal  and  development 
accompanied  by  resident  participation,  with  the  improvement  of  housing 
and  neighborhood  conditions  as  the  task  goal  to  be  addressed.  This 
latter  goal  would  provide,  for  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Project,  the  initial  functional  task  through  which  to  develop  patterns 
of  neighborhood  interaction  and  the  appropriate  organizational  groups 
that  were  later  to  be  expanded  into  broader  organizational  forms.  The 
autonomy  that  the  City's  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program  permitted 
each  conservation  district  was  viewed  as  an  asset  for  the  Society's 
East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project.    In  other  words,  we  were 
free  to  develop  our  own  interventions  in  the  East  Harlem  area. 

12.    Schorr,  Alvin  L.:  Slums  and  Social  Insecurity,  U.  S.  Department 

of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Social  Security  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C;  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  pp.  55-56. 
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We  shall  discuss  at  a  subsequent  point,  however,  the  limitations  that 
this  autonomy  imposed  on  the  attainment  of  the  ambitious  over-all  con- 
servation plans  for  the  City  as  a  whole. 

The  need  for  governmental  collaboration  and  support  in  a  program  of 
urban  community  improvement  seemed  clear,  moreover,  in  view  of  the 
severe  social  problems  extant  in  blighted  areas,  as  well  as  the  role 
of  the  municipal  bureaucracies  in  the  lives  of  the  disadvantaged  popula- 
tion.   The  City's  interest  in  experimenting  with  the  decentralized 
administration  of  municipal  services  was  one  of  the  challenging  features 
of  the  program  in  light  of  the  known  dysfunctions  of  the  municipal 
service  bureaus  and  the  need  to  achieve  changes  in  their  respective 
jurisdictional  policies  and  procedures.    The  dependence  of  the  community 
substructures  on  these  dominant  extra community  institutions  in  the  public 
sector,  inevitably  stimulated  an  area  of  concern  that  literally  extended 
beyond  the  "community"  per  se . 

Recent  attempts  of  community  action  theorists  to  view  the  rapid 
social  changes  in  our  society,  in  the  perspective  of  their  importance 
for  community  action  planning,  have  provided  practioners  with  some 
guidelines  to  conceptualize  their  practice  at  both  the  community  and 
extracommunity  levels.    The  next  section  presents  some  relevant 
considerations . 

The  Community  as  a  Social  System 

The  social  changes  that  have  transformed  the  structure  and  function 
of  American  communities  have  introduced  for  the  urban  community  a 
patterning  (e.g.,  centralization,  specialization,  and  an  increase  in 
impersonal  relationships)  that  fosters  a  decline  in  both  community 
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cohesion  and  community  autonomy;  it  results  in  a  continuing  removal  of 
local  decision-making,  and  an  increased  bureaucratization  in  the  admin- 
istration of  public  service  institutions.    Although  predominant  in 
community  climates  as  a  whole,  in  the  depressed  climates  of  large  cities 
the  decline  in  community  cohesion  and  in  the  level  of  community  partici- 
pation has  been  compounded  by  a  complex  of  factors  which  have  been  sub- 
ject to  conspicuous  prominence  of  late:  in-migration,  physical  deterior- 
ation of  housing,  changing  patterns  of  land  use,  concentrations  of  welfare 
needs  and  problems,  feelings  of  alienation,  and  a  "lack  of  effective 
integrating  structures " . 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  relationship  of  these  elements  to 
social  action  programs  at  the  community  level  are  probably  best  consider- 
ed within  the  framework  of  community  social  system  theory.  Warren's 
discussion  of  this  framework  (a  reference  to  his  concept  of  the  hori- 
zontal, i.e.,  integrative  pattern  of  community  action,  has  already  been 
made)  seems  relevant  as  a  starting  point.    What,  one  may  ask,  is  the 
relation  of  community  units  to  other  social  systems?    Initially,  it  may 
be  stated  that  community  sub-systems  are  often,  although  not  always, 
part  of  social  systems  which  extend  beyond  the  community  setting.    In  a 

general  way  then,  there  are  two  systems  operating  at  the  local  level: 

Ik 

an  internal  system  and  an  external  system.        The  interrelationships 
and  linkages  between  these  systems  were  relevant  to  the  operational 
program  of  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project,  as  we  shall 
note  at  a  later  point. 

13-    Ohlin,  Lloyd  E.  "Urban  Community  Development",  a  paper  presented  at 
the  Conference  on  Socially  Handicapped  Families,  the  French 
Committee  for  UNESCO ,  Paris,  France,  February  I96U;  p.  6 

Ik.    Warren:    op.  cit.,  p.  267 
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These  structural-functional  changes  in  the  community  may  be  viewed 
in  terms  of  a  horizontal  axis  and  a  vertical  axis.    A  major  transform- 
ation in  community  life  is  the  increasing  importance  of  the  community's 
vertical  pattern,  i.e.,  the  ties  to  the  larger  complex  society  and 
culture,  in  contrast  with  the  horizontal  pattern  or  the  relation  of 
local  social  units  to  each  other.    The  vertical  pattern  or  axis  of  the 
community  is  defined  as  the  functional  and  structural  relationship  of 
its  various  social  units  to  the  supercommunity  system*  s  structure  of 
"authority"  and  "powers",  e.g.,  a  local  school  in  relation  to  the  various 
hierarchical  educational  levels  up  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
connections  between  defferent  social  units  which  operate  at  the  community 
level,  constitute  its  horizontal  pattern  or  axis.    Most  often  task 
performance  by  the  community's  constituents  tends  to  orient  them  toward 
outer  community  systems. 

Thus,  two  major  patterns  relevant  to  the  community  as  a  social 

system  are  differentiated:    (l)  the  horizontal  axis  that  emphasizes  the 

locality  and  involves  the  relationship  of  individuals  or  group  to  group 

within  the  local  arena,  and  (2)  the  vertical  axis  that  specializes  in 

"interests"  whose  principal  task  is  the  accomplishment  of  a  specific 

achievement.    At  the  local  level  there  are,  perforce,  many  diverse  units 

related  to  outer  community  systems  in  a  network  of  complex  relationships 

involving  differentiated  levels  of  dependency  and  subordination. 

(in  complementary  manner,  some  of  the  community  units  are  more  strongly 

oriented  horizontally.) 

What  gives  this  highly  varied  pattern  of  outer  community 
relationships  particular  cogency  are  two  related  facts. 
One  is  that,  generally  speaking,  these  vertical  ties  are 
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stronger  than  the  horizontal  ties  among  units  of  any  single 
community.    The  second  is  that  the  'great  change'  constantly 
operates  to  strengthen  these  vertical  ties  and  to  establish,,- 
new  ties  between  the  community  and  outer  community  systems. 

The  increasing  strength  of  the  vertical  community  axis  stems  from 
the  expansion  and  dominance  of  the  large  complex  bureaucratic  organ- 
izations in  the  public  sector  which  more  than  parallels  those  in  the 
sphere  of  private  endeavors.    Consequently,  it  is  at  the  outer  community 
level  that  objectives,  official  rules,  operating  procedures,  norms,  and 
behavior  that  influence  the  pattern  of  life  on  the  local  scene  are  most 
often  determined  and  defined.    The  development  of  organizational 
structures  at  the  neighborhood  level  through  which  local  residents 
could  deal  with  their  social  problems  and  influence  the  public  insti- 
tutions that  serve  them,  is  largely  what  the  Society's  Neighborhood 
Conservation  Project  was  ''all  about".    One  of  the  most  compelling 
reasons  for  joining  the  City's  Program,  as  we  have  already  reported, 
grew  out  of  the  New  York  City  Neighborhood  Conservation  Bureau's 
commitment  to  test  the  decentralization  of  municipal  services  (primarily 
the  inspectional  services  related  to  housing  and  neighborhood  conditions), 
and  the  direct  access  that  was  assured  to  influence  these  outer 
community  bureaucracies. 

Sociological  studies  of  the  twin  issues  of  the  organizational 
dynamics  of  the  bureaucratic  structure  and  the  consequences  of  this 
structure  for  individuals  in  the  various  occupational  roles  had  sensi- 
tized us  to  (l)  the  need  for  access  to  a  power  structure  capable  of 
influencing  the  upper  echelon  in  the  various  Departments,  and  (2)  the 
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need  for  a  program  component  that  would  attempt  to  infuse  a  new  pride 
of  craft  in  the  local  inspectional  personnel,  thereby  reducing  the 
impersonal  rules-focused  stance  of  the  "bureaucratic  servant". 

The  first  need  could  be  met  it  was  presumed,  through  the  direct 
access  to  the  policy-making  strata  of  the  service  hierarchies  that 
characterized  the  early  phases  of  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program 
when  it  was  administered  directly  from  the  Deputy  Mayor's  office,  and 
later  the  Mayor's  office.    This  influence  could  be  supported  as  well 
by  the  "authority"  vested  in  the  local  Neighborhood  Conservation 

■X- 

Directors  who  were  described  as  "local  Mayors"  in  that  period.  The 
second  need  was  met  by  assigning  City  inspectional  staff  (the  bureau- 
cratic agent  at  the  local  level)  a  central  role  in  the  program  conceptu- 
alization of  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project.  This 
program  component  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  subsequent  chapters 
of  this  report . 
Community  Action  Models 

The  emergence  and  acceleration  of  interest  in  "community  development", 
and  the  attendant  focus  on  planned  community  change ,  has  led  to  the 
search  for  action  models  that  contain  a  set  of  dimensions  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  encompass  the  range  and  scope  of  reported  social  action 
episodes  and  may  serve  as  models  for  the  planning  of  social  action. 
We  have  delineated  two  major  types  of  practice  goals:  the  one  that  is 
directed  primarily  to  the  achievement  of  resources  or  concrete  welfare 
aims,  and  the  other  that  emphasizes  growth,  capacity  or  relationship 
goals.    In  reality,  social  work's  main  thrust  in  action  systems  organized 

*  The  preceding  chapter  describes  the  influence  potential  of  the  initial 
administrative  organization  of  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program. 
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for  community  development  includes  both  of  these  phases.    The  dual 
components  are  inevitably  associated  with  each  other,  albeit  in 
different  ways,  in  different  community  action  programs. 

New  community  practitioners  such  as  those  associated  with  community 
development  institutes  (some  in  state  universities),  community  develop- 
ment workers  abroad,  as  well  as  professional  social  workers  on  the  home 
scene,  have  increasingly  become  aware  of  the  significance  of  the  process 
through  which  specific  task  goals  are  achieved.    The  major  obstacle  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  "practitioners  in  all  three  fields  report 
continuous  frustrations  in  trying  to  emphasize  the  strengthening  of 
local  ties  rather  than  placing  emphasis  on  the  specific  task  goal  which 
a  particular  community  action  episode  may  seek  to  achieve"."1"^ 
Tumin  describes  this  as  the  competing  claims  and  demands  of  the  two 
major  purposes  which  often  cross;  (l)  the  task  achievement  purpose,  and 
(2)  the  need  for  development  of  concern  for  problem  solving  and  a  spirit 
of  self-reliance  in  communities  which  have  typically  depended  upon  others 
for  the  solution  of  their  problem.    He  suggests: 

It  is  pointless  to  aver  solemnly  that  these  two  goals 
constitute  equal  priority  aims  of  any  good  student  of 
community  development.    That  goes  without  saying.  The 
salient  fact  which  must  be  confronted  is  that  sharp 
strains  and  incompatibilities  in  programs  arise  with 
almost  monotonous  regularity  out  of  the  conflict  of  the 
different  priorities  which  are  given  to  these  two 
purposes .  .  .  . . 

"Unfortunately,"  Warren  further  comments, "the  two  types  of  goals 

do  not  coincide  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  choice  between  them 

18 

when  actual  action  episodes  are  involved."        In  community  development, 

16.  Warren,  op.  cit.,  p.  329 

17.  Tumin,  Melvin  M. ,  "Some  Requirements  for  Effective  Community  Develop- 
ment", Community  Development  Review,  December,  1958,  pp.  3-^- 

18.  Warren,  op.  cit.,  p.  330 
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where  the  major  goal  is  strengthening  of  the  community's  integrative 
pattern  through  the  development  of  specific  action  systems,  the  strength- 
ening of  the  horizontal  pattern  becomes  the  highest  goal  with  task 
accomplishment  subsidiary  to  it. 

This  choice  of  priorities  was  one  which  did  confront  the  East  Harlem 
Neighborhood  Conservation  endeavor  in  its  association  with  the  City. 
As  we  have  indicated,  a  primary  objective  of  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood 
Conservation  Project  was  community  integration  and  the  development  of  a 
set  of  organizational  groups  that  would  promote  interaction  among 
community  residents  toward  the  goal  of  collective  actions.    The  City's 
Program  gave  a  greater  priority  to  the  improvement  of  physical  living 
conditions  in  the  area.    In  combining  these  objectives  the  East  Harlem 
Conservation  Project  sought  to  develop  an  intervention  program  in  depth, 
and  at  times  did  indeed  face  the  predicted  competing  claims  and  the 
constraints  that  a  'conflict'1  of  the  two  purposes  could  cause.  However, 
the  conceptualization  developed  by  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Con- 
servation Project  sought  an  accommodation  to  the  two  sets  of  goals. 

These  reported  frustrations  in  achieving  the  strengthening  of  local 

integrative  ties  are  analogous  to  the  problems  encountered  in  developing 

organized  structures  among  low  income  people,  recently  reported  by 

Cloward  and  Piven .    They  have  described  the  enormous  difficulties  of 

creating  and  sustaining  an  organization  when  a  structural  context 

promoting  regular  interaction  is  lacking.    Using  the  rent  strike 

illustratively,  they  conclude: 

  the  movement  was  soon  exhausted.    It  was  exhausted 

by  the  increasing  tasks  of  organizing  in  the  absence  of  a 
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structure  of  interaction  that  could  be  capitalized  upon.  y 

The  need  to  develop  organizational  structures  to  act  as  vehicles 
of  interaction  was  considered  in  planning  for  both  the  short-range  and 
long-range  action  phases  of  the  East  Harlem  Conservation  Project.  At 
the  inception  of  the  Project,  structures  for  interaction  were  to  be 
developed  through  the  formation  of  small  groups  that  would  promote  the 
learning  of  collective  action  skills.    For  the  long-term  outlook,  the 
mechanisms  to  transform  these  groups  into  more  permanent  organizational 
forms  would  be  sought  through  the  development  of  ties  with  broadly  based 
organizations  (both  those  already  extant  and  others  that  would  probably 
be  developed).    In  this  way  linkages  to  more  permanent  organizational 
forms  would  be  consolidated,  an  end  result  that  would  represent  the 
fulfillment  of  the  total  action  cycle . 

A  five  stage  social  system  action-model  has  been  developed  by  Warren 
and  includes  the  various  elements  and  phases  of  community  action  systems 
from  their  inception  to  their  expansion  and  transformation  into  sustained 
on-going  systems  for  action. 

This  model  is  described  as  follows: 

1.    The  initial  environment  in  which  the  action  system 
emerges";    There  are  two  major  aims  here:  (a)  the 
condition,  problems,  needs  or  troubles  that  created 
the  patterns  for  community  action  that  exist,  and 
(b)  The  patterns  for  community  action  that  already 
exist,  to  which  the  action  system  must  be  related 
in  some  functional  way.     (in  communities  where  the 
deficiency  is  in  the  knowledge  of  "how  to  pull 
together" ,  the  action  may  arise  specifically  to 
develop  channels  of  cooperative  action  --  to 
strengthen  the  horizontal  system. ) 

19.    Cloward,  Richard  A.  and  Piven,  Frances  F.    'Politics,  Professionalism 
and  Poverty"  :  Paper  prepared  for  Columbia  University  School  of 
Social  Work,  Arden  House  Conference,  November  19&5-  (Mimeographed) 
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2.    The  Inception  of  the  Action  System:    The  principal 
task  of  the  action  system  at  the  inception  stage  is 
to  define  the  accomplishment  which  is  to  result  from 
the  community  action  and  to  determine  which  elements 
of  the  community  must  be  involved  in  order  to  assure 
this  accomplishment. 

3^    The  Expansion  of  the  Action  System:  Characteristically 
this  would  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  type  of  action 
which  by  definition  would  make  it  a  community  action, 
although  the  purpose  for  bringing  in  other  groups 
should  be  clear  (e.g.,  to  support,  or  sustain,  or 
help  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  action  system 
itself  as  it  proceeds  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
objectives).    The  direction  and  flow  of  expansion 
may  be  determined  by  the  functions  to  be  performed 
by  the  members  of  the  expanded  system  (e.g.,  they  may 
be  needed       planning  the  task  aspects  of  community 
action;  or  to  constitute  linkages  to  various  other 
groups,  needed  then  or  at  a  later  stage;  or  their 
cooperation  with  an  end  product  could  be  secured). 

k.    Operation  of  the  Expanded  Action  System:  Often, 

although  not  always,  this  will  include  the  carrying 
out  of  an  extensive  operation  involving  a  large 
number  of  people  or  groups,     (it  may  constitute  the 
stage  in  which  a  community  action  gets  done,  or  in 
which  a  set  of  plans  is  developed,  or  involve  the 
attempt  to  change  attitudes  and  behavior  among  a 
large  number  of  people.) 

5-    The  Transformation  of  the  Action  System:    The  actual 
fate  of  the  action  system  is  the  element  of  focus  at 
this  stage... are  here  concerned  with  the  systemic 
residue  of  the  community  action  ...  a  new  organ- 
ization or  a  set  of  informal  relations  have  been 
established  or  strengthened  which  may  likewise 
facilitate  future  action.      At  times  a  major  action 
in  terms  of  a  specific  accomplishment  may  fail  but 
leave  as  a  consequence  either  strong  informal  ties 
of  association  and  reciprocal  obligation  and/or 
future  collaborative  action  among  the  principal 
professional  leaders.2^ 

As  suggested  above,  community  actions  can  be  viewed  as  action  systems 

developing  from  their  inception  to  their  dissolution  or  transformation 

in  relation  to  the  action  task  for  which  they  were  instituted. 


20.    Ibid,  pp.  315-320 
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These  stages,  however,  provide  the  developmental  model  of  an  action 
system  in  which  the  system  rather  than  the  task  is  emphasized,  so  as 
to  highlight  the  dynamics  of  the  action  process. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  awareness  on  the  part  of  community 
practitioners  in  social  work  of  the  need  for  a  more  adequate  framework 
to  which  they  can  orient  their  practice,  as  well  as  a  general  recogni- 
tion that  it  is  timely  to  apply  some  new  dimensions  to  community  prob- 
lems.   For  example,  Sherrard  suggests  that  an  "exclusive  adherence  to 
the  more  traditional  professional  value  model"  does  not  allow  for  the 
comprehensive  scope  required  in  community  practice  to  engineer  "social 
change".    He  presumes  that  the  many  practice  failures  and  inadequacies 
in  the  "new  broad  attacks"  on  human  problems  may  be  traced  to  an 

underdevelopment  in  basic  theory  concerned  with  change  processes  and 
21 

methods . 

It  would  appear,  moreover,  that  popular  practice  theory  does  not 
explain  completely  what  actually  goes  on  in  practice,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  forces  that  are  moving  practice  in  new  directions,  e.g., 
the  growth  of  governmental  roles  in  social  welfare.  Exploratory- 
analytical  studies  of  practice  settings,  carried  out  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  confirm  the  "suspicion"  that  a  combination  of  practice 
approaches  is  usually  employed  in  current  community  practice. 
Sherrard  advises: 

Our  investigations  suggest  that  practitioners  do  operate 
in  this  fashion  to  some  extent.    Commonly,  they  take  into 
account  the  realistic  limitations  imposed  by  bureaucracies. 

21 . Sherrard,  Thomas  P.;  "Planned  Community  Change",  The  Social  Welfare 
Forum,  New  York  Columbia  University  Press,  196k,  p.  101. 


They  make  impressionistic  assessments  of  the  strength  and 
potency  of  various  power  forces  in  the  community.  They 
make  similar  assessment  of  the  influences  and  potential 
utility  of  the  major  institutions  in  the  community.  On 
the  basis  of  these  judgments  they  plan  their  procedures 
and  employ  a  range  of  methodologies.  2 

It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  postulate  that  the  effective 
strategies  for  community-directed  practice  that  have  emerged  in  the 
current  era,  of  necessity  combine  a  range  of  practice  approaches  — 
including  the  range  from  process  to  power  approaches.    Within  the 
boundaries  of  current  thinking  it  would  no  longer  be  adequate  to 
follow  a  method  of  operation  based  on  a  predetermined  predeliction 
along  a  single  track.    A  dynamic  orientation  to  current  community 
practice  includes  the  recognition  that  various  concepts  needed  during 
the  chronological  life  span  of  a  community  development  program. 

In  closing  this  chapter,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  that  the  armamen 
toriura  of  community  practice  is  varied  and  encompasses  a  gamut  of 
principles,  techniques  and  remedies  that  include:  attempts  at  integra- 
tion through  conciliation  and  accommodation,  the  use  of  conflict  or 
authority,  fact-finding,  persuasion  and  direction,  leadership  culti- 
vation, small  group  processes,  coordination,  citizen  involvement, 
adult  education,  neighborhood  development,  city  planning,  involvement 
of  the  community's  "elite"  structure,  as  well  as  others.    This  scope  i 
sufficiently  broad  to  provide  a  cluster  of  strategies  that  are  ap- 
propriate for      differentiated  approaches  to  a  community's  structure 
and  social  problems,  as  well  as  for  modifications  when  unanticipated 
exigencies  arise. 


22.    Ibid,  p.  117 
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CR4PTER  III 

THE  CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK  OF  THE 
EAST  HARLEM  NEIGHBORHOOD  CONSERVATION  PROJECT 

Selection  of  the  Social  Problem 

How  may  the  major  social  problem  to  which  the  social-planning  com- 
munity-action component  of  the  East  Harlem  Demonstration  Center  was  ad- 
dressed be  defined  at  the  time  the  program  was  initially  conceived  and 
planned?    The  problem  of  concern  has  been  discussed  in  the  literature 
through  various  designations,  among  which  the  following  have  appeared: 
states  or  conditions  of  social  alienation,  most  specifically  pinpointed 
in  deprived  urban  areas;  the  lack  of  community  participation  by  those 
who  are  most  disadvantaged;  the  relinquishment  of  decision -making  (which 
affects  their  interests  to  more  advantaged  or  more  powerful  groups  or 
individuals  in  the  extra  community  systems;  modes  of  adaptation  which  have 
been  characterized  as  apathy,  lethargy,  hopelessness,  cynicism,  sus- 
piciousness, anomia  and/or  anger;  the  lack  of  a  community  identifica- 
tion or    community  "frame  of  mind";  low  levels  of  community  functioning 
and  autonomy;  inadequate  and  unreliable  networks  of  social  interaction 
and  influence;  and  the  absence  of  a  belief  in  collective  action.  Many 
of  the  elements  which  characterize  a  strong  democratic  community  have 
been  presumed  to  be  lacking  or  at  best  dormant  in  the  population 
se.lected  by  the  projects  encompassed  in  the  East  Harlem  Demonstration 
Center. 

The  major  projected  goal  of  the  Community  Service  Society  in  its 
cooperative  program  with  the  City  may  be  paraphrased  as  the  resolution 
of  those  "defeatist"  attitudes  that  characterize  the  residents  in 
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deprived  urban  areas.    This  was  to  be  attempted  through  the  develop- 
ment of  new  modes  of  collective  action  and  new  methods  or  structures  of 
influence  in  the  East  Harlem  community.    The  program  would  be  pointed 
toward  long-range  community  planning  and  neighborhood  development.  It 
saw,  as  the  major  responsibilities  of  its  staff,  a  sharp  focus  on  help- 
ing all  significant  elements  of  the  community  become  more  active  in  new 
roles,  as  citizens  or  leaders,  in  the  community  power  structure  and 
in  broad-spread  action  for  social  change  and  betterment.    This  involve- 
ment of  many  community  elements  in  community  problem  solving  would,  it 
was  believed,  result  in  a  stimulation  or  vitalization  of  potential 
capability  on  the  part  of  local  organizations  and  residents.  The 
developmental  core,  then,  may  be  found  in  the  long-run  goal  of 
enabling  the  community  to  develop  the  motivation,  capacity  and  skills 
to  act  on  its  own  behalf.    From  this  perspective,  the  program  was 
intended  to  develop  new  "adaptive  patterns"  for  the  community  as  a 
whole . 

Emphasis  on  developing  or  stimulating  this  kind  of  goal  involves, 
as  a  significant  technique  of  practice,  the  organization  of  and  assist- 
ance to  groups  of  residents  in  the  community  who,  in  turn,  could  become 
engaged  in  larger  more  permanent  action  groups.    These  objectives,  as 
we  have  cited  in  an  earlier  section,  stem  in  the  largest  measure  from 
the  social  work  value  system  which  has  identified  them  as  primary  goals 
for  social  work  acts  of  community  intervention. 

To  recapitulate  the  contrast,  the  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Program  of  the  City  of  New  York  was  originally  conceived  as  a  measure 
to  meet  the  housing  shortage  and  improve  housing  conditions  in  deteri- 
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orating  areas,  the  latter  by  preventing  further  deterioration  and  en- 
couraging moderate  rehabilitation.    Conservation  was  clearly  a  com- 
ponent of  the  Urban  Renewal  Program  and  was  focused  primarily  on 
neighborhood  decline.    In  the  words  of  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner,  in  a 
statement  on  Neighborhood  Conservation:    "It  (Neighborhood  Conservation) 
checks  decay  of  neighborhoods  which  are  still  sound,  but  threatened  by 
blight,  by  conserving  their  physical  and  social  values."1    It  was  thus 
directed  toward  techniques  aimed  at  stopping  the  spread  of  urban  blight 
and  was  clearly  a  housing  program  with  a  major  commitment  to  physical 
rehabilitation.    The  problems  with  many  of  the  dwellings  in  the  gray 
areas  selected  for  conservation  were  not  only  defects  in  the  buildings 
per  se,  but  in  part  were  problems  of  chronic  bad  maintenance,  bad 
building  use.,  overcrowding,  unhealthy  neighborhood  social  conditions, 
and  the  like.    The  avowed  goals  of  this  program,  therefore,  included 
the  amelioration  of  associated  social  problems  as  well  as  the  arrest 
of  physical  deterioration. 

We  have  already  reviewed  the  Federal  mandate  that  physical  planning 
in  community  renewal  programs  should  include  the  component  of  citizen 
participation.    Such  a  commitment  required  some  degree  of  coordination 
among  the  services  and  agencies  involved  in  the  community,  and  the 
City's  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program  did  indeed  plan  for  this 
objective.    One  of  the  major  questions  that  has  been  raised,  and  has 
not  been  answered  in  The  Housing  and  Urban  Redevelopment  Board's 
reports  was  whether  the  loosely  structured  programming  (the  fact  that 

1. "The  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program",  Report  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  The  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board;  pp  1-7.  (Mimeographed) 
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each  Neighborhood  Conservation  district  was  permitted  considerable 
autonomy  in  their  overall  program  and  in  the  implementation  of  objectives ) 
could  constitute  a  substantial  effort  through  which  the  amelioration  of 
over-all  social  problems  would  take  place,  let  alone  set  in  motion  a 
long-term  process  by  which  the  community  could  constantly  "renew  itself" 
on  its  own  behalf. 

A  comparison  between  the  projected  East  Harlem  community  action 
program  embodied  in  its  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  and  the 
City's  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program  may  also  be  made,  then,  in 
relation  to  the  major  "social  problem"  to  which  each  program  was  to 
be  addressed.    The  emphasis  in  the  former  was  directed  to  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  community's  knowledge  and  skills  as  to  "how  to  pull 
together"  in  order  to  develop  and  utilize  stable  channels  of  cooperative 
community  action.    In  the  latter,  the  primary  effort  was  directed 
toward  a  housing  problem,  although  there  was  a  concern  with  achieving 
greater  community  integration  in  the  course  of  advancing  the  major 
program  goals. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  about  the  value  and  desirability 
of  urging  members  of  local  communities  to  undertake  social  action 
in  their  own  behalf  in  a  community  action  program,  and  it  seems  unnecessary, 
in  view  of  the  many  discussions  in  the  recent  literature  to  describe  in 
detail  the  paratherapeutic  function  that  resident  participation  may 
have  for  the  inhabitants  of  deprived  urban  areas.    Suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  some  programs  the  anticipated  outcome  has  been  denoted  as 
improved  mental  health,  since  the  assumption  is  made  that  in  learning 
to  cope  with  the  environment,  people  can  also  in  time  come  to  cope 
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"better  with  their  own  problems.     "Self-esteem  replaces  social  stigma." 
Varietes  of  changes  have  been  postulated  as  achievable  through  citizen 
participation  programs  —  e.g.,  ability  for  social  criticism,  organization 
of  new  centers  of  power  in  the  urban  environment,  improved  mental  health, 
reduction  of  social  alienation  and  self-help  activities.  Ideally, 
these  writers  note,  the  specific  outcome  among  these  several  enumerated 
goals  should  be  identified  if  the  intervention  is  to  be  sharpened  and 
the  program's  effectiveness  is  to  be  clearly  assessed.    The  over-all 
trend  has  been,  however,  to  fuse  all  possible  outcomes  that  may  be 
enumerated  and  to  anticipate  a  broad  spectrum  of  outcome  changes.-* 

Granting  that  multiple  problems  exist  in  depressed  areas  and  that 
many  of  these  problems  constitute  a  concern  for  groups  of  residents, 
how  does  the  change  agent  go  about  identifying  targets  for  action  ap- 
propriate for  the  social  development  of  these  areas?    In  other  words, 
how  does  one  go  about  selecting  the  "development  problem"?    It  has  been 
suggested  by  Dr.  Ohlin  of  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Social  Work 
that  the  selection  of  the  particular  problem  may  significantly  deter- 
mine the  activities  to  be  engaged  in,  the  form  of  organization,  the 
segments  of  the  population  involved  and  the  means  employed  to  achieve 
the  program  goals.    He  notes,  furthermore,  that  certain  types  of 
problems  are  more  readily  resolved  by  indigenous  or  resident  effort 
than  others.    He  comments: 

2^     Rein,  Martin  and  Miller,  S.M.  :  "The  Demonstration  Project  as  a 
Strategy  of  Change".    Paper  presented  at  the  Columbia  University- 
Mobilization  for  Youth  Training  Institute  Workshop,  April  30,  I96U, 
p.  2k.  (Mimeographed) 


3.    Loc.  cit. 
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Unfortunately,  we  do  not  possess  an  adequate  classifica- 
tion for  such  problems.    We  need  better  criteria  for 
selecting  those  development  problems  most  amenable  to 
indigenous  organizations  with  different  levels  of 
experience,  scope  and  competence.  k 

He  elaborates  this  further  by  presenting  several  "tentative"  criteria 

that  are  currently  used  in  community -based  projects : 

1.  What  is  the  degree  of  indigenous  awareness  of  the  tar- 
get problem? 

2.  What  is  the  level  of  indigenous  concern  about  the 
problem? 

3«    What  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  problem  to 
residents  in  relation  to  other  problems  which  they 
may  have? 

h.    To  what  extent  are  remedial  actions  and  appropriate 
organizational  means  either  visible  or  accessible  to 
interested  indigenous  persons  or  groups? 

5.    What  do  the  indigenous  members  of  the  community 
perceive  as  the  probability  of  immediate  or  long- 
range  solution? 

In  joining  in  the  City's  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program,  the 
East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  was  committed  to  the 
designation  of  housing  improvement  and  conservation  as  the  initial 
target  for  social  action.    This  selection  of  a  problem  may  be 
measured  against  the  first  two  criteria  specified  above,  i.e., 
(l)  the  degree  of  indigenous  awareness  of  the  problem;  (2)  the  level  of 
indigenous  concern  about  the  problem.    The  record  in  East  Harlem  indi- 
cates that  the  East  Harlem  community,  through  such  organized  bodies 
as  the  East  Harlem  Civic  Association  and  the  East  Harlem  Council  for 
Community  Planning  plus  several  other  sub-groups  including  the  political 


4. Ohlin,  op.  cit.,  p.  15 
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clubs  in  the  area,  had  for  many  years  expressed,  with  major  emphasis, 
the  community's  concern  about  housing.    This  dates  back  to  the  late 
19^0' s  when  some  segments  of  the  community,  including  the  East  Harlem 
Council  and  the  in-migrating  Puerto  Ricans,  thought  that  the  solution 
to  the  housing  problem  in  East  Harlem  might  be  found  through  an 
extensive  public  housing  program.    The  warnings  of  a  group  of  dissidents 
that  a  program  of  these  dimensions  would  stratify  the  community  as  a 
low-income  area  went  unheeded,  and  the  City  did  embark  upon  an  extensive 
low -rent  public  housing  program.    As  a  result,  many  of  the  upwardly 
mobile  residents  moved  out  of  the  area  and  the  impact  of  the  loss  of 
their  leadership  had  indeed  became  a  palpable  reality  by  the  late 
1950' s. 

This  erosion  in  the  community's  population  stimulated  new  concern 
in  the  groups  that  had  previously  favored  such  a  housing  solution,  as 
well  as  in  other  groups  and  individuals  in  the  area.    A  new  fear 
emerged,  namely,  that  continued  property  decay  in  the  remaining  pri- 
vate housing  stock  vould  lead  in  turn  to  further  slum  clearance  and 
displacement  of  people.    In  addition,  many  of  the  older  residents, 
particularly  the  Italians,  were  resentful  at  the  apparent  "abuse" 
which  they  attributed  to  the  City's  housing  policies,  since  this  policy 
had  resulted  in  the  in-migration  of  new  "minority  groups"  and  the 
exodus  of  both  long-term  stable  residents  and  the  small  businessman. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons  --  different  for  the  newcomers  than  for  the 
old-timers  in  the  area  --  housing  was  a  firmly  established  concern 
of  many  residents  and  their  leadership. 
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There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  markedly  inadequate  housing 
conditions  either  perceptibly  influence  or,  at  the  least,  are  associated 
with  health,  behavior  and  attitudes.    To  review  the  literature  on  this 
subject  would  require  a  monograph  in  itself  and  it  has  been  documented 
elsewhere.^    It  is  well  known  that  in  a  population  characterized  by  poor 
housing  there  also  exists  a  multiplicity  of  interlocking  social  problems. 
In  the  handlung  of  the  housing  problem,  therefore,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  for  the  change  agent  to  anticipate  the  identification  of 
other  community  needs  that  would  be  amenable  to  social  action  efforts  on 
the  part  of  East  Harlem  resident  population,  as  skills  in  collective 
action  regarding  housing  were  being  achieved. 

It  has  also  been  noted  that  part  of  the  sense  of  hopelessness  and 
futility  in  residents  in  deprived  urban  areas  arises  from  their  feelings 
of  powerlessness  to  affect  the  organization  or  operation  of  the  large 
bureaucratic  enterprises  —  education,  recreation,  industry  and  labor. 
This  counterforce  to  strengthening  collective  ties  in  the  community, 
the  major  goal  of  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project, 
would  thus  limit  the  opportunity  for  changes  at  the  local  level  through 
the  efforts  of  the  residents  alone.    This,  as  we  have  previously 
mentioned,  accounted  for  the  value  placed  upon  the  City's  plan  to  test 
the  decentralization  of  the  basic  municipal  services  as  a  component  of 
its  demonstration,  and  was  viewed  as  supportive  to  the  goal  of 

5.  An  extensive  bibliography  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  Schorr, 
Alvin  L. :  Slums  and  Social  Insecurity.    U.S. Dept.  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Social  Security  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
Research  Report  No.  1. 

6.  Ohlin:  op.  cit.,  p.  20 
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strengthening  autonomy  at  the  community  or  "horizontal  level".  The 
availability  of  the  district  Neighborhood  Conservation  Office  as  a 
local  "complaint  center",  if  effective  as  a  voice  to  the  bureaucratic 
service  network,  offered  residents  another  facet  for  direct  access  to 
these  services.    It  was  anticipated  that  a  reduction  in  the  "red  tape" 
and  other  organizational  hindrances  that  the  citizen  experiences  in 
presenting  his  complaints  to  municipal  bureaucracies  would  be  forth- 
coming through  the  advocacy  function  of  the  "complaint  center". 

It  was  hoped  that  the  impact  of  these  devices  on  the  policies  of 
the  City  departments  that  affect  housing  and  other  environmental  con- 
ditions, such  as  health,  welfare,  education,  police  protection  and  the 
like,  would  be  considerable  as  a  consequence  of  the  direct  observation 
of  the  "functioning"  of  these  departments.    Further  support  was  expected 
from  the  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  City  to  offer  "maximal  services" 
in  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  districts  and  to  intervene  through  the 
City's  central  Neighborhood  Conservation  staff  with  the  administrators 
of  the  various  municipal  departments,  as  needed. 
Distinctive  Program  Differences 

Despite  these  reinforcing  components  and  the  similar  overlapping 
aims  between  the  two  programs,  there  were  other  differences  between 
them  in  addition  to  the  basic  one,  i.e.,  the  difference  in  the  major 
focus,  discussed  earlier  in  considerable  detail.    For  example,  the 
experimental  aims  of  the  East  Harlem  Demonstration  Project  stemmed 
from  a  more  "scientific"  orientation  than  did  the  program  of  the  City, 
where  the  primary  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  demonstration  components  and 
not  on  the  use  of  an  experimental  research  design  to  measure  the  effects 
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of  the  program.    With  the  exception  of  minimal  statistical  and  narrative 
reports  of  the  program  operations,  the  City  required  no  objective  measure- 
ments of  the  various  district  programs.    The  Community  Service  Society, 
anticipated  the  use  of  the  first  two  years  as  an  experience  "base  for 
developing  a  demonstration-research  proposal.    The  City,  again  in 
contrast,  initially  projected  a  total  demonstration  for  two  years  and 
requested  Federal  funds  for  financing  the  Central  Staff  and  Bureau  for 
that  period  of  time,  as  well  as  a  commitment  from  the  cooperating  agencies 
for  the  two-year  period.    The  Community  Service  Society  expected  to 
develop  a  variety  of  approaches  adapted  from  social  work  theory  in 
these  first  years  and  the  effectiveness  of  these  approaches  would  then 
be  analyzed  through  an  experimental  research  design  in  order  to 
assess  their  contribution  to  housing  improvement,  to  community  planning 
and  to  urban  development  programs.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
conduct  of  research  within  each  of  the  East  Harlem  Demonstration 
pro jects  was  a  requirement  of  the  Community  Service  Society's  Board.  The 
City  was  well  aware  of  the  agency's  plan  and,  except  for  minor,  easily 
adjustable  differences,  for  the  first  few  years  gave  it  its  backing  and 
"blessing". 

In  summary,  then,  the  Community  Service  Society  envisaged  a  much 
longer  timetable,  namely  a  minimum  of  five  years.    This  grew  out  of 
the  recognition  of  the  time  requirements,  first,  for  a  development 
program  to  enhance  community  competence  and,  second,  for  a  research  pro- 
gram to  measure  the  outcomes  of  the  intervention.    Although  the  Society's 
experience  (and  the  experiences  of  others  )  eventually  made  the  City  aware 
of  the  limitations  of  a  two-year  program,  it  was  observed  by  one  writer 
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that  the  City's  planners  tended  to  be  vague  about  the  time  the  program 

would  require  and  that  no  provisions  had  been  made  or  requested  for  a 

7 

five-year  funding  for  any  of  the  districts.      In  this  context,  the 

same  observer  evaluates  the  City's  plans  as  follows:  "The  stated  goals 

Q 

are  ambitious,  too  ambitious." 

Another  aspect  of  the  program  that  was  of  special  interest  to  the 
Community  Service  Society  was  the  contribution  of  social  work  and  social 
work  methods  to  community  development  programs.    While  recognizing 
that  a  comprehensive  program,  especially  in  the  area  of  housing  con- 
servation and  redevelopment,  called  for  multi -disciplined  skills 
(e.g.,  real  estate  consultants  and  technicians,  legal  services,  etc.), 
the  Society  envisioned  the  program  primarily  as  a  social  work  enter- 
prise, with  one  outcome,  the  identification  of  the  social  work  and 
non-social  work  components.    The  City,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded 
the  social  work  role  within  the  districts  as  primarily  the  provision 
of  short-term  casework  services  and  referrals  to  helping  resources, 
and  participation  in  the  relocation  of  tenants.    Social  workers  on  the 
central  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Neighborhood  Conservation  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  coordination  and  facilitation  of  municipal  social 
services  for  the  various  districts. 

Additional  insight  about  the  orientation  of  the  City's  Bureau  of 
Neighborhood  Conservation  may  be  gleaned  from  the  separation  both  in 

7.  Low,  Frances:    Neighborhood  Conservation  in  New  York  City.  A 
Report  published  by  the  Citizens'  Housing  and  Planning  Council  of 
New  York,  June  19&2,  p.  3-^»  (Mimeographed) 

8.  Ibid,  p.  k. 
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policy  and  operational  procedures  of  the  '"building-oriented"  and  "people - 
oriented"  task  forces.    Also  noted  earlier  was  the  fact  that  the  liaison 
and  coordinating  functions  of  the  Bureau  and  district  staffs  were 
organized  on  the  basis  of  this  dichotomy.    The  Community  Service  Society's 
program  was  based  on  a  more  integrated  conception  of  the  interrelated- 
ness  of  all  persons  within  the  environment:  tenants,  property  owners, 
inspectional  personnel  and  health,  education,  welfare  and  police  per- 
sonnel.   For  example,  the  group  meetings  of  municipal  inspectional 
personnel  had  as  one  of  its  major  goals  enabling  the  inspectors  to  see 
the  tenants  as  persons  with  problems  and  needs  within  the  context  of 
their  homes  and  building  conditions .    In  this  way,  the  impersonal 
stance  of  the  bureaucratic  agent  would  be  reduced. 

To  summarize,  the  Community  Service  Society's  initial  objectives  in 
this  particular  community-action  program  in  East  Harlem  are  congruent  with 
many  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  community  development  program. 
On  the  basis  of  the  rationale  presented  above,  however,  the  Society 
entered  into  a  collaborative  arrangement  with  the  Neighborhood  Conserva- 
tion Program  of  the  City,  in  which  they  both  subscribed  to  the  City's 
objectives  in  its  Program  and  simultaneously  envisioned  the  possibility 
of  using  the  housing  problem  to  achieve  another  set  of  objectives. 
These  objectives  were  concerned  with  method  and  process  in  stimulating 
and  strengthening  new  roles  for  residents  of  the  area  as  community 
participants.    To  achieve  this,  the  Society  planned  to  circumscribe 
and  delimit  its  activities  within  a  small  concentrated  area  in  lieu 
of  spreading  its  activities  thinly  through  the  use  of  an  overall 
approach  in  the  conservation  district,  and  all  strands  of  the  inter- 
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vention  program  were  developed  in  depth.    It  was,  of  course,  anticipated 
that  outside  funds  would  "become  available  to  subsidize  a  larger  staff  and 
that  the  program  would  then  be  extended  to  the  additional  blocks  in  the 
area.    Thus,  the  flexibility  made  possible  by  the  City's  Neighborhood 
Conservation  Bureau's  administrative  approach  to  the  districts  was 
evaluated  as  an  asset  in  achieving  the  special  objectives  of  the  East 
Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project. 

The  research  model,  developed  in  the  two  East  Harlem  Demonstration 
Center's  projects  for  special  groups,  was  an  experimental  model  which 
utilized  treatment  and  control  groups.    Attempts  were  also  made  by  the 
East  Harlem  Demonstration  Center  to  secure  funding  for  such  an  experi- 
ment within  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project.  Conse- 
quently, considerable  effort  went  into  developing  a  research  formulation 
in  1962,  and  into  a  revision  the  following  year,  in  order  to  develop  a 
design  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  a  program  that  was  substantively 
directed  toward  attitude  change,  improved  inter-group  relations  among 
the  major  ethnic  groups  in  the  area,  and  cooperative  and  collaborative 
efforts  in  the  solution  of  common  problems. 

The  emphasis  in  the  housing  improvement  part  of  the  Project  was  to 
be  placed  upon  improving  the  lines  of  communication  between  the  three 
major  units  related  to  housing  improvement  and  upon  expanding  the  inter- 
actional field  within  which  they  function.    The  interactional  system, 
considered  the  most  pertinent  to  housing  improvement,  comprised  the 
three  units  of  tenants,  landlords  and  municipal  inspectional  personnel: 

The  interdependence  of  these  units  is  obvious  and 
crucial  to  even  the  most  minimal  improvements  in  housing 
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conditions . ~ 

The  following  assumptions  are  derived  from  the  conceptual  frame- 
work which  identified  these  three  unit3  as  an  interactional  system: 

(l)  A  latent  community  of  interests  exists  between 

tenants ,  landlords,  and  municipal  services  personnel 
in  promoting  the  goal  of  improved  housing.  Conse- 
quently, a  program  of  intervention  can  "be  developed 
which  would  make  these  common  interests  explicit, 
would  lessen  the  divisive  components  and  maximize 
the  unifying  components  in  the  motivations  of  each 
grouping,  and  would  support  new  patterns  of  "social 
functioning"  in  each  of  them  in  relation  to  housing 
conditions . 

The  intervention  program  would,  therefore,  utilize  a  process  that 
would  facilitate  productive  communication  and  interaction  within  this 
triad  or  within  any  diadic  combination  among  or  between  them.    There  is 
no  denial  of  the  fact  that  the  interaction  between  these  units  is  most 
often  characterized  by  constraints  and  conflicts  and  that  these  reflect 
very  real  differences  in  motivations  in  the  three  groups,  since  each  of 
these  groups  brings  to  the  housing  situation  a  "culture"  which  determines 
the  nature  of  their  efforts  to  find  solutions  to  deteriorating  housing, 
solutions  which  tend  to  follow  stereotyped  formulae  for  action,  such  as : 
repetitive  tenant  complaints;  tenant  and  landlord  neglect  of  property; 
rent  delinquencies;    eviction  or  a  variety  of  other  threats;  and  half- 
hearted attempts  by  municipal  personnel  to  enforce  the  codes.    The  role 
of  the  change  agent  was  seen  as  identifying  those  interests  which 
coincided  with  the  protection  and  care  of  property,  their  homes,  etc., 
and  that  facilitated  the  strengthening  of  bonds  in  common  so  as  to 

9.    East  Harlem  Demonstration,  Community  Service  Society:      A  Demonstra- 
tion Research  Project  in  New  York  City. "    A  proposal  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  November  1963* 
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motivate  each  of  them  to  participate  positively  in  the  conservation 
effort. 

(2)  The  initial  approach  to  the  landlord  would  he  most 
effective  if  it  were  predicated  upon  his  willing- 
ness to  cooperate,  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so; 
that  the  gratification  he  would  derive  from  being 
viewed  as  a  responsibly  functioning  property  owner 
would  motivate  him  to  meet  the  legal  requirements 
of  code  compliance  and  to  accept  "reasonable" 
economic  incentives  to  rehabilitate  his  property 
beyond  the  code.    As  the  owners,   awareness  of  their 
interests  that  coincide  with  the  tenants  increased, 
the  required  services  would  be  provided  without 

the  use  of  coercive  authority. 

(3)  As  the  level  of  autonomy  with  which  the  tenants 
dealt  with  their  landlords  increased  and  their 
roles  as  tenants  were  characterized  by  less  passi- 
vity and  hopelessness,  more  independent  functioning 
in  other  areas  of  community  living  would  occur. 

(k)    A  major  effect  which  would  grow  out  of  the  facilita- 
tion of  the  interactional  process  would  be  a  "contagion- 
like" spread  of  the  influence    of  the  groups  deve- 
loped.   Hopefully,  a  process  would  occur  that  could 
extend  the  group  structure  to  the  entire  area.  At 
the  least,  it  was  anticipated  that  this  spread 
of  tenant  groups  would  facilitate  the  organization 
of  a  Tenant  Council  serving  the  tenant  groups 
organized  and  the  total  neighborhood  population. 
Thus>  the  experimental  groups  would  become 
"proselytizing"  groups  to  organize  other  buildings, 
initially  with  the  assistance  of  the  staff.  This 
process,  plus  the  staff's  attempt  to  encourage 
the  identification  of  neighborhood  conservation 
groups  with  existing  community  groups,  would 
speed  up  the  long-range  objective  so  that  the 
Society  would  no  longer  be  needed  in  the 
community. 

(5)    The  Society's  work  with  the  inspectional  personnel 
at  the  local-level  would  modify,  to  some  extent,  the 
"functioning"  within  their  respective  governmental 
services  through  feedback  to  colleagues  in  their 
respective  service  bureaucracies.  Similarly, 
data  about  the  general  atmosphere  and  "pulse"  of 
these  governmental  services  would  be  fed  back  to 
the  Society  through  the  meetings  and  contacts 
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with  the  municipal  services  groups  that  were  formed. 

(6)    The  program  would  have  "some  impact"  on  the  personal 
adjustment  of  the  participants  as  a  result  of  the 
changed  social  functioning  in  relation  to  the 
community. 

It  seems  significant  to  highlight  again  the  interest  in  each  of  the 
Community  Service  Society's  East  Harlem  Projects  in  social  action  for 
institutional  change,  i.e.,  improvements  in  governmental  practices  and 
policies  that  seemed  valid  as  a  result  of  the  demonstration  experience. 
The  Society  would  be  therefore  committed  to  continued  efforts,  on  the 
part  of  the  appropriate  committees  in  the  Department  of  Public  Affairs, 
to  seek  implementation  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  that  resulted 
from  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project. 

It  is  important  to  note  also  that  the  Community  Service  Society's  East 
Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  was  not  conceived  as  a  conflict- 
oriented  or  "social  protest"  program.     In  other  words,  actions  within  the 
Project  were  directed  to  the  resolution  of  conflict,  if  possible,  and  not 
to  the  enhancement  of  it.    Conflict,  therefore,  was  neither  discouraged 
nor  encouraged  unless  a  clear  and  present  danger  was  at  hand.    We  believe 
that  the  influence  of  this  basic  orientation  upon  the  intervention  pro- 
gram may  be  clearly  perceived  in  the  premises  presented  above.  The 
Society's  efforts  from  i960  to  19^5  to  set  in  motion  these  premises  in 
the  program  of  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  will  be 
discussed  in  those  chapters  which  describe  the  program. 


*    See  Chapter  IX  on  Code  Enforcement. 
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CH AFTER  IV 


AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  ACTION  PROGRAM 


Some  of  the  activities  of  the  intervention  program  have  been  implied  or 
suggested  in  prior  sections  in  which  the  conceptual  guidelines  were  pre- 
sented.   Broadly,  the  Conservation  Project  may  be  said  to  have  initially 
encompassed  two  ma.jor  segments  of  activities: 

(1)  Those  program  activities  that  would  directly  improve  the 
physical  and  social  conditions  in  the  conservation  area: 

(a)  the  enforcement  of  all  codes  affecting  the  housing 
standards  in  the  conservation  area  in  order  to 
improve  the  housing  and  inspectional  services  of 
the  City,  and 

(b)  conjointly,  improvement  in  the  standards  and  the 
supply  of  those  governmental  health,  education 
and  welfare  services  whose  functions  interlock 
with  the  housing  and  related  social  needs  in  the 
area. 

(2)  Those  program  activities  that  would  facilitate  pro- 
ductive interaction  among  the  three  units  delineated 
as  having  the  most  significant  relationship  to  hous- 
ing, i.e.,  the  tenants,  landlords,  and  municipal 
inspectional  personnel* 


It  is  clear  that  the  directive  for  the  first  of  these  program  activities 
stems  from  the  basic  task  assignment  of  the  New  York  City  Neighborhood 
Conservation  Program.    It  seems  equally  clear  that  the  second  segment  of 
the  program  is  also  addressed  to  task  performance  in  the  conservation  of 
housing  and  neighborhood  conditions.    It  was  specifically  our  approach  to 
the  task  assignment  from  the  "process"  point  of  view  and  with  the  long- 
range  objective  of  community  development  that  determined  the  frame  of 
reference  used,  how  we  collected  information,  and  how  we  used  this  as  a 
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base  for  action  at  any  given  point  in  the  program. 

Consequently,  there  are  related  program  actions  that  stem  from  the 
development  objective  that  are  integral  to  the  objective  of  strengthening 
the  horizontal  community  axis;  e.g.,  (l)  activities  and  procedures  to 
identify  and  develop  the  existing  and  potential  resident  leadership  in  the 
area  and  where  necessary  to  encourage  them  to  form  new  groups;  (2)  activi- 
ties to  strengthen  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  key  persons  and  already 
existing  community  agencies  and  institutions  in  support  of  the  Neighborhood 
Conservation  Project.    In  consequence,  they  would  collectively  contribute 
to  the  goal  of  over-all  community  betterment  and  development,  and  indirect ly 
strengthen  their  own  agencies  or  institutions. 

Although  practice  methods  include  both  group  and  casework  services,  the 
method  of  choice  consisted  of  group  approaches  based  on  adaptations  of 
knowledge  from  casework,  community  organization  practice,  and  the  field 
of  group  dynamics.      Specifically,  "task-oriented"  groups  were  to  be  formed, 
comprised  of  property  owners,  municipal  service  personnel  assigned  to  the 
conservation  area,  and  groups  consisting  of  tenants  and  owners  were  pro- 
jected on  a  building  or  block  basis. 

Two  types  of  groups  were  delineated  for  the  municipal  services  per- 
sonnel:   one  which  was  to  comprise  the  inspectional  services  group  and 
the  second,  the  health,  education^  welfare,  protective  services  liaison 
personnel.    The  groups  were  formed  to  facilitate  the  coordination  of  the 
municipal  services  provided  to  the  area  and  to  effect  attitude  change  in 
the  personnel  in  the  interest  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  service.  To 

*    A  social  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Harris  B.  Peck,  served  as  consultant  for  the 
groups  formed  in  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project. 
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implement  these  goals,  individual  contacts  were  conducted  on  a  weekly  or 
semi-weekly  basis,  as  needed,  with  the  inspectors  assigned  hy  the  Department 
of  Buildings  and  of  Health.    Since  these  two  departments  (out  of  the  five 
municipal  departments  involved)  were  charged  with  the  major  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  housing  standards,  and  a  large  volume  of  detailed 
tedious  work  in  relation  to  the  planning,  inspecting,  and  reporting  of 
code  violations  was  anticipated,  a  more  efficient  system  of  accountability 
in  relation  to  code  enforcement  could  be  achieved  In  the  individualized 
setting.    Through  the  face-to-face  contacts,  moreover,  these  key  inspectors 
could  be  helped  to  develop  maximum  identification  with  the  conservation 
efforts  --an  outcome  which  could  influence  their  central  role  in  the 
group  meetings  concerned  with  housing  improvement. 

Participation  by  the  Community  Service  Society  staff  in  the  activities 
of  several  existing  neighborhood  groups  was  anticipated  for  the  duration 
of  the  Project.    Among  these,  the  following  were  considered  crucial:  the 
East  Harlem  Council  for  Community  Planning  (particularly  its  Housing 
Committee  and  its  Family  Services  Committee),  Settlements,  the  East  Harlem 
Civic  Association,  the  Italian-Puerto  Mean  Good  Neighbor  Committee,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Hospital  Division  of  New  York  Medical  College.  Ongoing 
contacts  were  also  maintained  with  the  religious  institutions  and  the 
political  power  structure  in  the  area.    The  objectives  of  this  part  of  the 
program  were  several:    to  use  appropriate  agencies  as  service  resources  for 
cases  identified  by  the  Project  staff;  to  encourage,  where  appropriate, 


*    Later  expanded  and  renamed  the  Good  Neighbor  Committee. 
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expansion  or  adaptation  of  programs  to  meet  community  needs;  to  encourage 
membership  in  them  for  individuals  in  the  area  (e.g.,  to  get  businessmen  to 
become  members  of  the  Civic  Association)  and,  conversely,  to  have  groups 
extend  their  membership  constituency  (e.g.,  the  expansion  of  the  Italian- 
Puerto  Rican  Good  Neighbor  Committee  into  the  Good  Neighbor  Committee, 
with  a  broader  membership  base).    It  was  presumed  that  the  support  of 
these  agencies  for  the  Community  Service  Society  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Project  would  facilitate  the  spread  of  the  program.    Furthermore,  the 
possibility  was  envisaged  of  cooperative  efforts  in  later  sponsoring  tenant- 
landlord  groups  or  other  groups  developed  by  the  Project  during  its  life 
span,  and  of  sustained  support  after  completion  of  the  action  program 
itself. 

Casework  service  was  provided  as  a  short-term  service  to  individuals 
and  families  in  the  conservation  area  for  a  gamut  of  economic,  social  and 
psychological  problems.    For  some  of  these  families  it  was  anticipated 
that  intervention  with  institutional  resources  (the  advocacy  function  that 
we  have  previously  noted)  would  be  the  service  goal,  whereas  with  other 
clients  referral  to  an  appropriate  resource  for  continued  services  would 
constitute  the  primary  short-term  casework  objective.    In  the  instance  of 
relocation  of  families,  as  a  result  of  code  enforcement  standards,  short- 
term  casework  service  was  a  prescribed  function  of  the  district  conservation 
sponsor. 

The  initial  action  system,  as  we  have  already  noted,  was  comprised  of 
three  major  units ;    the  tenants,  landlords , and  inspectional  personnel.  It 
can  be  readily  seen,  however,  that  the  program  as  described  was  composed 
of  many  additional  units,  elements  and  components,  even  at  the  inception 
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of  the  program.    To  accommodate  both  sets  of  goals  (those  of  the  City  and 
those  of  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project),  the  three 
units  were  to  be  intensively  involved  as  an  interactional  system  focused  on 
the  community's  housing  problems.    Essentially,  therefore,  this  activity 
would  correspond  to  the  second  phase  (i.e.,  the  inception  of  the  action 
system)  in  Warren's  five-phase  social  action  model.    It  was  the  ever-present 
concern  with  and  consideration  of  the  need  for  linkages  and  communication 
channels  between  the  social  action  system  and  the  formal  and  informal 
elements  of  the  community  power  structure  (as  well  as  with  the  outer  commu- 
nity system,  that  influenced  the  range  of  activities  that  were  carried  on 
conjointly.    Even  the  steps  preliminary  to  the  initiation  of  the  work  with 
the  three  units  related  to  housing  reflected  these  concerns. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Society' s  Conservation  Project  in  its  recognition 
of  the  need  for  the  support  of  many  elements  in  the  community  had  "hopeful 
expectations"  that  this  would  be  forthcoming  from  various  individuals  and 
groups  in  the  East  Harlem  community  as  a  result  of  its  program  actions. 
In  fact,  one  cannot  help  but  deduce  that  there  were  a  number  of  overlapping 
expectations  from  the  same  community  sources.    For  example,  a  source 
might  be  simultaneously  viewed  as  a  service  resource,  the  object  of  changed 
programming  as  a  result  of  the  action  program,  the  provider  of  staffing  for 
certain  groups  that  were  hopefully  to  be  formed,  the  interpreter  of  the 
program  to  its  constituency,  a  linkage  for  communication  to  other  indivi- 
duals and  groups,  a  collaborator  in  the  program  by  developing  a  community 
investment  that  would  strengthen  all  roles  in  the  horizontal  community 

*    This  will  be  reported  in  the  following  chapter. 
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pattern.    At  times  the  above  were  seen  as  potential  influences  in  the 
vertical  axis.    These  functions  would  run  concurrently  with  the  life 
cycle  of  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project. 

These  existing  agencies  and  institutions  were  known,  also, to  be 
needed  at  a  later  stage  to  support  and  execute  the  significant  operations 
and  models  of  community  action  that  such  an  operational  program  could 
set  in  motion.    This  is  congruent  with  the  recognition  that  community 
development  is  a  long-term  process  and  that  the  on-going  involvement  with 
community  action  in  the  area  should  be  the  responsibility  of  both  the 
existing  and  new  community  agencies  or  influence  groups.    It  would  appear 
that  some  telescoping  of  the  three  subsequent  phases  of  the  action  model 
had  occurred  in  this  series  of  "expectations",  i.e.,  the  expansion  of  the 
action  system,  its  operation  as  an  expanded  system,  and  the  transformation 
of  the  action  system.    The  latter  final  phase  constitutes  the  "outcome" 
of  the  action  program  and  represents  the  criterion  against  which  the 
intended  goals  may  be  measured,  e.g.,  the  achievement  of  an  ad  hoc  task 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  action  system,  or  the  transformation  of  the 
action  system  into  a  future  on-going  system  of  community-based  action. 

The  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  instituted  a  complex, 
"ambitious"  program  that  comprised  many  strands  and  component  parts.    In  or- 
der both  to  describe  and  assess  the  action  program  as  comprehensively  as 
possible,  we  will  focus  first  in  this  report  on  a  chronological  or  sequen- 
tial review  of  the  major  stages  through  which  the  program  progressed. 
Subsequently,  the  components  of  the  program  will  be  discussed  in  greater 
detail  and  depth.    These  two  approaches  are  complementary  attempts  to 
present  the  action  program  more  fully  and  dynamically. 
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A  varied  array  of  data  has  been  available  for  this  report.    To  illus- 
trate, the  major  documentation  has  been  provided  from  the  following  sources: 
interview  data  derived  from  tenants  (both  long  and  short  form  schedules 
were  used  selectively),  from  landlords,  community  leaders  and  institutional 
personnel;  data  about  code  enforcement,  including  posting  of  inspections 
and  reinspections  by  the  Departments  of  Buildings  and  Health,  court  contacts 
and  decisions;  tenants1  listings  of  needed  services,  building  and  apartment 
evaluations  of  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  staff;  building 
folders  containing  the  characteristics  of  and  the  economic  data  about 
buildings,  real  estate  consultants'  inspections  and  written  recommendations 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  buildings;  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  tenant 
groups,  block  organizations,  municipal  personnel;  reports  of  consultations 
with  the  social  psychiatrist;  periodic  reports  by  the  East  Harlem  Conserva- 
tion Director  to  the  Department  of  Public  Affairs  of  the  Community  Service 
Society  and  to  the  Department's  related  Committees  (Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Family  and  Child  Welfare),  and  to  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Neighborhood  Conservation  of  the  City  of  New  York,  as  well  as  correspondence, 
memoranda  and  other  types  of  communication  and  directives;  memoranda  and 
minutes  of  various  committees  in  the  Department  of  Public  Affairs;  follow-up 
studies  and  reports  by  the  Women's  City  Club  of  New  York  and  two  student 
group  projects;  and  the  Interim  Report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Neighborhood 
Conservation,  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board,  City  of  New  York  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  I962,  at  the  termination  of  the  two-year  period  of 
federal  funding. 


See  Chapter  II  for  an  earlier  reference  to  this  report. 
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In  essence,  a  large  volume  of  recorded  data  is  extant,  although  the 
data  are  characterized  by  different  degrees  of  continuity  and  completeness 
because  of  both  the  small  Project  staff  and  the  relatively  large  staff 
turnover.    Fortunately,  the  Director  of  the  Conservation  Project  in  East 
Harlem  has  served  continuously  in  that  role  since  the  initiation  of  the 
Project.    Her  intimate  recall  of  incidents,  experiences  and  problems 
provided  an  important  supplement  to  the  recorded  data.    A  further  check  on 
the  accuracy  of  supplementary  information  and  interpretations  has  been 
provided  by  the  Associate  for  Family  and  Child  Welfare,  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Affairs,  who  initiated  the  East  Harlem  Demonstration  Center  and 
has  closely  supervised  the  development  of  its  Projects. 

Since  failure  to  obtain  adequate  support  for  an  experimental  research- 
demonstration  project  automatically  precluded  the  expansion  of  the  service 
operation  to  the  scale  that  had  been  anticipated,  in  order  to  achieve  the 
Project's  objectives,  this  report  will  comprise  only  a  descriptive  evalua- 
tion of  the  program  to  the  extent  that  it  was  carried  out.    Thus,  no 
definitive  attempt  will  be  made  to  measure  changes  as  suggested  in  the 
Proposal  prepared  for  the  funding  application.    The  components  of  the 
program  which  constitute  the  intervention  repertoire  will  be  reviewed, 
however,  in  order  to  assess  broadly  the  effectiveness  of  various  program 
components  and  procedures,  e.g.,  code  enforcement;  work  with  landlords; 
block  groups,  tenant  groups,  groups  for  municipal  personnel;  coordination 
of  health,  welfare,  and  educational  services,  and  the  like. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ACTION  PROGRAM 

Preparatory  Period 

The  preparation  for  the  action  program  in  East  Harlem  as  has  been 
indicated,  began  with  the  study  of  the  social  agency,  and  political  power 
structure  in  East  Harlem,  the  neighborhood's  "elite"  and  "grass  roots" 
leadership,  and  other  community  resources.    The  Society's  emphasis  on 
neighborhood  problem  solving  and  social  action  goals  as  represented  in 
the  programs  of  the  East  Harlem  Demonstration  Center,  however  essential 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  was  expected  to  arouse  conflictual 
attitudes  among  this  leadership  and  the  various  community  agencies. 

The  plans  for  the  engagement  of  East  Harlem's  designated  leadership 
with  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  leaned  heavily,  then,  on  this 
prior  study  of  community  organizations  and  influential  or  potentially 
influential  individuals.  The  study  provided  the  background  needed  for  a 
discriminating  selection  of  civic,  religious,  political  and  other 
individuals  and  agency  executives  who  would  be  most  interested  and  could 
invest  of  themselves  in  the  conservation  program. 

The  co-sponsorship  of  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  with  the 
City  and  the  commitment  to  improve  housing  conditions  compounded  an  already 
threatening  situation  for  some  portions  of  the  population.    For  example,  the 
conservation  program  implied  a  threat  to  the  local  political  power  structure, 
since  some  of  the  program  functions  impinged  on  the  services  offered  in  the 
past  by  the  local  political  clubs.    The  fact  that  over  the  past  ten  years 
the  political  clubs  had  become  less  involved  in  code  enforcement  actions,  a 
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service  that  often  had  "been  previously  requested  of  them,  may  account  in  part 
for  our  failure  to  recognize  as  fully  as  we  should  have  the  threatening 
implications  of  the  Society's  Conservation  Project  to  the  local  political 
leadership.    The  initial  interviews  with  civic,  religious,  and  political 
leaders  in  the  course  of  our  study  of  the  community  revealed  many  negative 
attitudes  and  varying  degrees  of  prejudice  against  the  municipal  authorities, 
minority  groups,  and  the  roles  of  the  leadership  of  neighborhood  agencies. 
This  information  was  of  great  value  to  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Director 
in  the  selection  of  eighteen  "leaders"  who  were  re -interviewed  by  her. 

Early  in  this  preliminary  phase,  a  conference  was  held  with  the  execu- 
tives of  two  of  the  three  neighborhood  settlements.    Their  support  of  the 
conservation  program  was  crucial,  since  they  were  not  only  key  leaders  in 
the  neighborhood's  social  welfare  structure  and  officers  of  the  East  Harlem 
Council  for  Community  Planning,  but  were  also  active  participants  within  the 
"vertical"  and  "horizontal"  pattern  of  the  citywide  settlement  house  power 
structure.    The  executive  director  of  the  third  settlement  house  was  subse- 
quently interviewed  because  of  his  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  Italo- 
American  community,  and  his  knowledge,  understanding,  and  influence  along 
both  horizontal  and  vertical  political  lines.    The  support  and  cooperation 
of  Italo -Americans  within  the  East  Harlem  conservation  area  was  considered 
pivotal  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  program  for  several  reasons.  First, 
many  of  its  members  were  property  owners,  and  in  the  community  were  realisti- 
cally or  symbolically  viewed  as  representative  of  East  Harlem's  "better  days". 
Second,  the  reduction  of  the  inter-group  tensions  that  existed  in  the  area 
was  considered  to  be  dependent  upon  Italo-American  support  and  participation 
in  the  program  in  collaboration  with  the  other  ethnic  groups.     In  addition, 
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as  has  been  suggested,  the  position  of  this  particular  leader  within  his  own 
ethnic  group  and  his  status  in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the  City  was  singularly- 
influential  within  the  social  welfare  and  political  systems,  both  at  the 
community  and  upper  community  levels.    Thus,  it  was  believed  that  his 
guidance  and  support  would  open  channels  at  community  and  eitywide  levels. 

The  East  Harlem  Civic  Association,  the  counterpart  of  a  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  was  encouraged  to  and  did  invite  Mrs.  Hortense  Gabel,  the 
then  Assistant  to  the  Mayor,  to  speak  to  its  membership  on  January  27,  i960. 
Mrs.  Gabel  described  the  City's  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program  and  out- 
lined its  objectives  of  social  and  physical  neighborhood  rehabilitation. 
She  discussed  the  co-sponsorship  of  the  East  Harlem  Conservation  Program  by 

the  City  and  the  Community  Service  Society,  and  detailed  the  "carrot-and- 

tt  * 
stick    approach  described  earlier  in  this  report.      Mrs.  Gabel  also  em- 
phasized the  potential  financial  incentives  for  property  owners  to  encourage 
them  to  upgrade  the  property  beyond  code  requirements.    Suspicions  and 
cynicism  toward  the  City  were  most  freely  expressed  by  this  group  and  may 
be  summarized  by  the  comment  of  an  elected  public  official  that  this 
approach  was  both  "too  little  and  too  late".    While  the  meeting  concluded 
on  the  superficially  friendly  note  of  "let's  give  them  a  chance"  (i.e., 
the  Society  and  the  City),  the  depth  of  the  resentment  toward  the  City  by 
the  majority  of  those  present  remained  apparent. 

Following  completion  of  the  interviews  with  the  civic  and  professional 
leaders  on  April  26,  i960,  the  day  following  official  announcement  of  the 
East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project,  executives  of  the  voluntary 


See  Chapter  I.,  which  describes  the  New  York  City  Neighborhood  Conser- 
vation Program. 
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social  agencies  serving  East  Harlem  area  were  invited  to  a  meeting  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Society  and  Mrs.  Gabel.     Its  purpose  was  to  present  the 
goals  of  the  project,  to  discuss  the  initial  program  steps  (e.g.,  selection 
of  the  pilot  block,  the  date  when  the  cellar-to-roof  housing  inspections 
would  begin,  and  the  plan  for  tenant  interviews  in  the  pilot  block),  and 
to  invite  the  cooperation  of  these  agencies  with  the  program.  Specifically, 
the  agency  executives  were  asked  to  accept  referrals  for  individual  or 
group  services  and  to  discuss  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program  with 
their  staffs  and,  where  appropriate,  with  their  clientele. 

The  City's  procedure  with  respect  to  municipal  departments  in  launching 
a  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program  has  been  described  in  an  earlier  section. 
According  to  plan,  therefore,  liaison  personnel  were  assigned  to  the  East 
Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  by  the  respective  municipal  inspec- 
tional  departments  and  by  the  Departments  of  Health,  Welfare,  Education,  and 
Police  Precinct  Captain.    Both  of  these  groups  were  formed  into  committees 
that  convened  monthly,  chaired  by  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Director.    Administrative  and  supervisory  staff  from  the  Society's  Department 
of  Public  Affairs'  Family  and  Child  Welfare  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
units,  and  from  the  East  Harlem  Demonstration  Center  staff  itself,  on  rather 
regular  occasions,  attended  meetings  of  both  municipal  services  committees. 
Selection  of  the  Pilot  Block 

The  selection  of  a  "pilot"  or  beginning  block  (the  square  block  of 
East  115th  and  ll6th  Streets  between  Second  and  Third  Avenues )  preceded  any 
official  announcement  of  the  program.    We  were  meticulously  careful  through- 
out the  entire  program  to  avoid  any  newspaper  publicity  about  the  Neighbor- 
hood Conservation  Project  for  East  Harlem,  largely  out  of  respect  for  the 
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community's  sensitivity  to  being  described  as  a  "slum"  area.    An  agreement 
had  been  previously  reached  with  Mrs.  Gabel  on  the  timing  of  the  press 
release  about  the  beginning  of  the  program  so  as  to  coincide  with  the 
termination  of  our  early  contacts  with  community  leaders  and  landlords. 


This  block  was  chosen  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  It  included  a  variety  of  building  structures,  i.e.,  a 
row  of  browns tone  houses,  new  and  old  law  tenements, 
converted  brownstones,  and  business  establishments. 

(2)  It  was  thought  that  the  116th  Street  block  front,  for 
example,  would  involve  us  at  once  with  the  "capital 
district"  of  East  Harlem  (its  business  and  professional 
leadership),  and  would  stimulate  support  for  the 
program  from  its  status  or  elite  leadership,  including 
civic  organizations  like  the  East  Harlem  Civic 
Association  and  the  then  Italian-Puerto  Rican  Good 
Neighbor  Committee. 

(3)  The  selection  of  a  square  block  rather  than  a  social 
block  (the  latter  defined  as  the  two  facing  sides  of 
the  street)  provided  access  to  commercial  enterprises 
along  the  avenues  whose  economic  investment  in  the 
neighborhood,  we  assumed,  would  be  a  motivating 
factor  for  participation  in  the  Conservation  effort. 

(k)    The  fact  that  the  "pilot"  block  was  located  across  the 
street  from  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation 
office  placed  us  in  a  strategic  position  in  that  the 
Conservation  staff  could  readily  observe  developments 
and  occurrences  and  would  be  easily  accessible  to  the 
tenants  and  owners  living  on  that  "block  face".  It 
was  also  thought  that  the  availability  of  concentrated 
services  to  neighborhood  residents  could,  in  this  way, 
be  visibly  demonstrated. 


Housing  data  provided  by  the  Department  of  Buildings  indicated  that 
there  were  57  building  structures  on  the  pilot  block  square,  described  as 
follows : 

Multiple  Dwellings  3U 

One  and  Two-Family  Houses  10 

Commercial  Buildings  Only  13 

Total  57 
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Eight  of  the  multiple  dwellings  were  six-story  "new  law"    tenements,  each 
containing  two  stores  and  28  dwelling  units.    These  comprised  about  80$ 
of  the  total  dwelling  units  on  the  pilot  block.    The  next  largest  concen- 
tration  of  dwelling  units  was  located  in  20  "old  law"    buildings,  each  of 
which  had  one  store  and  3  dwelling  units. 

The  pilot  block  property  owners  totaled  k2  and  represented  a  cross 
section  of  types  of  landlords;  that  is,  real  estate  corporations,  small 
wholesale  and  retail  businessmen,  physicians,  a  pharmacist,  a  funeral 
director,  a  trade  union,  a  political  club,  a  church,  and  individual 
homeowners  of  buildings  not  classified  as  multiple  dwellings.  Ethnically, 
the  majority  of  property  owners  were  of  Italian  descent,  most  of  whom 
either  lived  or  operated  a  business  on  the  pilot  block. 

Further  information  on  the  residential  population  of  the  pilot  block 
has  been  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Census  of  Housing  as  follows:    the  total 
population  was  enumerated  as  95^  individuals  residing  on  a  square  block 
which  contained  35*+  housing  units,  although  only  315  units  were  reported 
as  occupied  by  the  census  taker.    For  this  total  population,  the  average 
number  of  rooms  per  housing  unit  was  found  to  be  U.l,  and  the  average 
monthly  rental  was  $U2  per  unit.    The  non-white  portion  of  the  population 
comprised  only  3$  of  its  total. 
Action  Program:    First  Phase 

The  focus  in  the  first  phase  of  the  action  program  was  continued 
interpretation  of  the  program  on  the  pilot  block  and  data-gathering, 
including  the  exploration  of  attitudes  of  owners,  tenants,  business  people, 

*For  definition  of  'new  law'  and    old  law    tenements,  see  Part  I,  Chapter  I, 
page  19. 
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and  municipal  personnel.    Initially,  letters  were  sent  to  the  owners  of 
pilot  block  properties,  acquainting  them  with  the  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Project,  its  co-sponsorship  with  the  City,  and  the  fact  that  the  properties 
would  be  inspected  from  cellar  to  roof  (including  at  least  80$  of  the 
apartments).    The  letters  referred  to  expectations  of  code  compliance  and 
the  goals  of  physical  and  social  rehabilitation.    The  non-resident  owners 
were  asked  to  telephone  to  arrange  appointments  whereas  the  resident  owners 
were  offered  the  choice  of  being  interviewed  in  the  Neighborhood  Conservation 
office  or  in  their  homes.    In  contrast  to  the  overall  approach  of  the  City 
to  property  owners,  by  which  the  owners  were  peremptorily  summoned  to  City 
Hall,  we  adopted  an  approach  thax  could  be  characterized  as  "non-authori- 
tative".   By  placing  the  responsibility  on  the  owners  to  reach  us,  we  hoped 
we  could  convey  a  non-threatening  attitude  which  we  believed  held  the 
potential  for  a  more  positive  response  and  would  thus  place  us  in  the  most 
favorable  position  to  elicit  data  necessary  to  guide  us  in  program  develop- 
ment. 

Focused  interviews  were  then  carried  out  with  the  landlords,  with  the 
dual  purpose  of  interpreting  the  Conservation  Project  and  apprising  them  of 
their  responsibilities  and  rights,  and  of  obtaining  information  necessary 
to  program  planning.    For  example,  we  inquired  about  the  economics  of  their 
properties  (such  as  maintenance  costs,  rent  rolls,  mortgages),  tenant  lists, 
facts  about  the  property,  either  as  a  major  or  as  a  supplementary  source  of 
income,  attitudes  toward  the  neighborhood,  the  City,  the  tenants,  the 
minority  groups,  and  their  perceptions  of  themselves  as  landlords.  This 
information,  in  combination  with  the  interviewers  own  observations,  provided 
the  basis  for  a  tentative  assessment  of  an  owner's  attitudes  and  expected 
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behavior.    Since  a  major  program  objective  was  the  altering  of  attitudes 
in  order  to  achieve  a  more  productive  interaction  among  landlords,  tenants, 
and  municipal  personnel,  it  was  essential  that  the  initial  interviews  with 
the  landlords  reveal  as  much  as  possible  about  their  motivation  toward  and 
their  accessibility  to  such  a  process.    Repeated  efforts  were  made  to  reach 
those  owners  by  telephone  who  did  not  respond  to  the  letter.    We  took  the 
initiative  in  making  home  visits  to  resident  owners,  where  necessary. 

At  an  appropriate  point  in  time,  following  the  above  steps,  ministers, 
priests,  political  club  and  civic  leaders  whose  support  of  the  program  had 
been  already  obtained,  described  at  church  services  and  club  meetings  the 
East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  and  urged  the  people  to 
talk  freely  with  our  interviewers,  since  this  was  an  effort  "on  all  our 
parts"  to  improve  this  section  of  East  Harlem.    These  interviews  were 
followed  by  an  evening  meeting  to  which  the  pilot  block  property  owners 
and  selected  community  leaders  were  invited.    The  meeting,  called  by  the 
Society  in  cooperation  with  Mrs.  Gabel  on  the  actual  date  of  the  official 
news  release  by  the  City,  marked  the  formal  beginning  of  the  East  Harlem 
Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  (April  25,  i960).    Thirteen  out  of  a 
total  of  forty  property  owners  attended  the  meeting.    The  agenda  consisted, 
again,  of  a  review  of  code  enforcement  expectations,  of  financial  incentives 
promised  by  the  City  to  encourage  rehabilitation  of  housing,  and  of  the 
general  goals  of  neighborhood  upgrading.    Prior  to  this  meeting,  we  re- 
quested Mrs.  Gabel's  office  to  apprise  the  Mayor  of  our  belief  that  certain 
influential,  local  political  leaders  were  opposing  the  Conservation  Program, 
an  opposition  that  could  constitute  a  serious  threat  to  the  entire  effort. 
As  a  result  of  the  Mayor's  intervention,  one  of  these  leaders  attended  this 
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first  meeting  with  the  property  owners ,  announcing  early  in  the  meeting 
that  he  had  consulted  with  the  Mayor  that  day  about  the  East  Harlem  Project • 
He  went  on  to  urge  the  landlords  1  cooperation  along  with  offering  his 
office  at  the  political  club  for  future  meetings.     (This  offer  was  not 
accepted  by  the  group. )    Letters  summarizing  the  meeting  were  sent  to 
eighteen  additional  owners  who  had  been  reached  either  by  telephone  or 
interviews,  and  whose  response  to  the  Conservation  Project  had  suggested 
further  interest. 

Following  this  official  announcement,  leaflets  printed  in  English, 
Spanish  and  Italian  were  distributed  by  the  Community  Service  Society 
to  residents  of  the  pilot  block.*  These  leaflets  described  the  general 
purpose  of  the  Conservation  program  and  prepared  the  tenants  for  visits 
from  the  various  inspectors  and  from  a  Conservation  (Social)  worker. 
During  May  i960,  members  of  the  East  Harlem  Demonstration  Center  staff 
carried  out  a  survey  of  259  tenant  households  in  the  multiple  dwellings 
located  on  the  pilot  block.    The  survey  was  intended  to  establish  initial 
contact  with  these  residents,  to  aid  us  in  identfying  potential  leaders, 
and  in  addition  to  facilitate  the  more  obvious  function  of  gathering 
essential  information  about  the  tenants,  their  attitudes,  their  general 
living  conditions,  the  adequacy  of  their  accomodations,  and  their  recogni- 
zed social  and  physical  needs.    This  information  was  recorded  on  tenant 
interview  schedules  developed  by  the  available  Research  staff.    Because  of 
our  objective  of  improving  the  interaction  among  tenants,  landlords,  and 

*The  term  "pilot  block"  refers  to  the  square  block  described  earlier  in 
the  Chapter.    The  term  "pilot  block  front"  refers  to  the  north  side  of 
115th  Street  on  which  the  major  organizational  efforts  with  tenants  and 
owners  took  place. 
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municipal  personnel,  we  elicited  as  much  information  as  possible  about  the 
tenants'  attitudes  tovard  their  apartments,  neighbors,  neighborhood,  land- 
lords and  the  City,  their  own  efforts  and  attitudes  toward  correcting 
conditions  as  well  as  their  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  conditions  of 
their  apartments,  buildings  and  the  general  neighborhood.    On  the  whole, 
the  tenants'  responses  to  the  Society's  interviews  were  positive,  although 
we  could  not  help  but  be  struck  by  their  sense  of  futility,  at  the  few 
efforts  anyone  had  made  on  their  own  to  change  their  conditions,  and  their 
genuine  distrust  of  the  City's  promises. 
Tenant  Survey:  Findings 

The  tenant  survey  revealed  the  following  data  about  the  housing  on  the 
pilot  block.    The  typical  resident  in  a  mult i -dwelling  lived  in  a  housing 
unit  comprising  k  rooms  (exclusive  of  bathroom),  accommodations  of  this 
size  accounting  for  about  half  (^9  percent)  of  all  tenant  households.  The 
next  most  frequent  size,  3  rooms,  was  found  in  21  percent  of  the  responding 
units,  while  only  10  percent  of  the  units  contained  1  or  2  rooms.  Apartments 
of  5  rooms  comprised  7  percent  and  those  of  6  or  more  rooms,  the  largest- 
size  class  tabulated,  represented  about  13  percent  of  the  housing  units 
surveyed.    Thus,  some  69  percent,  or  approximately  7  out  of  10  of  the 
apartments  occupied  by  tenants  in  the  pilot  block's  multiple -dwelling  struc- 
tures, comprised  k  or  more  rooms.    (Table  5.1) 
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Table  5.1  -  Percent  Distribution  of  Multiple -Dwelling  Tenant  Households, 
by  Number  of  Rooms  in  Housing  Units,  Pilot  Block  -  May,  i960 

Size  of  Percent 
Housing  Units  a/  Distribution 

Total  100$ 

1  room  k 

2  rooms  6 

3  rooms  21 
k  rooms  1+9 

5  rooms  7 

6  rooms  or  more  13 

a/  Number  of  rooms  excluding  bathroom. 

While  one  out  of  four  tenant  households  consisted  of  only  2  persons, 
the  members  of  households  of  this  size  represented  approximately  only  15 
percent  of  the  total  tenant  population.    Households  of  k  persons  were  the 
second  most  frequent  size  (21  percent  of  all  households)  and  accounted  for 
nearly  one-fourth  (2k  percent)  of  all  persons  living  in  multiple -dwelling 
rented  households.    The  largest  households,  6  or  more  persons,  contributed 
about  the  same  proportion  (2h  percent)  of  the  aggregate  tenant  population, 
although  they  represented  only  12  percent  of  all  households.    Thus,  house- 
holds containing  k  or  more  persons  accounted  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  in  tenant  households. 

Table  5.2  -  Percent  Distribution  of  Multiple -Dwelling  Tenant  Households, 
by  Number  of  Persons  in  Household,  Pilot  Block  -  May  i960 

Number  of  Persons  Percent  Percent  of 

in  Household  Distribution  Total  Population 


Total  100$  100% 

1  person  12  k 

2  persons  25  15 

3  persons  18  15 
k  persons  21  2k 

5  persons  12  18 

6  persons  or  more  12  2k 
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One  of  the  anticipated  functions  of  the  tenant  survey  was  to  review 
information  which  would  he  of  use  in  promoting  more  effective  code  enforce- 
ment.   Preliminary  analysis  of  the  data  on  household  membership  and  housing 
unit  size  did  not  suggest  the  likelihood  of  serious  overcrowding  in  the 
terms  specified  by  the  New  York  City  Housing  Code.    Nevertheless,  we 
should  note  that  i960  Census  data  referring  to  the  entire  pilot  block 
(i.e.,  not  only  the  multiple -dwelling  units  covered  by  our  own  survey), 
indicated  that  some  17  percent  of  all  occupied  housing  units  in  the  block 
had  more  than  one  person  per  room.    The  pilot  block  showed  up  more  favorably 
in  this  respect,  however,  than  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation 
district  as  a  whole,  where  about  22  percent  of  all  occupied  units  exceeded 
this  number  of  people  per  room. 


-  more  - 


*This  category  of  the  Federal  Census  is  quite  different  from  the  standard 
of  overcrowding  of  the  New  York  City  Administrative  Code. 
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T&ble  5.3  -  Selected  Housing  and  Occupancy  Characteristics, 
"Pilot  Block",  and  East  Harlem  Neighborhood 
Conservation  District  -  i960 

Neighborhood 


Pilot  Conservation 

Block  a/  District 

Total  Population  17, 686 

All  Housing  Units  35 k  5,629 

Percent:    Sound  -  39 

Deteriorating  100  56 

Dilapidated  -  5 

Occupied  Housing  Units  315  5,^^ 

Number  occupied  by  nonwhite  10  266 

Percent  occupied  by  nonwhite  3  5 
Percent  occupied  by  1.01  or 

more  persons  per  room  b/  17  22 

Rented  Housing  Units  305  5,l80 

Average  no.  rooms  per  unit  h.l  3»9 
Average  monthly  contract  rent 

per  unit  $k2  $^3 


aj    The  "Pilot  Block"  is  bounded  by  115th  and  ll6th  Streets  and  Second 
and  Third  Avenues.    It  is  the  block  designated  No.  13  on  Map  I.  (See 
attached  map) 

b/  This  category  of  the  Federal  Census  which  is  considered  overcrowding 
is  quite  different  from  the  standard  of  overcrowding  of  the  New  York 
City  Administrative  Code,  as  has  been  just  stated. 

Although  the  presumed  relationship  between  low  rents  and  deteriorating 
housing  is  by  no  means  always  true,  we  did  assume,  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
low  income  levels  which  prevail  in  East  Harlem  generally  and  the  generally 
unfavorable  condition  of  the  older  houses  in  the  area,  that  rental  levels 
on  the  pilot  block  would  be  relatively  depressed.     In  this  case  our  expecta- 
tion was  borne  out.    The  typical  monthly  rental  of  housing  units  in  the 
pilot  block  multiple -dwellings  was  between  $30  and  $k0,  with  approximately 
^0  percent  of  the  units  falling  within  that  range.    The  mean  rental  paid 
by  tenants  living  in  these  units  was  a  little  over  $39  per  month,  while  the 


J 
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median  rent  was  slightly  lower,  approximately  $38  per  month.    While  the 

monthly  rental  paid  for  almost  60  percent  of  the  responding  units  was 

less  than  $40,  only  18  percent  of  the  households  were  renting  for  $50  or 

more.     (Table  5.1+) 

Table  5.k  -  Percent  Distribution  of  Tenant-Occupied  Housing 
Units  in  Multiple -Dwellings,  by  Monthly  Rent, 
Pilot  Block  -  May,  i960 

Monthly  Percent 
Rent  Distribution 

Total  100$ 

Under  $30.00  19 

$30.00  -  $39.99  ^0 

$40.00  -  $49.99  23 

$50.00  -  $59.99  10 

$60.00  and  over  8 


We  may  compare  the  average  monthly  rent  of  under  $40,  found  for 
these  tenants  living  in  multiple -dwelling  units,  with  the  figure  of 
$42  per  month  reported  by  the  i960  census  for  all  renter-occupied  units 
in  the  pilot  block,  as  shown  in  previous  Table  5.3.    This  small  difference 
suggests  that  rentals  in  the  buildings  having  only  one  or  two  tenants 
average  somewhat  higher  than  those  that  prevail  in  the  multiple -dwellings . 

The  survey  revealed,  too,  that  the  median  weekly  income,  from  all 
sources,  was  $63.26  (based  on  the  responses  of  213  tenant  households  from 
which  this  information  was  obtained).    From  Table  5«5  (p«84),  it  may  further 
be  noted  that  kh,  or  approximately  21  percent  of  these  households,  report- 
ed incomes  of  $100.00  or  more  weekly,  from  all  income  sources. 


-  Bk  - 


Table  5.5  -  Percent  Distribution  of  Multiple -Dwelling  Tenant 

Households,  by  Weekly  Family  Income,  Pilot  Block  - 
May,  i960 


Weekly  Income 
from  All  Sources 


Number  of  Tenant 
Households 


Percent  of 
Total 


Under  $30.00 


38 


18 
6 
8 

Ik 

Ik 
8 
7 
k 

21 


$30.00  -  $39-99 

$4o.oo  -  $49.99 

$50.00  -  $59.99 
$60.00  -  $69.99 
$70.00  -  $79.99 
$80.00  -  $89.99 
$90.00  -  $99.99 
$100.00  and  over 


12 
18 

29 
30 
18 
16 

8 

kk 


Total 


213 


100$ 


On  the  basis  of  these  figures  and  the  assumption  that  they  approxi- 
mate the  rates  of  annual  income  that  may  be  calculated  for  these  families, 
about  45  percent  of  the  respondent  households  had  incomes  which  could  be 
presumed  to  fall  below  the  poverty  line."1" 

Among  other  dimensions  covered  in  the  survey,  the  staff  was  especially 
interested  in  marital  status,  age,  and  ethnicity  or  race  of  the  population. 
About  half  (51  percent)  of  the  household  heads  in  multiple  dwellings  were 
found  to  be  married  and  were  living  in  the  household  with  their  spouses. 
These  couples  represented  about  a  third  of  the  total  population  residing 
in  the  multiple -dwelling  units  on  the  block.    Seventy  percent 
of  this  population  was  composed  of  family  units  of  parents  living  with 

1.    Orshansky,  Mollie:      Measuring  Poverty',  The  Social  Welfare  Forum, 
1965 s  National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare,  New  York;  Columbia 
University  Press,  1965,  pp.  216-217.    In  discussing  the  "poverty  line", 
this  investigator  places  the  critical  income  for  a  non-farm  family 
of  four  at  $3,150  a  year  (about  $60  a  week).    Family  size  is  an  important 
variable  in  determining  the  real  poverty  profile,  she  emphasized. 
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their  children.    Forty-two  percent  of  the  2hk  respondents  who  answered 

this  question,  and  who  were  either  household  heads  or  their  spouses, 

were  kO  years  of  age  or  under,  and  21  percent,  or  52  of  them,  were  over 

60  years  of  age.     (Table  5.6) 

Table  5.6  -  Distribution  of  Respondents  on  the  Pilot  Block  by 
Age  -  I960  a/ 

Age  Number  Percent  of  Total 

Under  30                   53  b/  22 

31  -  ^0                     U9  20 

hi  -  50                     k6  19 

51  -  60                    kh  18 

6l  -  TO                    3^  1^ 

Over  70  _18   7 

Total  2kk  100$ 


a/    2kh  responses  out  of  a  possible  259  were  obtained  for  this  item, 
b/    This  number  includes  two  married  Puerto  Rican  females  under  21. 

The  multiple -dwelling  population  on  the  pilot  block  is  almost 
evenly  divided  between  White  and  Puerto  Rican  people  (95  percent),  with 
only  a  small  Negro  population.      It  is  of  interest  that  White  Italians 
comprised  18  percent  of  the  pilot  block  population.    However,  when  one 
tabulates  multiple -dwelling  household  heads  (from  the  reports  of  the  inter- 
views with  the  spouse  in  the  majority  of  cases),  the  proportions  vary  and 
are  as  follows: 


*For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  the  population  has  been  categorized  as 
Puerto  Rican,  Negro,  and  White.    Puerto  Rican  includes  both  Negro  and 
White  Puerto  Ricans. 
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Percent  of 
Household  Heads 


Percent  of  Total 
Population 


White 

Puerto  Rican 
Negro 


55$ 
hi 


It  is  apparent  from  these  data  that  the  "discrepancy"  between  the 
population  and  household  distributions  "by  color  or  ethnic  group  is  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  Puerto  Rican  households  tended  to  he  larger  than 
White  households  on  the  pilot  block.    Negroes,  however,  sustained  approxi- 
mately the  same  proportion  in  this  comparison  of  population  and  household 
distribution. 

We  have  already  noted  that  about  one -third  of  the  population 
encompassed  in  the  survey  represented  currently  married  couples.  This 
proportion  applies  both  to  White  and  Puerto  Rican  households.  However, 
Puerto  Rican  households  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  "unattached" 
adults  (non -household  heads)  residing  in  household  units,  than  White 
or  Negro  households. 

It  becomes  clearer  that  the  factors  discussed,  e.g.,  density,  family 
size,  income  and  the  like,  are  associated  with  the  variant  stages  in  the 
family  life  cycle  that  these  families  have  reached.    The  following  table, 
based  on  a  25  percent  random  sample  of  the  survey  population,  supports 
this  observation.     (Table  5»7«)    Earning  differentials  reflect,  in  part, 
the  age  differentials,  but  in  the  Puerto  Rican  families  they  are  likely 
to  be  specifically  reflective  of  the  combined  earnings  of  the  number  of 
adults  residing  in  the  same  dwelling  units. 


i 
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Table  5.7  -  Percent  Distribution  of  a  25$  Sample  of  Household  Heads 
on  Age,  Income  from  All  Sources,  Rental,  Dwelling  Unit 
(DU),  Density  by  Color  or  Ethnic  Group  -  May,  i960 


Characteristics 

White  Non- 
Italian 

Italian 

Puerto 
Rican 

a/ 

Negro 

Total 

Number 

(22) 

(HO 

(26) 

(3) 

(65) 

Average  Age 

48.6 

63.2 

35.4 

29.0 

46.1 

Average  Weekly  Income 

$70.00 

$45.08 

$81.60 

$33.33 

$66.87 

average  jyiononiy  nenxal 

(tori   ^ cr 

$35« DP 

ipy  J.  •  DO 

«pM-vJ > 

Average  Number  of 
Persons  per  DU 

3.0 

2.2 

3.6 

3^ 

Average  Number  of 
Rooms  per  DU 

3-9 

3.6 

2.3 

3.9 

Average  Number  of 
Persons  per  Room 

0.8 

0.5 

1-3 

1.6 

1.1 

ay The  number  of  Negroes  in  the  25$  sample  is,  as  expected,  small. The 
majority  of  them  lived  in  one  decontrolled  building  which  was  "techni- 
cally" considered  furnished.    The  impact  of  this  on  the  rents  charged 
is  self-evident. 


These  ethnic  groups  are,  as  would  be  anticipated,  characterized  by 
differences  in  their  tenancy  patterns,  such  as  length  of  residence  in 
the  area  and  their  attitudes  toward  their  dwelling  units  and  facilities. 
In  decreasing  order,  the  average  years  of  tenancy  for  these  color  and 
ethnic  groups  were  in  i960:    White  Italians  -  11.6  years;  White  non- 
Italians  -  8.6  years;  Puerto  Ricans  -  5«0  years;  and  Negroes  -  1.7  years. 
In  keeping  with  this,  it  was  found  that  83  percent  of  the  Italian  portion 
of  the  population,  70  percent  of  the  other  White  population,  35  percent 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  population,  and  none  of  the  Negro  population  had 
moved  from  a  prior  dwelling  in  East  Harlem  to  their  current  dwelling  unit. 
The  first  two  groups  also  had,  on  average,  long  periods  of  tenancy  in  their 
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prior  unit  as  well. 

Although  25  percent  of  all  tenants  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
dwellings,  the  largest  dissatisfaction  rates  were  found  among  the  Negroes 
and  the  Puerto  Ricans  and  occurred  in  that  order.    The  high  rents  paid 
by  the  Negroes  in  the  decontrolled  building  (referred  to  in  the  footnote 
to  Table  5.7)  also  augmented  their  dissatisfaction  rate.    Our  experience 
with  this  building  is  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

Future  residential  mobility  should  have  been  least  expected  in 
the  Italian  group,  in  view  of  their  age,  average  income,  and  ties  to  the 
area  in  terms  of  past  residential  patterns.    One  might  have  heeded  the 
fact  that  they  expressed  considerable  satisfaction  with  their  own  dwelling 
units  and  had  questioned  what  the  objectives  of  the  East  Harlem  Neighbor- 
hood Conservation  Project,  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  tenant  groups, 
"had  in  it  for  them".    Such  feelings  were  noted,  but  we  were  perhaps  far 
too  optimistic  about  our  ability  to  help  them  accept  the  inevitability  of 
change . 

When  the  interviews  with  pilot  block  tenants  and  landlords  were 
completed  and  housing  inspections  were  well  in  progress,  the  schedules 
were  reviewed  to  obtain  data  about  special  health  and  welfare  needs, 
apparent  gaps  in  municipal  services,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  tenants  in 
the  areas  already  listed.    An  additional  and  major  purpose  to  our 
understanding  of  the  people  to  be  served  by  these  tentative  "diagnostic" 
assessments  was  the  use  of  the  data  with  the  inspectional  personnel  and 
with  the  liaison  personnel  from  the  Departments  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.    Survey  findings  of  a  general  nature  were  initially  shared 
with  the  inspectors.    This  practice  offered  both  an  opportunity  to  learn 
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more  about  the  operational  policies  and  procedures  of  their  various 

departments  and  to  elicit  their  attitudes  toward  residents  of  deprived 

neighborhoods.    We  could  thus  begin  the  process  of  developing  their 

identification  with  the  social  and  physical  goals  of  our  program. 

From  the  inspectors  we  were  able  to  learn,  for  example,  the  time 

estimate  for  search  inspections  required  by  the  City  in  Conservation 

districts  as  contrasted  with  the  usual  practice  of  complaint  inspections; 

the  standards  which  the  inspectors  customarily  applied  in  identifying  and 

reporting  code  violations  in  deprived  areas;  the  relationship  of  these 

practices    to  their  basic  attitudes  toward  the  City's  Conservation 

program;  and  the  policies  and  procedures  of  their  departments  and  those 

of  their  colleagues.    The  learning  process  which  jointly  took  place  (i.e., 

on  the  parts  of  the  Conservation  staff  and  the  municipal  inspectional 

personnel)  may  be  illustrated  by  an  early  experience  on  the  pilot  block 

where  many  of  the  procedures  and  techniques  available  to  the  Conservation 

Project  were  used. 

This  illustration  involves  a  brownstone  building  which  had 
been  converted  to  a  multiple -dwelling  comprised  of  eight 
furnished  apartments,  which  made  it  possible  for  the  land- 
lord to  secure  decontrolled  rentals  since  he  h_ad  increased 
the  number  of  dwelling  units  in  the  building. 

However,  conditions  within  the  dwelling  units,  as  well  as 
in  the  public  areas  of  the  building  were  deplorable;  services 
such  as  heat,  hot  water,  and  janitorial  maintenance  were 
irregular  and  markedly  inadequate.    The  rents  charged  were 
exhorbitafifc  and  the  furnishings  were  sparse  or  non-existent. 
Six  of  the  eight  tenant  families  were  recipients  of  public 
assistance.    A  series  of  inspections  and  re-inspections, 
legal  action,  and  Rent  Commission  action,  all  demanded 


*See  Table  5»7  for  the  average  rental  paid  by  Negro  tenants.  The  above 
^jeie  in  this  group. 


t  : 
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extensive  time,  effort  and  coordination  from  the  inspectional 
services  and  from  the  tenants  as  well.    In  fact,  this  con- 
stituted the  first  instance  in  the  East  Harlem  Conserva- 
tion Project  of  concerted  tenant  action  on  their  own  behalf. 

The  fact  that  the  tenants,  who  were  clients  of  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare,  did  not  pay  their  own  rents  hut  still 
assumed  the  united  action  required  to  modify  their  housing 
conditions,  constituted  a  dynamic  educational  experience 
for  the  inspectional  personnel.    Furthermore,  the  fact  that 
the  tenants  objected  on  principle  to  the  high  rents  for 
such  inadequate  quarters,  even  though  the  rent  was  paid  by 
the  Department  of  Welfare,  was  surprising  to  both  the  in- 
spectors and  to  the  City's  Department  of  Welfare  and  Conservation 
staff.      A  young  attorney  who  was  a  resident  of  East  Harlem 
met  with  the  tenants  at  the  invitation  of  the  East  Harlem 
Conservation  Project  to  help  the  tenants  (primarily  Puerto 
Rican  and  Negro)  understand  their  responsibilities  and  obli- 
gation, if  court  action  became  a  necessity.  Simultaneously, 
the  Legal  Aid  Society  met  with  the  tenants  and  provided  the 
on-going  required  legal  services. 

It  was  only  with  extensive  and  persistent  efforts  that  we 
were  able  to  discover  the  connection  between  the  owner  of 
record  and  the  real  owner  whose  history  of  court  appearances 
for  housing  violations  was  notorious.    The  process  of  placing 
the  building  in  receivership  under  the  State  receivership 
procedures  and  the  inherent  limitations  of  code  enforcement 
alone  in  this  kind  of  situation  also  became  evident.* 

As  indicated  above,  we  also  used  the  general  findings  about  the  pilot 

block  for  discussions  in  the  meetings  with  liaison  personnel  from  the 

Departments  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.    The  group  was  encouraged 

to  consider  jointly  the  kinds  of  priority  services  that  their  departments 


*In  an  effort  to  ascertain  what  code  enforcement  sanctions  other  than 
Criminal  Court  action  could  be  applied  prior  to  the  final  receivership 
action,  we  consulted  Lewis  M.  Isaacs,  Jr.,  an  attorney  and  a  member  of  the 
Community  Service  Society's  Committee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  Mrs.  Barbara  Reach,  Staff  Associate  for  the  Committee,  in  addition 
to  the  consultant  provided  by  the  City  for  this  program.    Mr.  Isaacs 
suggested  that  the  possibility  of  illegal  conversion  of  the  building  from 
a  Class  B  to  a  Class  A  dwelling  should  be  explored  with  the  Department  of 
Buildings.    The  Department  could  not  locate  a  plan  for  converting  the 
building.    However,  it  offered  the  opinion  that  the  conversion  was  legal. 
Receivership,  then,  appeared  to  be  the  only  appropriate  action. 


be&s 
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could  extend  to  the  pilot  block.    These  discussions  once  again  provided 
us  with  more  revealing  information  about  the  unusual  operations  of  these 
departments  and  some  of  the  job  limitations  which  were  consequently  re- 
flected in  the  difficulties  reported  by  the  staff  and  by  the  neighborhood 
residents  who  requested  these  services.    Attitudes  toward  the  Conservation 
effort,  with  the  potential  additional  demands  which  would  be  made  upon 
them,  were  inevitably  revealed.    The  following  illustration,  however, 
describes  a  joint  effort  between  the  Department  of  Health  and  the 
Conservation  office  to  implement  our  role  as  coordinator  of  municipal 
services  and  to  meet  the  commitment  to  develop  and  improve  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  municipal  services  in  the  area. 

The  interviews  with  pilot  block  residents  revealed  that  a  high 
number  of  the  residents  (over  ninety  persons,  including  couples) 
were  sixty  years  of  age  or  older,  and  were  living  on  marginal 
incomes;  they  were  socially  isolated  and  were  in  varying 
degrees  of  poor  health.    Calling  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
local  Health  Center  staff  prompted  the  Center  Director  to 
conduct  follow-up  visits  by  public  health  nurses  to  determine 
the  medical  needs  more  fully.    Eventually,  this  follow-up 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  special  time -limited  diagnostic 
clinic  within  the  local  Health  Center  to  which  these  aged 
people  could  be  referred.    The  East  Harlem  Conservation  staff, 
in  cooperation  with  a  staff  person  from  the  Department  of 
Health's  Program  Section,  then  attempted  to  re -interview 
the  aged  residents  of  the  pilot  block,  using  an  interview 
schedule  developed  jointly  by  the  staff  of  two  services. 
These  interviews  served  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  diagnostic  clinic  resource  while  attempting 
to  learn  more  about  these  older  people's  attitudes  toward 
medical  care.    Group  meetings  were  then  arranged  for  these 
aged  residents  because  of  the  time  required  for  home  visits 
and  because  we  wanted  to  determine  whether  a  group  setting 
would  reduce  the  fear  of  the  proffered  medical  examination. 
The  Public  Health  examining  physician  in  charge  of  the  clinic 
attended  the  group  meetings  in  order  to  minimize  any  attendant 
anxiety  and  thus  facilitate  their  use  of  the  medical  diagnostic 
service. 


*Dr.  Courtney  Wood,  Department  of  Health 
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We  had  anticipated  that  the  clinic  experience  might  demonstrate 
the  need  for  and  validity  of  health  services  for  older  persons  on  a 
neighborhood  level,  particularly  since  the  Department  of  Health  was 
already  experimenting  with  geriatric  clinics  in  two  public  housing 
projects  and  was  especially  receptive  to  additional  data  about  the 
organization  of  such  services. 

This  cooperative  project  was  discussed  regularly  in  the  meetings 
of  the  liaison  personnel  from  the  Departments  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  order  to  stimulate  a  comparable  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  Welfare  in  the  problems  of  aged  clientele  living  on 
the  pilot  block.     (Since  the  Department  of  Welfare  is  required  by  law 
to  visit  these  aged  clients  only  twice  a  year,  the  vital  needs  of  this 
group  are  often  overlooked  and  their  situations  are  often  dealt  with  in 
a  routine  fashion.)    One  outcome  of  this  effort  was  a  series  of  regularly 
scheduled  conferences  between  the  staffs  of  the  Health  Center  and  the 
Department  of  Welfare  regarding  the  health  needs  of  the  aged  clients 
living  in  the  pilot  block.    Thus,  for  the  Neighborhood  Conservation 
program,  the  pilot  block  served  as  the  experimental  or  practice  area 
in  relation  to  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  the  residents  as  well  as  other 
identified  physical,  social  and  psychological  needs. 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  charge  to  coordinate  and  improve 
the  municipal  services  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  we  used 
the  findings  of  the  tenant  survey  to  attempt  to  delineate  some  guide- 
lines for  the  organization  of  tenants.    As  a  result  of  this  process  of 

*Other  demographic  data  pertaining  to  East  Harlem  appears  in  Neighborhood 
Conservation  -  City  of  New  York,  Housing  and  Urban  Redevelopment  Board,  I967 • 
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assessment,  it  was  decided  to  re -interview  selected  tenants  to  obtain 
more  detailed  information  in  order  to  plan  a  tenant  group  program. 
The  interview  schedule  was  revised,  therefore,  to  include  specific 
information  pertaining  to  past  and  current  membership  in  organizations 
(the  regularity  of  attendance,  extent  of  leadership  and  membership 
activity),  motivation  to  join  a  tenant  group,  attitudes  toward  other 
tenants  in  the  building,  the  respondent's  ideas  about  leaders,  and 
information  about  contacts  with  and  attitudes  toward  the  landlord. 
As  a  result  of  the  initial  survey  findings,  it  was  decided  to  limit 
this  second  wave  of  interviews  to  the  tenants  occupying  the  three 
large  multiple  dwellings  located  on  the  pilot  block  front,  with  many 
of  whom  the  Conservation  staff  were  having  repeated  and  on-going  case- 
work contacts. 


CHAPTER  VI 


PROGRAM  ORGANIZATION  -  CONTINUED 

Toward  the  Organization  of  Groups 

In  the  course  of  the  experience  with  the  second  family  interviews, 
we  outlined  criteria  for  the  selection  of  a  tenant  population  that,  we 
assumed,  would  represent  the  most  favorable  prognosis  for  the  organization 
of  an  effective  tenant  group.    Although  we  recognized  the  importance  of 
ethnic  homogeneity  in  a  task-oriented  group,  we  also  were  guided  by  the 
social  work  value  of  including  members  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds. 
We  assumed,  also,  that  there  were  advantages  to  including  as  many  young 
heads  of  households  as  possible,  those  with  economic  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  pay  more  rent  if  housing  were  improved  beyond  the  code,  and  the 
families  whose  residence  had  been  relatively  stable. 

The  initial  steps  to  develop  a  block  organization  were  undertaken 
simultaneously  with  the  organizational  plans  for  the  first  tenant  group. 
We  decided  to  attempt  both  types  of  organization  concurrently  in  order 
(l)  to  provide  the  broadest  possible  organizational  base  for  stimulating 
tenant  group  development,  and  (2)  to  offer  an  appropriate  channel  for  the 
issues  which  extended  beyond  those  of  any  one  building  to  the  block 
residents  as  a  whole.    It  was  assumed  that  this  channelling  could  serve 
a  program  objective  already  discussed,  namely,  the  encouragement  and 
broadening  of  resident  interest  in  a  cluster  of  community  problems.  We 
had  hoped  that  the  cumulative  potential  that  would  result  from  the  simul- 
taneous organization  of  both  types  of  groups  could  be  a  starting  point 
for  social  action  in  the  area. 
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It  should  be  noted  parenthetically  that  we  encountered  resistive 
attitudes  toward  participation  in  the  program,  in  general,  and  in  tenant 
groups  in  particular,  during  both  the  initial  and  second  interviews  with 
pilot  block  tenants  of  Italian  extraction.    The  attitudes  of  some  were 
cynical;  others  were  blatantly  prejudiced  against  other  ethnic  groups 
projecting  on  them  and  the  City  the  blame  for  the  mass  dislocation  of 
residents  in  Italian  East  Harlem.    Still  others  were  withdrawn  and  un- 
communicative and  the  main  character  of  their  affect  seemed  to  be  hostility 
and  fear.    It  was  thought,  therefore,  that  participation  of  the  Italian 
homeowners  in  the  block  organization  might  serve  to  lessen  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Italian  tenants  to  joining  tenant  groups,  and  could  provide 
us  with  further  needed  insights  regarding  the  character  of  what  we  had 
identified  as  resistance,  in  order  to  help  us  develop  ways  of  dealing  with 
it. 

It  was  our  belief  that  something  dramatic  and  visible  was  required 
in  order  to  stimulate  efforts  by  property  owners  to  improve  and  rehabilitate 
their  properties.    We  pressed  the  City  to  implement  a  promise  to  repave 
and  widen  115th  Street  and  to  install  new  street  lighting,  particularly  on 
the  200  block  of  East  115th  Street,  where  both  repair  of  the  pavement  and 
improved  lighting  were  critically  needed. 

The  Block  Organization 

After  these  improvements  had  been  made,  it  seemed  timely  to  present 
a  suggestion  to  the  homeowners  about  some  collective  form  of  property 
upgrading.    For  some  time,  we  had  visualized  the  possibility  of  having 
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the  row  of  seventeen  brownstones    on  the  pilot  block  front  painted  in  a 
harmonious  color  scheme,  decorated  with  window  boxes  of  plants  and  flowers, 
and  with  trees  along  the  block.    Since  we  were  aware  that  painting  brown- 
stone  adds  to  the  cost  of  future  maintenance  (and  that  some  building  experts 
advise  steamblasting  and  cleaning  as  preferable  to  painting),  we  consulted 
with  the  City's  real  estate  advisors.    It  was  their  recommendation  that 
painting  would  both  improve  the  appearance  of  the  buildings  and  be  more 
feasible  financially  than  the  costly  method  of  steamblasting.    An  excep- 
tionally low  cost  estimate  was  obtained  by  the  real  estate  consultant  for 
a  group  painting  contract  for  some  eight  to  ten  facades.    Since  one  of 
the  initial  purposes  of  forming  a  block  group  was  the  encouragement  of 
property  upgrading,  we  concentrated  on  organizing  the  brownstone  owners 
whom  we  had  interviewed  in  their  homes.    We  extended  invitations  to  them 
to  the  first  block  meeting  and  initiated  the  suggestion  of  painting  the 
brownstones.    Although  we  interviewed  owners  only,  we  made  it  clear  that 
they  were  free  to  invite  their  tenants  and  neighbors  to  the  meeting.  The 
owners,  we  soon  learned,  were  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  more  ade- 
quate police  protection  against  house  robberies,  property  destruction, 
and  resident  safety  on  the  street.    Therefore,  the  agenda  for  the  first 
meeting  of  the  block  group  held  on  July  11,  196l,  consisted  of  their  interest 
in  police  protection,  in  addition  to  our  proposal  for  painting  the  brownstone 
facades. 

In  attendance  at  the  first  block  meeting  were  eight  homeowners,  two 
Italian  leaders,    the  real  estate  consultant  for  the  New  York  City  program, 


Both  of  these  were  affiliated  with  the  East  Harlem  Civic  Association, 
one  as  a  member  of  its  Housing  Committee,  and  the  other,  as  Executive 
Secretary. 
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and  two  East  Harlem  conservation  staff  members.    During  this  meeting  of  the 
group,  it  became  unmistakably  clear  that  the  owners  were  responsive  to  the 
proposal  for  a  group  painting  contract*  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
appointed  a  committee  to  obtain  estimates  from  local  contractors.  However, 
they  were  strongly  unified  in  their  request  for  improved  police  protection. 
Capitalizing  upon  this  common  interest,  a  second  meeting  of  the  block  group 
was  arranged  (July  25,  19ol),  to  which  the  Precinct  Captain  and  the  Youth 
Board  Patrolman  were  invited.    At  this  time,  the  owners  were  again  en- 
couraged to  invite  their  tenants  to  the  meeting.    We  envisioned  in  the 
block  organization  the  first  opportunity  to  try  to  link  a  new  group  to 
other  groups  already  formed  in  the  area,  and  invited  a  representative  from 
the  Office  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Director  of  LaGuardia 
Memorial  House,  the  Chairmen  of  the  Committees  of  the  East  Harlem  Civic 
Association  (namely,  Housing  and  Health  and  Safety),  four  leaders  of  the 
Jefferson  Houses  Tenant  Association,**  and  the  staff  member  of  the  East 
Harlem  Project  who  was  working  with  the  public  housing  tenant  group.  Since 
the  south  side  of  the  street  contained  public  housing  tenants  and  the  north 
side  contained  private  housing  residents  of  the  pilot  block  front,  we 
assumed  that  there  would  be  a  mutual  concern  with  the  problem  of  police 
protection.    Thus,  this  issue  could  conceivably  be  utilized  to  bring  the 
two  divergent  groupings  together  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 

* It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  in  1964  a  group  of  brownstone 
owners  painted  the  building  facades.    One  of  the  owners  originally 
active  in  the  block  group  painted  his  building  first,  and  then  actively 
persuaded  others  to  paint  as  well. 

**  The  names  of  these  leaders  were  provided  by  the  director  of  the  East 
Harlem  Project,  a  project  co-sponsored  by  the  James  Weldon  Johnson 
Community  Center  and  the  Union  Settlement. 
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East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project,  The  East  Harlem  Project,  and 
The  East  Harlem  Civic  Association.    The  overriding  need  of  all  of  the  residents 
for  better  protective  services  would  hopefully  modify  the  physical  and  social 
barriers  which  had  served  to  divide  them,  barriers  due  to  the  institutional 
structure  of  the  project  buildings  in  itself,  as  well  as  the  negative  attitudes 
associated  with  the  demolition  and  redevelopment  and  the  attendant  in-migra- 
tion  of  new  resident  groupings. 

At  this  meeting,  there  were  in  attendance,  also,  eight  brownstone  owners, 
one  brownstone  tenant,  two  tenants  living  outside  the  Conservation  District 
who  were  invited  by  a  brownstone  owner,  and  the  invited  participants  listed 
above.    The  discussion  (as  planned)  dealt  with  the  security  problems  of  the 
owners  and  tenants  of  both  sides  of  the  facing  blocks  and  culminated  in  the 
decision  to  request  a  foot  patrolman  for  this  street.    The  police  captain 
acceded  to  this  request  and  a  patrolman  was  subsequently  assigned  during 
the  hours  of  4:00-12:00  P.M.    The  next  meeting  was  planned  two  weeks  ahead, 
so  that  the  group  could  assess  the  effect  on  security  conditions  of  the 
assignment  of  the  patrolman.    The  group  in  attendance  was  encouraged  again 
to  invite  other  block  residents  to  the  next  meeting,  since  up  to  that  point 
we  had  not  assumed  any  initiative  in  inviting  the  private  housing  tenants. 

The  majority  of  private  housing  tenants  on  this  block  front  resided  in 
three  adjacent  multiple  dwellings,  in  the  middle  one  of  which  we  undertook 
to  organize  a  tenant  group  at  that  time.    We  were  concerned,  however,  lest 
their  concurrent  involvement  in  a  block  group  would  be  confusing  and  dis- 
ruptive to  the  organizational  process  of  the  tenant  group.    Thus,we  did  not 
include  them  in  the  block  group  being  formed.    A  similar  reason  governed 
the  exclusion  of  the  two  adjacent  multiple  dwellings,  since  we  intended  to 
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move  from  the  center  building  to  organize  the  two  adjacent  sites.    By  the 
fall  of  196l,  however,  the  first  tenant  group  was  sufficiently  well  organized 
(it  had  selected  an  executive  board  and  two  co-chairmen,  and  an  active  program 
was  in  progress  concerned  with  building  maintenance  and  repair)  to  become 
involved  in  block  activities.    It  seemed  timely,  therefore,  to  reverse  our 
earlier  decision  and  invite  the  tenants  of  the  two  adjacent  buildings  to 
participate  in  the  block  organization  at  that  time.    The  decision  about 
participation  in  the  block  group  by  the  organized  tenants  was,  however, 
left  up  to  them.    Since  additional  staff  was  then  available  as  a  result  of 
the  field  work  placement  of  two  graduate  social  work  students,  it  was 
decided  to  pursue  an  intensive  plan  to  build  a  strong  block  organization. 

Those  efforts  continued  from  October,  1961,  until  April,  19^2,  during 
which  time  seven  block  meetings  were  held.    The  number  in  attendance  was 
unpredictable  and  never  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  staff  time  that  was 
expended.    At  the  fourth  meeting  that  was  held  in  the  fall  of  1961,  the 
first  one  which  the  tenants  from  the  two  large  multiple  dwellings  were  urged 
to  attend,  there  was  the  largest  tenant  attendance  of  any  of  the  block 
meetings.    However,  tenant  representation  at  successive  meetings  decreased, 
as  did  that  of  the  homeowners  who  were,  nonetheless,  regularly  represented, 
except  at  the  last  meeting  held  in  April,  1962. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  combination  of  owners  and  tenants  in  one 
group  might  be  a  deterrent  to  the  development  of  the  block  group,  we  then 
proposed  that  there  be  separate  groups  of  owners  and  of  tenants  and  that 
the  two  groups  could  meet  together  when  issues  of  common  concern  were  to  be 
discussed.    The  group  did  not  respond  to  this  suggestion  in  a  way  that  could 
have  guided  us  as  to  how  to  proceed.    It  was  indeed  apparent  that  the  motiva- 
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tions  of  the  homeowners  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  tenants,  as 

the  only  common  Interest  identified  had  been  that  of  police  protection.  The 

fact  that  the  homeowners  were  primarily  Italian  and  the  tenants  were  Puerto 

Rican  and  Negro  also  complicated  the  situation.    Although  we  were  never  ahle 

to  determine  the  real  reasons  for  withdrawal  of  the  brownstone  owners  from 

the  block  organization,  we  do  know  that  ethnic  and  motivational  differences 

explain  only  part  of  the  story.    We  were  informed  that  the  Italian  homeowners 

1 

had  been  advised  to  "stay  away"  from  the  block  meetings.      An  additional 
obstacle  to  a  self-sustaining  block  organization  had  appeared  to  be  the 
non-emergence  of  leadership  in  the  group,  although  every  effort  was  made  to 
stimulate  the  Italian  homeowners  to  accept  one  of  the  leadership  roles,  and 
we  stressed  the  urgency  of  electing,  as  co-chairmen,  an  owner  and  a  tenant. 
This  suggestion  was  accepted,  but  contrary  to  the  initial  expectation,  a 
homeowner  of  Puerto  Rican  descent  and  a  tenant  of  Italian  background  were 
elected.    Both  were  responsible  people  who  evidenced  some  growth  in 
competence  but  who  could  not  be  expected  to  develop  sufficient  growth  in 
competence  in  a  short  period  of  time  to  serve  as  leaders  for  the 
difficult  task  confronting  them. 

In  spite  of  the  extensive  efforts  of  the  staff  urging  attendance  at 
meetings  and  in  encouraging  the  owners  to  involve  others  along  the  block, 

1.    Informed  by  several  responsible  residents  that  warnings  were  being  issued 
by  those  in  the  neighborhood  with  connections  with  racketeers  and  gamblers 
who  did  not  want  further  police  activity  in  the  area,  to  avoid  the 
Neighborhood  Conservation  Project,  the  fact  that  for  days  "bookies"  sat 
at  our  office  entrance,  showing  numbers  pads — as  though  defying  us  to 
report  them,  that  two  of  our  aides  on  the  "Play  Street"  were  shot  at  in 
1962  along  with  other  "helping  people",  would  seem  to  substantiate  VISTA'S 
recent  report  to  the  newspapers  that  "Gamblers  Harrass  VTSTA".  (See 
New  York  Post  article,  Mike  Pearl,  7/12/67) 
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there  was  clearly  a  disenchantment  of  the  brownstone  owners  with  the  "block 
group.  A  policy  decision  was  made,  therefore,  to  discontinue  the  attempts 
to  work  with  this  block  organization. 

Work  With  Landlords 

An  evaluation  of  our  organizational  experience  with  block  and  tenant 
groups  helped  us  to  develop  additional  insights  into  our  earlier  concepts 
relating  to  the  organization  of  property  owners.    We  had  assumed,  for 
example,  that  homeowners  would  be  responsive  to  the  conservation  program 
because  of  their  social  as  well  as  economic  investment  in  the  neighborhood, 
since  many  of  the  brownstone  owners  were  residents  of  East  Harlem  who  had 
lived  there  since  they  immigrated  to  America.    Owners  of  large  multiple 
dwellings,  on  the  other  hand,  would,  it  was  hoped,  respond  to  the  financial 
incentives  for  rehabilitation  offered  by  the  City  (e.g.,  tax  abatement  and 
low  interest  loans),  plus  a  plan  for  "tenant  education",  which  they  inter- 
preted to  mean  the  correction  of  tenant  "behavior"  considered  by  them  as 
objectionable  and  costly.    Although  we,  as  well  as  the  owners,  were  interested 
in  changes  in  behavior  of  the  tenants,  both  the  reasons  for  and  the  nature 
of  the  changes  sought  were  indeed  very  different. 

Whatever  the  actual  deterrents  to  the  block  organization  may  have  been, 
they  far  outweighed  any  motivation  that  the  homeowners  had  to  join  with 
others  in  behalf  of  neighborhood  improvement.    Furthermore,  the  failure  of 
the  City  to  fulfill  its  commitment  regarding  financial  incentives  for  re- 
habilitation removed  from  the  program  the  only  practical  tool  on  which  we 
had  specifically  relied  to  encourage  housing  rehabilitation.    Without  such 
incentives,  there  remained  no  practical  reason  for  owners  to  be  identified 
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with  the  program  at  all.    On  the  contrary,  the  situation  caused  them  to 
revert  quickly  to  the  actions  that  they  previously  employed.    It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  their  dependence  on  the  organizations  and  devices 
that  had  protected  them  well  in  the  past  became  intensified,  and  their 
attitude  toward  the  objectives  of  the  program  became  even  more  openly 
skeptical. 

Organizations  such  as  the  Real  Estate  Board,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  like,  offered  the  owners  access  to  a  political  power  structure  that  far 
outweighed  any  influence  structures  available  to  the  tenants,  whose  sole 
source  of  power  could  be  found  in  their  individual  votes  and  the  code  en- 
forcement policies  of  municipal  agencies  responsible  for  maintenance  of  rent 
and  housing  standards.    It  seemed  apparent,  then,  that  the  formation  of 
groups  of  owners  could  only  have  the  effect  of  further  reinforcing  their 
power.    This  led  to  a  shift  in  our  plan  of  working  with  them  from  a  group 
to  an  individual  basis  or,  when  indicated  only,  in  combination  with  municipal 
personnel  and  their  tenants. 

This  re-evaluation  resulted  in  a  new  emphasis  and  focus  in  regard  to 
tenant  organization.    Even  though  tenant  organization  was,  from  the  outset, 
considered  central  to  the  program,  we  had  not  evaluated  adequately  the 
extreme  imbalance  of  power  between  tenants  and  owners,  should  the  program 
fail  to  produce  the  economic  incentives  for  landlords  and  the  firm  support 
of  municipal  enforcement  services  and  adequate  court  sanctions.    The  tenant 
group  process,  then,  pre-empted  our  attention  and  demanded  the  institution 
of  more  forceful  and  aggressive  measures  than  had  been  previously  projected. 
It  became  clearer  that  tenant  group  formation  constituted  the  most  signifi- 
cant leverage  for  change  in  the  conservation  area. 
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Work  With  the  Municipal  Services  Personnel 

We  have  referred  to  the  plan  of  working  with  two  groups  of  municipal 
personnel.    The  program  on  the  pilot  block  served  an  equally  illuminating 
purpose  with  both  groups  of  municipal  services  (the  inspectional  personnel 
and  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  personnel).    In  the  beginning,  it 
was  assumed  that  the  goals  of  what  the  City  termed  "people-oriented"  depart- 
ments would  be  highly  interrelated  and  interdependent  and  that  group  cohesion 
and  task-orientation  would  evolve  relatively  easily  and  naturally.    We  also 
anticipated  that  the  inspectional  personnel  would  resist  group  formation  and 
action  because  of  the  newness  of  such  a  process  within  their  system,  as  well 
as  the  higher  .job  expectations  that  would  be  required  of  them  by  the  conser- 
vation program.    Contrary  to  expectation,  even  in  this  first  phase  of  the 
program,  the  group  of  inspection  personnel  moved  toward  becoming  a  working 
group,  achieved  a  sense  of  group  identity,  and  discussed  a  range  of  items, 
many  of  which  concerned  objectives  of  social,  psychological,  and  legal 
significance  to  the  conservation  program.    Recommendations  that  were 
made  by  the  Committee  of  Inspectors  are  illustrative  of  the  group's  progress 
as  they  moved  from  a  discussion  of  inspectional  assignments  and  priorities 
to  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  administration  of  inspectional  services. 
The  detailed  discussion  of  this  group  process  will  be  described  in  a  subse- 
quent section  of  the  report.    It  should  be  noted  here,  however,  that  the 
discussions  of  this  group,  which  were  attended  by  a  representative  of  the 
Community  Service  Society's  Committee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
played  a  major  role  in  stimulating  the  study  of  code  enforcement  to  which 
we  referred  at  an  earlier  point. 

Tne  personnel  from  the  Departments  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
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viewed  their  respective  functions  in  a  highly  specialized  manner,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Health  Department  personnel  who,  as  we  have  already  reported, 
extended  themselves  through  special  cooperative  efforts  within  the  conserva- 
tion area  and  with  other  municipal  departments  with  which  they  could  expand 
their  role.    During  the  first  seven  months  of  the  conservation  program,  the 
liaison  personnel  from  these  departments  met  as  one  group.    By  the  time  the 
code  enforcement  activities  were  extended  to  an  additional  section  of  the 
conservation  area,  it  was  apparent  that  working  separately  with  the  personnel 
from  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Departments  would  be  more  productive. 
The  personnel  from  these  three  departments  would  meet  together  only  when 
there  would  be  issues  involving  all  three  departments. 

In  the  spring  of  1961,  we  suggested  to  this  group  of  municipal  personnel 
that  neighborhood  conservation  should  be  included  in  the  school  curriculum 
on  an  experimental  basis.    Urban  renewal  was  being  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia  and  a  curriculum  plan  had  been  successfully  imple- 
mented, according  to  the  reports  of  the  Philadelphia  Urban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration.   We  believed  that  the  introduction  of  a  similar  plan  into  the  New 
York  City  schools  would  provide  the  opportunity  to  extend  the  conservation 
effort  in  an  innovative  direction.    For  example,  the  provision  of  information 
about  housing  standards  and  services  could  stimulate  an  interest  among  the 
children  and,  in  turn,  among  their  families  in  knowing  more  about  the  con- 
servation program.    Not  only  did  this  appear  to  be  a  natural  way  to  inform 
large  numbers  of  residents  about  the  housing  inspection  services,  but  also 
an  opportunity  to  educate  people  about  their  rights  and  responsibilities  in 
the  use  of  these  housing  services. 

The  school  curriculum  plan  also  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
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encourage  the  ir3pectors  to  extend  their  function  from  code  enforcement 
solely,  to  the  troader  one  of  tenant  education.    It  ;as  our  thinking  that 
we  could  begin  to  test  whether  this  was  an  appropriate  extensicn  of  their 
conservation  function,  i.e.,  one  that  could,  in  the  long  run,  boccnie  an 
on-going  responsibility  of  the  inspections^,  department.    If  the  .Departments 
of  Buildings  and  Health  (e.g.,  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Inspections)  cculd  broaden 
their  concept  of  the  inspectors'  functions  to  encompass  the  educational 
service  assumed  by  neighborhood  conservation  sponsors  it  could  be  made 
available  on  a  citywide  basis. 

Before  we  introduced  the  suggestion  to  the  school  principals,  we  ob- 
tained the  approval  of  the  District  Superintendent's  Office  of  the  Board  of 

* 

Education  and  were  offered  the  assistance  of  the  Community  Coordinator  ,  who 
proved  to  be  invaluable  in  helping  us  present  the  suggestions  to  the  joint 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  group  and  to  engage  the  participation  of  the 
school  principals  for  a  series  of  meetings  that  were  held  to  develop  a 
content  outline     for  teaching  neighborhood  conservation  within  the  social 
studies  or  civics  curriculum.    Additional  subject  matter  utilized  the  con- 
tributions, historical  and  current,  of  the  three  major  ethnic  groups  in  the 

w  v»  \* 

population  (Negro,       Puerto  Rican,  and  Italian)  to  American  life  and 
culture . 

*       Mr.  Vernal  Pemberton,  Board  of  Education. 

**     See  the  curriculum  outline  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

***    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  course  in  Negro  history  was 

offered  through  the  Office  of  the  District  Superintendent  in  1963.  That 
course  was  planned  by  Mr.  Pemberton  and  the  Board  of  Education  district 
librarian  who  consulted  us  and  invited  us  to  attend  the  course. 
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We  had  planned  to  work  as  well  on  a  program  with  the  schools  which 
could  be  conducted  within  the  Parent-Teachers  Associations  concurrently 
with  the  classroom  teaching  of  neighborhood  conservation.    We  had  thought 
the  schools  would  indeed  welcome  help  in  programming  Parent-Teachers  Associa- 
tion meetings,  since  the  school  personnel  had  expressed  concern  about  the 
limited  participation  of  parents  in  the  Association  meetings.  However, 
these  plans  failed  to  materialize  due,  in  part,  to  the  lack  of  sufficient 
conservation  staff  to  follow  this  up  with  the  school  principals,  whose 
initial  response  was  less  positive  than  we  had  anticipated. 

Initially,  we  were  over ambitious,  as  well,  in  efforts  to  interest  all 
the  schools  within  the  conservation  area  in  this  curriculum  effort.    As  we 
proceeded,  however,  the  approach  was  modified  to  an  experimental  plan  with 
one  Junior  High  School  class  for  the  first  year  and  was  extended  to  an 
elementary  school  class  in  the  year  that  followed. 

The  teaching  outline  was  fully  discussed  at  meetings  of  the  inspectors 
and  of  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  personnel  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining their  suggestions  regarding  content  and  of  engaging  them  in  a  common 
effort  which  typified  the  interrelationships  of  social  and  physical  rehabili- 
tation.   The  fact  that  the  implementation  of  the  curriculum  program  depended 
on  the  participation  of  the  inspectors  was  emphasized  clearly  at  the  outset 
of  this  endeavor.    Despite  this,  however,  a  written  request  from  the  district 
Conservation  director  was  required  by  the  administrator  of  each  of  the  muni- 
cipal departments  whenever  the  inspectors  were  needed  to  address  a  class. 
In  other  words,  the  curriculum  plan  could  at  best  only  result  in  a  time- 
limited  role  change  within  the  respective  inspections!  divisions.    It  should 
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be  noted,  too,  that  the  school  curriculum  plan  was  reviewed  with  the  City- 
Bureau  of  Neighborhood  Conservation  and  was  discussed  in  many  citywide 
meetings  of  Conservation  staffs.    Although  we  advised  that  the  plan  he 
introduced  into  the  overall  public  school  curriculum,  the  Bureau,  to  our 
knowledge,  never  transmitted  that  recommendation  to  the  curriculum  division 
of  the  Board  of  Education.    This  constitutes  another  example  where  successful- 
ly demonstrated  activities  did  not  receive  the  needed  support  and  continuity 
in  functioning  over  time,  nor  the  extension  throughout  the  City  that  would 
spread  their  benefits  to  others. 

An  attempt  to  improve  the  coordination  and  quality  of  Department  of 
Welfare  services  to  their  clientele  residing  within  the  East  Harlem  Neighbor- 
hood Conservation  area  (at  that  time,  seven  square  blocks)  through  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  liaison  personnel  from  the  Departments  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (supplemented  by  discussions  with  the  Welfare  Center 
staff  about  individual  client  situations)  did  not  have  a  sufficient  impact 
to  improve  public  welfare  services  to  the  Conservation  area  as  a  whole. 
Therefore,  in  cooperation  with  the  administrator  of  the  local  Welfare  Center, 
we  organized  a  series  of  semi-monthly  meetings  for  the  Welfare  Center  and 
Conservation  staff.    It  was  agreed  that,  in  consultation  with  the  unit 
supervisor,  the  investigators  would  select  cases  to  present  to  the  group 
in  which  the  conservation  staff  could  be  helpful  because  of  more  direct 
access  to  other  municipal  services.    The  meetings,  chaired  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Welfare  Center,  were  attended  by  the  pertinent  investigators,  the 
Unit  Supervisor,  Senior  Case  Supervisor,  and  Conservation  director.  The 
fact  that  the  meetings  were  chaired  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Center,  it 
was  thought,  would  be  administratively  appropriate  and  also  serve  to  commu- 
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nicate  the  tacit  approval  of  welfare  administration.    The  format,  moreover, 
was  similar  to  the  meetings  held  between  the  Health  Center  and  the  Department 
of  Welfare  staff,  where  the  focus  had  been  specifically  on  health  problems. 

Although  social  work  intervention  with  the  Department  of  Welfare,  on 
behalf  of  individual  clients,  has  been  a  customary  practice  of  family 
agencies,  we  thought  this  newer  approach  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
Department  of  Welfare  staff,  and  would  encourage  them  in  assuming  the 
service  aspects  of  their  role.    Moreover,  reports  of  these  conferences  were 
used  in  the  joint  meetings  of  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  staff  to 
illustrate  the  Department  of  Welfare's  special  contribution  to  the  conserva- 
tion effort.    It  was  our  intention,  if  the  "in-service  training"  plan  were 
sustained,  to  extend  the  team  approach  in  a  neighborhood  service  program. 
In  effect,  however,  only  three  sessions  of  the  type  projected  were  held  with 
the  Department  of  Welfare,  although  the  participation  and  responses  of  the 
social  investigators  during  these  sessions  suggested  that  they  probably 
viewed  them  as  helpful.    Soon  after  the  third  session,  however,  the  Admini- 
strator of  the  Center  stated  that  the  in-service  training  consultant  of  the 
Department  of  Welfare  would  conduct 5in  the  future  ,a  training  program  in  this 
Welfare  Center. 

The  primary  question  that  emerges  is  whether  any  plan  implemented  from 
outside  the  Department  of  Welfare  (or,  for  that  matter,  from  outside  of  any 
municipal  department)  can  be  successfully  conducted,  unless  requested  and 
clearly  sanctioned  by  the  administrative  hierarchy  of  the  specific  depart- 
ment.   It  could  also  be  questioned  whether  the  inclusion  of  supervisors  and 
practice  staff  in  one  group  should  have  been  attempted. 

In  conclusion  of  this  section,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  summarize  the 
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major  learnings  achieved  in  the  first  program  phase  on  the  pilot  block. 
While  we  shall  employ  the  stratagem  of  viewing  the  expansion  of  systematic 
code  enforcement  to  the  rest  of  the  Conservation  district,    on  December  3, 
i960,  as  initiating  a  second  program  phase,  in  reality  these  phases  overlap 
and  the  division  between  them  is  less  precise  than  clear  reporting  could 
achieve.    Thus,  the  program  activities  on  the  first  block  front  continued 
far  abeyond  that  date  and  subsumed  the  on-going  actions  to  develop  the 
block  organization,  the  tenant  groups,  and  certain  aspects  of  the  municipal 
services  groups  that  have  been  discussed  sequentially  in  this  chapter. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  pilot  block  experiences,  when  many  of  the  program 
specifics  emerged  as  a  result  of  empirical  learning,  periodic  assessments 
were  made  in  order  to  determine  policies  and  practices  for  the  future.  On 
the  basis  of  these  assessments,  tentative  accomplishments  were  delineated, 
problem  areas  were  explored,  and  significant  observations  were  consolidated. 
One  important  outcome  was  a  modification  in  program  design;  another  was  the 
development  of  firmer  guidelines  for  program  actions;  and  still  another  was 
the  recognition  that  adequate  solutions  to  some  problems  were  either  beyond 
the  province  of  the  Conservation  effort  or  were  presumably  not  available 
within  the  knowledge  base  in  the  field. 

Significant  Learnings,  Accomplishments,  Problems 

1.  The  experience  on  the  pilot  block  indicated  that  a  systematic  area 
program,  directed  to  code  enforcement  actions,  constitutes  a  major 
program  activity.    This  was  made  evident  by  the  volume  of  detailed 

*    It  should  be  recalled  that  the  Conservation  district  at  that  time  included 
a  total  of  seven  square  blocks  or  twenty-eight  block  fronts. 
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work  and  the  specialized  knowledge  which  had  to  be  acquired.  In 
consequence,  an  adequate  number  of  staff  and  personnel  with  special- 
ized technical  knowledge  in  the  housing  field  became  basic  program 
requirements.    It  took  a  very  substantial  amount  of  time  to  develop 
the  knowledge  of  the  various  policies,  procedures  and  code  standards 
from  the  individual  inspectors  within  each  of  the  departmental 
hierarchies.    The  obstacles  which  this  bureaucratic  fragmentation 
presented  to  the  generalized  goal  of  decentralization  of  services 
seemed  insurmountable  on  frequent  occasions,  and  the  length  of  time 
required  to  resolve  even  the  "garden  variety"  type  of  complexity 
seemed  to  belie  the  pledge  of  priority  public  services  we  had  as- 
sured to  the  pilot  block.    By  virtue  of  these  factors,  we  had  un- 
realistic ally  committed  ourselves  to  the  target  population  regarding 
the  facilitating  features  of  the  City  program  and  the  possibility 
of  achieving  reasonable  standards  of  code  enforcement. 

Actually,  the  achievement  level  of  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood 
Conservation  Project,  in  carrying  out  the  code  enforcement  task 
during  the  period  from  May,  i960,  to  December,  1962,  was  high.  In 
this  period,  there  were  1,082  units  inspected  (inspection  and  re- 
inspection),  with  a  total  count  of  1,839  violations.    Of  these, 
1,711  violations  were  recorded  as  removed,  which  represented  a 
compliance  rate  of  93$,  the  highest  rate  reported  for  any  of  the 
Conservation  districts.      The  "bookkeeping"  to  record  and  coordinate 

*    Neighborhood  Conservation  in  New  York  City,  1966,  Housing  and  Urban 
Renewal  Board:  Chapter  IV,  p.  86. 
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the  systematic  checks  required  for  the  code  enforcement  Job  and 

the  attendant  follow-up,  the  many  interventions  that  took  place 

with  top  and  middle  administrative  personnel  in  each  department 

and  in  various  divisions,  such  as  the  Rent  Control  Commission, 

and  the  investigative  task  necessary  to  prepare  a  dossier  on  each 
* 

landlord    for  needed  court  action,  account  for  a  large  segment  of 
the  time  that  was  employed. 

2.  Our  experience  in  working  with  the  inspectors  as  a  group  highlighted 
their  accessibility  and  responsiveness  to  a  task-oriented  group 
designed  to  improve  their  morale  and  job  performance  even  in  this 
initial  stage  of  the  program.    This  was  a  particularly  significant 
accomplishment  in  view  of  the  inadequate  in-service  training  within 
the  municipal  departments  during  this  period  when  job  expectations 
in  Conservation  districts  were  markedly  higher  than  the  City's 
usual  standards. 

3.  Since  property  owners  are  primarily  motivated  by  economic  considera- 
tions, the  unavailability  of  adequate  economic  incentives  for  re- 
habilitation removed  the  "carrot"  from  the  "carrot-and- stick" 
approach.    Under  these  circumstances,  the  power  position  of  the 
owners  vis-a-vis  the  tenants  assumed  a  very  different  perspective. 
We  concluded,  therefore,  that  any  group  organization  of  landlords 
could  only  serve  to  (a)  enhance  the  power  position  of  the  owners, 

*    For  example,  the  devious  means  used  to  conceal  the  ownership  of  buildings 
had  a  delaying  effect  on  bringing  a  bona  fide  court  action  in  many  cases. 

**    In  a  later  section  on  code  enforcement,  other  details  of  the  complexities 
of  this  major  central  task  will  be  discussed. 
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(b)  compound  the  power lessness  of  the  tenants,  and  (c)  defeat  the 
aim  of  the  program  to  improve  the  interaction  among  landlords, 
tenants,  and  municipal  personnel.    The  decision  was  made  to  work 
with  landlords  individually  and/or  in  combination  with  tenants  and 
municipal  personnel  as  needed.    This  constituted  a  major  modifica- 
tion in  program  design.    We  also  learned  to  identify  patterns  of 
landlord  functioning,  as  manifested  in  their  property  maintenance 
and  management  characteristics,  as  follows:    slum  lord  management, 
Chronically  negligent  maintenance)  responsible  but  frugal  mainte- 
nance, and  homeowner  (user)  management.    Clarification  of  the 
components  of  slum  lord  management  was  a  significant  accomplishment, 
since  this  made  possible  a  fuller  and  more  timely  application  of 
authoritative  enforcement  techniques. 

A  promising  method  for  the  organization  of  a  tenant  group,  which 
we  assumed  could  serve  as  a  model  throughout  the  area,  was  being 
developed  through  our  experience  in  organizing  a  "successful" 
tenant  group  in  one  building.    This  included  the  steps  to  identify 
leadership  within  a  building  and  pointed  to  the  value  of  depth 
interviews  with  the  tenants.    A  detailed  description  of  this 
method  will  be  included  in  a  later  section  on  tenant  groups. 
While  allowing  for  individual  differences  in  tenant  attitudes  toward 
rent  payment,  our  experience  revealed  generalized  attitudes  along 
ethnic  lines  toward  the  acceptance  of  potential  rent  increases  for 
rehabilitation  and  improvement  of  housing.    For  example,  tenants 
of  Italian  descent,  on  the  whole,  resisted  rent  increases,  whereas 
the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  tenants  demonstrated  greater  flexibility 
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in  their  thinking  about  rent  increases  and  were  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  group  action  to  improve  the  conditions  of  their  housing. 
Similarly,  there  was  a  cultural  component  in  tenant-landlord  rela- 
tionships that  significantly  influenced  both  tenant  and  landlord 
behavior . 

Due  to  the  specialized  functioning  of  the  municipal  inspectional 
personnel  from  the  "people-oriented"  departments,  it  was  not  feasible 
to  continue  working  with  them  in  one  group  on  the  assumption  that 
they  had  "professional'-'  interests  in  common.    Therefore,  we  estab- 
lished three  groups,  each  with  a  project  in  cooperation  with  the 
Conservation  effort.    Except  for  the  particular  project  with  the 
Department  of  Welfare,  the  plan  of  individual  projects  worked  out 
relatively  well. 

Throughout  the  program  activities  during  these  first  seven  months, 
we  were  constantly  confronted  with  the  contradiction  between  the 
bureaucratic  organization  of  municipal  government  on  the  one  hand 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proposed  plan  for  decentralization  of 
municipal  services  through  the  district  offices  of  Neighborhood 
Conservation.    Although  in  critical  instances,  when  Mrs.  Gabel's 
office  intervened  and  the  task  of  the  moment  was  accomplished,  the 
basic  problem  persisted,  because  there  was  neither  the  sustained 
transferability  nor  the  required  flexibility  within  the  bureaucratic 
departmental  structures,  to  permit  continuity  from  one  "learning 
situation"  to  another. 

The  overcentralization  of  free  medical  facilities  and  the  tremendous 
gap  between  medical  needs  and  available  service  came  sharply  to  our 
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attention,   The  problem  seriously  affected  all  age  groups  of  the 
population,  but  appeared  particularly  critical  for  the  aged  when 
combined  with  their  problems  of  social  isolation  and  economic 
deprivation. 


CHAPTER  VII 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Introduction 

This  chapter  will  review  the  program  activities  of  the  Neighborhood 
Conservation  Project  from  December,  i960  to  May,  1964.    Shifts  in  the  program 
during  that  period  may  be  divided  into  two  program  phases.  Illustrations 
have  been  selected  to  highlight  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  each 
of  the  phases. 

We  believed  we  had  acquired  by  December  i960,  considerable  information 
about  the  standards,  techniques,  and  practices  of  code  enforcement,  and 
were  achieving  a  relatively  high  rate  of  code  compliance  on  the  "pilot" 
block.    The  fact  that  the  municipal  inspectional  group  was  functioning  as 
a  reasonably  cohesive  team,  also  gave  us  cause  for  optimism.  Furthermore, 
the  first  tenant  group  (to  be  described  later)  was  being  successfully 
organized,  suggesting  to  us  that  we  accept  this  method  of  tenant  organiza- 
tion as  a  model  for  future  organizational  efforts. 

Although  we  understood  the  experimental  character  of  the  overall 
program,  we  had  developed  a  "sense  of  direction",  and  thought  that  by  this 
time,  we  were  "in  business".    The  City's  inspection  services  were  thus 
extended  to  include  an  additional  six  blocks.     (See  for  Map       the  first 
extended  blocks  are  numbered  10,  11,  12,  ±h,  15,  16) 
An  Attempt  to  Cope  with  Crisis 

Despite  our  projected  orderly  plan  for  inspections  within  these 
added  blocks,  we  were  faced  with  a  crisis  on  the  first  day  during  the 
distribution  of  our  leaflets  to  resident  owners  and  tenants  (December  6,  i960). 
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The  systematic  plan  had  to  be  postponed  in  order  to  meet  the  critical 
needs  presented  by  one  building.    This  severely  deteriorated  building 
contained  37  apartments,  occupied  mainly  by  Puerto  Rican  families. 
Complaints  about  the  condition  of  this  building  came  not  only  from  its 
occupants  but  also  from  many  residents  of  the  block  (for  the  most  part 
Italian)  who  were  outraged  at  the  negligent  management  of  the  building. 
Even  at  a  first  glance,  overcrowding  seemed  to  be  a  major  problem. 
Immediately,  the  inspectional  services  personnel  concentrated  their 
attention  on  this  building  and  a  Conservation  worker  was  assigned  to 
interview  its  occupants. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  one  Conservation  worker  could  not  deal  with 
the  combination  of  the  extensive  housing  and  social  problems  identified 
both  by  the  inspectors  and  the  interviewer.    Although  our  previous 
experience  facilitated  our  coming  to  grips  with  the  housing  violations, 
the  gathering  of  essential  data  about  the  past  and  current  management 
of  the  building  including  the  transfers  of  ownership,  and  the  frequency 
of  contacts  with  the  City  Bureau  of  Neighborhood  Conservation  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  prompt  code  enforcement  at  a  higher  level  of  authority, 
were  inordinately  time  consuming.    For  example:    the  Departments  of 
Buildings  and  Health  were  urged  to  issue  court  summons      as  promptly  as 
regulations  would  permit;  the  Director  of  the  City's  Neighborhood  Conserva- 
tion Bureau  was  motivated  to  appear  in  court  in  behalf  of  the  tenants; 
information  was  obtained  by  the  East  Harlem  Conservation  staff  to  indicate 
the  frequent  transfers  of  ownership  occuring  within  a  few  years  and  the 
inflated  purchase  prices  of  the  building,  and  established  how  these 
measures,  among  others,  served  to  conceal  the  identity  of  the  actual 
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owner.    Photographs  taken  "by  our  office  dramatically  portrayed  the 
shocking  housing  conditions  that  existed. 

In  this  instance  the  highest  fine  ever  levied  against  an  owner  -- 
$500  plus  a  suspended  jail  sentence  contingent  upon  immediate  correction 
of  the  violations       was  ordered  by  the  court.    Our  staff,  then,  held  a 
series  of  meetings  with  the  owner,  his  attorney,  the  municipal  inspectors, 
and  the  Real  Estate  Consultant  of  the  City's  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Program.    Initially  the  owner  cooperated  to  the  extent  that  he  engaged  the 
services  of  one  of  the  management  firms  recommended  by  the  City's  Eeal 
Estate  Consultant  and  the  repairs  necessary  to  correct  the  violations  were 
promptly  begun.    It  was  during  the  course  of  these  actions,  however,  that 
the  owner  suddenly  filed  a  "bankruptcy  petition.    Apart  from  the  escape 
which  bankruptcy  provided,  there  were  basic  problems  inherent  in  the 
repair  of  any  building  in  such  severe  deterioration  as  this  one;  and, 
indeed,  most  owners  would  be  deterred  from  further  capital  investment  since 
the  correction  of  violations  alone  would  only  be  a  temporary  stop-gap.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  rehabilitate  this  building  without  in- 
creasing the  rents  far  above  the  means  of  the  tenants.    Such  problems, 
we  maintain,  still  plague  all  citywide  programs  designed  to  improve 
blighted  areas  of  the  City. 

For  this  building,  the  following  recommendations  were  made  by  the 
inspectional  group  and  attempts  to  implement  each  were  made  as  follows : 

(1)  Condemnation  of  the  building,  since  the  Fire  Department  had 
discovered  a  crack  in  the  outside  building  wall.  The 
Department  of  Buildings  did  not  accept  this  as  a  basis 

for  condemnation; 

(2)  Replace  the  building  by  a  low  rent  "vest  pocket"  public 
housing  project,  in  view  of:  (a)  its  proximity  to  a 
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large  housing  project  which  could  manage  it  and  supervise 
its  maintenance  staff,  and  (b)  the  presumption  of  the 
eligibility  of  most  of  the  tenants  for  low  rent 
housing.    A  referral  was  made  by  Mrs.  Gable  but  the 
Housing  Authority  rejected  the  plan. 

Experience  with  Tenant  Groups 

Twenty-six  tenants  in  32  occupied  apartments  had  been  interviewed 

by  the  Conservation  worker  assigned  to  this  building,  by  April  I96I. 

These  comprized  23  Puerto  Rican  and  3  Negro  families.    Their  economic 

status  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  approximately  50$  of  them  were 

in  receipt  of  public  assistance  or  disability  insurance;  the  average 

weekly  income  of  those  who  were  self -maintaining  was  $k8.    Despite  the 

discouraging  housing  conditions,  we  soon  attempted  to  organize  the 

tenants  using  the  organizational  model  developed  on  the  "pilot"  block. 

The  first  tenant  meeting  was  held  in  July  with  twelve  tenants  in 

attendance  and  from  July  through  December  of  that  year,  there  were  eight 

tenant  meetings  and  one  social  event.    Five  other  types  of  group  meetings 

were  also  held:    one  with  teenagers;  one  with  a  few  of  the  men  tenants; 

and  three  with  the  floor  leaders  of  the  building.    The  average  attendance 

at  the  regular  meetings  remained  an  approximate  12,  with  the  exception 

of  two  meetings  which  followed  a  party  at  which  there  was    an  attendance 

of  33  and  29  respectively.    At  the  party,  however,  there  were  30  adults 

and  72  children. 

It  became  apparent  in  time  that  we  were  unable  to  overcome  a  series 
of  organizational  stumbling  blocks.    Our  understanding  is  not  complete, 
but  we  would  like  to  enumerate  some  possible  explanations  of  the  obstacles. 
Obviously,  our  powerlessness  to  overcome  any  of  the  problems  of  their 
deteriorated  housing  was  paramount,  especially  when  coupled  with  the 
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severity  of  their  other  daily  deprivations.    In  addition,  we  faced 
what  became  a  competitive  relationship  with  a  small  Protestant  Community 
Center  located  near  the  building  --a  program  which  served  the  majority 
of  these  tenants.    The  minister,  a  socially  minded  young  man,  maintained 
almost  daily  association  with  the  families,  and  they  frequently  sought 
his  counsel  about  family  problems  as  well  as  economic  ones  when  they 
became  emergent.    Once  discovered,  we  made  many  efforts  to  work  jointly 
with  the  minister  and  his  staff,  but  apparent  differences  between  the 
orientation  and  concepts  of  leadership  of  the  respective  staffs  posed 
continuing  obstacles  to  mutual  collaboration.    Our  partnership  with  the 
City,  too,  probably  accounted  for  the  church's  distrust  of  us.    It  is 
our  belief  that,  in  the  main,  it  was  the  divergent  concepts  of  how  to 
work  with  people  that  proved  to  be  the  insurmountable  problem  of 
incompatibility.    Obviously,  these  "conf lictual"  attitudes  must  have 
communicated  themselves  to  the  tenants  and  could  only  serve  to  compound 
the  confusion  and  uncertainty  that  permeated  their  lives. 

The  apparent  overcrowding  in  the  building  proved,  indeed,  to  be 
overcrowding  according  to  the  Housing  Code.    The  required  relocation  of 
a  sizeable  number  of  the  families    was  an  essential  major  task  confronting 
the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  staff.    The  scarcity  of  adequate 
housing  for  large  families  prolonged  the  relocation  process  and  was 
likewise  unsettling  to  the  tenants.    The  fact  that  so  many  of  them  would 
need  to  be  relocated,  and  that  the  potential  leaders  were  among  these 
very  families,  resulted  in  our  experimenting  with  a  discussion  of  the 
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*There  were  Ih  families  found  to  be  illegally  overcrowded. 
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process  of  relocation  at  one  of  the  tenant  meetings .    It  was  our  hope 
that  in  addition  to  providing  them  with  information  about  relocation 
aids  and  benefits,  procedures,  and  the  like,  the  discussion  and  opportunity 
to  interact  with  others  in  the  "same  boat"  would  have  a  stabilizing  effect. 
This  was  not  the  case,  however,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  the  technique 
was  basically  unsound,  the  timing  was  incorrect,  or  the  level  of  skill 
which  such  an  experimental  approach  demanded  was  beyond  the  staff's 
competence  at  that  time. 

At  different  points  in  our  efforts  to  work  in  this  building,  the 
tenants  suggested  several  group  activities  in  which  they  were  interested. 
Despite  the  merits  of  their  suggestions  and  our  attempts  to  carry  them  out, 
we  were  unable  to  implement  them  successfully.    One  of  these  was  a  nursery 
program  which  could  have  offered  educational  opportunities  to  the  children 
while  relieving  the  mothers  of  their  ever-present  burdens  of  child  care. 
There  were  no  available  funds  for  such  a  program  and  no  local  social 
agency  was  financially  able  to  expand  its  program  to  include  such  a 
demonstrably  needed  service.    Secondly,  some  of  the  tenants  requested 
guidance  in  home  management,  particularly  in  the  use  of  surplus  foods 
and  in  budgeting.    This  request  was  explored  with  the  Community  Service 
Society's  Home  Economist,  and  a  plan  was  developed  jointly  by  a  tenant 
committee  and  the  Society's  Conservation  staff.    A  third  suggestion  was 
a  sewing  class  for  which  plans  were  also  made  and  a  volunteer  teacher 
was  obtained.    Attendance,  however,  could  not  be  maintained  in  either 
group,  and  it  became  necessary  to  cancel  both  of  these  groups.  The 
reality  pressures  facing  the  tenants  were  so  demanding  of  their  energy  and 
time,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  encourage  substantial  tenant 
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participation  even  in  the  activities  which  they  had  wanted.    In  retrospect, 
it  seems  obvious  that  the  tenants  wanted  an  opportunity  to  socialize  and 
to  find  in  the  group  experience  some  relief  from  the  despair  which  over- 
whelmed them.    The  number  who  attended  the  party  and  the  meeting  that 
followed  seems  to  tell  this  story. 

In  veiw  of  our  commitment  to  the  improvement  of  housing  and  other 
neighborhood  conditions  with  only  a  small  staff,  we  felt  compelled  to 
make  the  decision  not  to  continue  with  this  particular  tenant  group  any 
longer.    This  decision  freed  the  staff  worker  to  concentrate  on  the 
individual  tenants  who  needed  help  with  the  pressing  problems  of  reloca- 
tion, problems  with  the  Department  of  Welfare,  and  with  referrals  to 
medical  clinics  and  to  casework  agencies.    For  example,  the  staff  worker, 
so  freed,  identified  the  need  and  facilitated  the  hospitalization  of  an 
infant  who  proved  to  have  tuberculosis  and  within  a  few  days  it  was  also 
determined  that  the  mother  and  another  child  in  the  family  needed 
hospitalization  for  active  tuberculosis.    The  worker  in  cooperation  with 
the  local  Health  Center  obtained  parental  consent  for  tuberculin  skin  tests 
which  the  Health  Center  administered  to  69  children  who  lived  in  this 
building. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Conservation  Project  the  role  of  the 
conservation  worker  was  that  of  explorer,  enabler,  motivator,  and  organizer. 
The  worker  helped  the  tenants  identify  their  social,  economic,  and  health 
needs;  provided  access  to  available  community  resources,  and  enabled  the 
tenants'  use  of  resources.    During  the  course  of  that  process,  the  worker 
used  an  enabling  role  to  motivate  the  tenants  toward  group  organization, 
simultaneously  carrying  a  leadership  role  in  the  formation  of  a  tenant 
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group.    As  the  inadequacies  of  our  organizational  model  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  this  particular  building  became  increasingly  apparent,  a  number 
of  innovations  were  attempted.    In  fact,  requests  of  the  tenants  for  a 
nursery  school,  classes  in  home  economics,  and  sewing  may  be  viewed  as 
positive  accomplishments  in  the  sense  that  some  of  them  were  sufficiently 
motivated  to  express  goals  which  were  important  to  them.    Our  efforts  to 
implement  their  suggestions  were  a  recognition  of  their  emerging  motivation 
for  more  autonomous  functioning.    We  anticipated  that  any  improvement  in 
their  ability  to  deal  with  these  particular  issues  could  reinforce  their 
motivation  and  their  competence  to  cope  with  the  social  problems  directly 
related  to  the  goals  of  the  Conservation  Program.    It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  method  we  employed  to  implement  their  suggestions  was  inadequate 
for  their  situation.    For  example,  the  use  of  specialists  may  have  been 
too  formal  and  too  structured  an  approach.    It  is  also  possible  that  the 
ambitiousness  of  our  goals  in  whatever  project  they  suggested  was  beyond 
their  level  of  sophistication.    This  would  be  a  technical  error  on  many 
scores  and  probably  would  create  an  atmosphere  of  "not  being  with  them" 
in  their  pace  for  meeting  goals.    In  the  final  analysis  it  could  also  be 
that  the  worker  assigned  was  not  the  best  choice  for  working  with  this 
group. 

Another  illustration  of  an  attempt  to  organize  tenants  took  place 
in  a  building  where  conditions  initially  suggested  a  more  favorable  prog- 
nosis.   Nevertheless,  our  efforts  were  unsuccessful.    In  this  building, 
our  entry  was  not  precipitated  by  crisis;    overcrowding  was  not  a  problem; 
and  there  appeared  to  be  no  other  outstanding  social  conditions  which 
contraindicated  the  organization  of  a  tenant  group.    Another  favorable 
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factor  was  that  th  s  owner  had  himself  approached  us  to  express  his  interest 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  this  house.    Since  his  request  wa3  consistent  with 
our  own  program  g  >al  of  rehabilitation,  we  agreed  to  attempt  to  organize 
a  tenant  group  in  order  to  develop  tenant  participation  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion plan.    The  building  contained  18  tenants  including  the  superintendent. 
Of  these,  we  interviewed  Ik  tenants  and  found  that  9  of  them  were  older 
people,       extremely  fearful  of  any  plans  for  potential  change.  Further- 
more, there  was  a  wide-spread  distrust  of  the  owner's  intentions  and 
motivations  in  the  rehabilitation  plan  (a  distrust  that  later  seemed  to  have 
been  well  founded)*,  and  suggested  that  we  may  have  been  perceived  by 
the  tenants  as  an  extension  of  the  owner.    We  found,  in  this  instance, 
also,  that  in  the  view  of  the  tenants,  rent  increases  were  either  un- 
necessary or  would  create  a  real  financial  hardship. 

We  have  cited  two  examples  of  our  experience  in  organizing  groups 
that  appeared  on  the  surface,  to  represent  opposite  sets  of  circumstances. 
The  organizational  model  we  employed,  although  patterned  on  the  pilot  block 
model,  allowed  for  "on  the  spot"  innovations  as  experience  suggested. 
Even  though  we  interviewed  more  superficially  and  at  less  depth  than 
we  did  in  the  first  organization  of  tenants  on  the  "pilot"  block  in 
order  to  proceed  more  quicly,  the  outcome  convinced  us  of  the  need  for 
a  slower  pace  —  one  geared  to  the  needs  and  goals  of  the  tenants. 
In  other  words,  we  were  increasingly  convinced  that  concentration  in 

*0n  June  18,  1966  the  New  York  Post  reported  that  the  Rent  Commissioner 
and  Department  of  Investigations  were  studying  information  dealing  with 
the  landlords '  operations  furnished  by  Eadio  Station  WMCA.     "Among  the 
landlords  mentioned  by  WMCA  were  Harry  Shapolsky,  and  his  brother 
Martin."    The  latter  was  the  owner  of  record  for  the  building  referred 
to  above. 
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depth  on  tenant  organization  was  the  "key"  method  through  which  changes 
in  housing  and  social  conditions  could  he  made. 

The  above  examples  have  illustrated  two  different  sets  of  circumstances 
neither  of  which  led  to  successful  tenant  organization.    The  major 
question  is  therefore,  what  method  best  facilitates  a  program  of  tenant 
organization  for  groups  of  such  varying  types,  age  groups  and  orientation? 
Expansion  of  East  Harlem  Conservation  Boundaries 

From  the  point  of  view  of  timing,  it  seems  appropriate  to  comment  here 
on  the  extension  of  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project's  boundaries. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  East  Harlem  Project,  we  were  urged  both  by  the 
City's  Bureau  and  community  leaders  to  include  within  our  Conservation 
boundaries  the  area  between  115th  Street  to  120th  Street  and  Third  Avenue 
East  to  Paladino  Avenue  (or  Pleasant  Avenue).    Although,  the  Society  was 
well  aware  that  these  boundaries  were  both  "natural"  and  sound,  we  knew 
also  that  the  small  staff  available  and  the  limited  period  of  time  for 
which  the  Society's  funds  had  been  allocated,  precluded  the  provision  of 
adequate  services  to  the  entire  area.    Therefore,  there  had  been  an  un- 
publicized  but  written  understanding  between  the  City  and  the  Community 
Service  Society  that  we  would  attempt  together  to  obtain  outside  funding 
which  would  permit  the  extension  of  boundaries  as  described  above.  The 
original  proposal  which  we  had  developed  for  outside  funding  required  that 
control  blocks  (deliberately  left  unserved  for  purposes  of  comparison 
to  blocks  provided  services)  be  included  within  the  Conservation  area. 
Seven  square  blocks  were  obviously  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Our 
committment  to  a  re  latively  rigorous  demonstration-research  program  thus 
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superceded  our  initial  concern  about  over -extending  ourselves  and  the 
project  proposal  was  based,  therefore ,  on  a  geographical  area  of  sixteen 
square  blocks.    Since  the  expanded  section  had  been  originally  approved 
for  Conservation  treatment  by  the  City  Planning  Commission,  and  in  view 
of  our  tacit  agreement  with  the  City's  Bureau  of  Neighborhood  Conservation 
to  expand  the  district,  we  assumed  that  a  change  in  the  boundaries  was  a 
routine  matter  and  we  could  time  our  request  with  our  readiness  to  extend 
service  to  other  blocks.    In  December,  196l,  we  requested  such  an  extension 
of  the  district  boundaries.    Two  months  later  we  were  advised  to  submit 
our  request  in  writing  to  the  City's  Bureau  in  order  that  the  request 
could  be  processed  once  again  through  the  channels  of  the  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Board  to  the  City  Planning  Commission,  whose  authority  it 
was  to  make  the  final  decision.    Although  the  written  request  was  sub- 
mitted in  February,  l$62,  we  did  not  receive  approval  until  July,  1962. 
Second  Phase  --  A  Shift  to  Block  Programs 

The  two  phases  of  program  which  are  being  reviewed  in  this  Chapter  are 
distinct  in  their  emphasis  on  methods  of  organization  on  the  basis  of  a 
building,  in  the  first  phase,  whereas,  in  the  second  phase  we  readdressed 
ourselves  to  block  organization.    One  difference,  in  the  block  approach  at 
this  time  (as  compared  to  the  pilot  block)  is  that  it  comprised  two 
facing  sides  of  the  street,  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  "social  block". 
This  shift  occurred,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  problems  presented. 

An  appeal  for  help  with  a  "block  crisis"  was  presented  by  a  political 
district  leader  to  a  meeting  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Committee  on 
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December  19,  I96I.      He  cited  the  Police  Captain  of  the  precinct  as  his 
informant  about  the  problem.    Since  there  had  been  no  prior  request  to 
place  this  item  on  the  agenda  it  was,  therefore,  dealt  with  as  an 
"emergency".    He  described  the  problem  facing  the  block  residents  as  an 
"explosive"  conflict  between  Puerto  Rican  and  Italian  teenagers,  which 
would  result  in  "open  gang  warfare"  if  the  Good  Neighbor  Committee  did  not 
intervene.    The  Chairman,  the  late  Commissioner  Edward  Corsi,  then  Director 
of  LaGuardia  Memorial  House,  attempted  to  elicit  the  appropriate  informa- 
tion so  that  the  Committee  would  make  a  judgment  about  whether  or  not  an 
emergency,  in  fact,  existed.    It  was  thought  that  a  genuine  emergency  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Police  Department,  while  the  on-going  problems 
of  the  block  could  be  explored  by  the  Good  Neighbor  Committee  in  order  to 
devise  a  plan  of  action  which  would  deal  with  the  actual  facts  and 
causative  factors.    Since  the  appeal  was  presented  in  an  agitated  manner, 
accompanied  by  accusations  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Chairman 
and  the  Committee,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  ferret  out  fact  from 
fancy.    That  evening,  however,  the  Chairman  appointed  an  ad  hoc  committee 
to  review  the  various  aspects  of  the  problem  and  to  recommend  a  plan  of 
action.    The  Committee  functioned  during  January  and  February,  1962. 

The  participation  of  the  Conservation  staff  in  the  activities  of  the 
Good  Neighbor  Committee  on  this  block  seemed  vital  for  one  of  the  major 
goals  of  the  Conservation  Program  to  which  we  have  consistently  referred, 
namely,  the  strengthening  of  local  organizations  and  agencies  in  ways 
which  could  serve  to  improve  services  to  the  people  of  East  Harlem. 

^Formerly,  The  East  Harlem  Puerto  Rican-Italian  Good  Neighborhood 
Association. 
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It  was  our  belief  that  a  simultaneous  study  and  service  program  should 
be  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  block    residents,  the  Good  Neighbor 
Committee,  and  LaGuardia  Memorial  House.    This  suggested  a  pattern  for 
engaging  the  participation  of  block  residents  which  we  hoped  would  hold 
more  promise  than  the  methods  previously  tried,  since  the  initiative  for 
the  cooperative  effort  came  not  from  us,  as  it  did  on  the  pilot  block, 
but  from  other  neighborhood  organizations.    The  direct  involvement  of  the 
Good  Neighbor  Committee  and  the  LaGuardia  Memorial  House  provided  a  greater 
range  of  opportunities  for  developing  community  leadership.    The  Good 
Neighbor  Committee  was  especially  interested  in  recruiting  leaders  among 
the  Puerto  Rican  residents  of  the  neighborhood  and  LaGuardia  Memorial 
House  in  extending  its  services  to  the  many  youths  who  were  not  being  reached 
in  the  regular  programs  of  the  settlement. 

As  a  first  step  in  the  cooperative  study-action  program  Commissioner 
Corsi  appointed  an  Advisory  Committee  comprised  of  representatives  from  the 
Board  of  Education,  Office  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  City's 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  the  New  York  City  Youth  Board,  the  priest  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  operated  an  active  recreational  program 
available  to  the  youths  from  the  block,  the  director  of  another  Community 
Center,  the  Precinct  Police  Captain  and  Youth  Patrolman,  and  the  director 
of  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project.    Commissioner  Corsi, 
as  Chairman,  outlined  a  twofold  function  for  the  Committee: 
(l)  identification  of  youth  problems,  and  (2)  advice  on  the  development 
of  programs.    It  was  hoped  that  participation  on  the  Committee  would 
stimulate  those  organizations  to  expand  their  services  to  the  unserved 
youth  of  the  neighborhood. 
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A  sample  of  residents  on  the  block  were  interviewed  by  the  East  Harlem 
Neighborhood  Conservation  office  and  LaGuardia  Memorial  House  staff. 
Housing  inspections  began  in  September,  1962,  preceeded  ly  the  usual  leaf- 
let distribution  to  the  residents  and  letters  to  the  property  owners. 
By  January,  1962,  a  preliminary  report  based  on  the  interview  data  collected 
was  presented  to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  its  consideration  in  planning 
next  steps.    The  report  reaffirmed  what  was  readily  apparent,  that  the 
heaviest  population  concentration  and  the  poor  housing  was  on  the  south 
side  of  the  block.    The  north-side  residents  were  primarily  Italian  and 
older,  whereas  the  residents  of  the  south  side  were  younger,  and 
primarily  Puerto  Rican  and  Negro.    The  Advisory  Committee  recommended  that 
two  meetings  be  held,  one  for  the  property  owners  and  the  other  for  the 
tenants . 

In  the  next  two  months,  these  meetings  were  held  and  a  block  committee 
of  owners  and  tenants  was  subsequently  formed  from  those  who  attended. 
In  all, seven  meetings  of  the  block  committee  were  held  between  April  and 
June,  I962,  chaired  by  Commissioner  Corsi,  who  acted  in  the  role  of 
arbitrator  since  the  meetings  resembled  grievance  hearings.    He  encouraged 
communication  and  confrontation  between  tenants  and  landlords  so  that 
they  might  learn  to  negotiate  the  issues  of  mutual  concern.    The  inter- 
action process  was  further  complicated  by  the  "facts  of  real  life"  since 
one  of  the  landlords,  suffering  from  senility,  was  prone  to  harass  the 
tenants  and  actually  threatened  his  own  tenants  with  physical  attacks. 
Although  in  our  judgment  the  mental  incompetence  of  this  owner  was 
evident,  neither  administrative  nor  legal  protection  existed  for  the 
tenants,  since  we  were  unable  to  obtain  certification  of  his  incompetence. 
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The  tenants  did  file  a  group  complaint  with  the  Rent  Administration  which 
the  Conservation  staff  supported,  hut  no  regulation  existed  to  protect 
the  tenants  from  this  landlord's  behavior. 

The  housing  violations  were  eventually  corrected  due  to  extensive 
and  persistent  follow-up  by  Conservation  staff  and  tenants.    Our  inability 
to  effect  the  "behavior"  of  the  landlord  undoubtedly  precipitated  the 
decision  of  the  most  stable  leader  in  the  building  to  move. 

Both  Block  and  Advisory  Committees  recommended  that  the  block  be 
designated  as  a  play  street  during  the  summer  of  1962  to  deal  with  the 
potential  inter-group  tensions  among  the  youth.    Detailed  and  time- 
consuming  top-level  negotiations  were  required  to  obtain  approval  for 
this.    As  preparations  for  the  opening  of  the  play  street,  began,  moreover, 
an  anti-play  street  group  emerged,  composed  primarily  of  Italian  home- 
owners and  one  small  businessman.    As  noted,  the  children  who  would 
primarily  benefit  from  the  play  street  were  Puerto  Rican  and  Negro.  In 
the  total  block  population  of  some  660,    over  half  were  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  lived  for  the  most  part,  on  the  south  side  of  the  block 
where  housing  conditions  were  most  deteriorated.    Armed  camps  developed 
on  each  side  of  the  street. 

The  issue  was  resolved  in  favor  of  a  play  street  during  an  open  and 
stormy  block  meeting  which  included  a  large  representation  of  teenage 
boys  from  the  block.    The  teenagers  and  their  parents  forced  into  the 
open  the  basic  issue  of  "disguised"  prejudice  through  their  offers  of 
help  with  problems  which  were  anticipated.    The  Youth  Board,  Police 
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Department,  and  the  Police  Athletic  League  were  especially  helpful  in 
adapting  their  services  to  this  street  so  as  to  reduce  many  of  the  objec- 
tions raised.    For  example,  the  Youth  Board  street  club  worker  agreed  to 
serve  as  a  liaison  between  the  play  street  staff  and  the  group  of  teenage 
boys  to  whom  he  had  been  assigned,  and  the  hours  during  which  the  play 
street  was  in  operation  and  the  street  space  to  be  utilized  were  adjusted  to 
meet  realistic  objections  of  business.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  play  street  became  a  controversial  issue  again  in  the  summer  of  1963* 
We  altered  our  approach  on  the  basis  of  our  previous  experience  by 
organizing  a  Play  Street  Committee  of  tenants,  owners,  and  businessmen 
(including  representatives  from  the  opposition  group)  in  the  spring  of 
1963>  so  that  negotiations  could  precede  rather  than  follow  a  decision. 
This  resulted  in  the  improved  supervision  of  play  street  activities  and 
increased  police  vigilance,  particularly  with  regard  to  keeping  the 
street  clear  of  parked  cars  during  play  street  hours. 

Another  result  of  the  block  program  can  be  identified  in  July,  19&3, 
at  which  time  a  top  level  conference,  sponsored  by  the  Housing  Committee 
of  the  East  Harlem  Civic  Association,  was  held  at  LaGuardia  Memorial 
House  with  officials  from  the  Rent  and  Rehabilitation  agency  and  the 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board.    The  subject  placed  before  the  officials 
was  the  need  for  low  cost  financing  for  housing  rehabilitation.  The 
East  Harlem  Civic  Association  proposed  that  this  "crisis"  block  be 
accepted  for  study  by  the  Rent  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  from  the 
point  of  view  of  assessing  its  rehabilitation  potential.    If  rehabilitation 
of  the  buildings  were  found  to  be  practical,     a  suitable  plan  would  be 
developed  by  the  City's  Rent  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  in  cooperation 
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with  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project.    Following  this 
meeting,  a  written  proposal  was  made  to  the  Rent  and  Rehabilitation 
agency,  noting  the  anticipated  participation  of  all  banks  and  other 
relevant  organizations  that  might  be  resources  for  housing  rehabilita- 
tion.   This  request  was  denied,  however. 

Concurrent  with  the  activities  reported  above,  attempts  to  organize 
tenant  groups  in  the  same  buildings  located  on  the  south  side  of  the 
street  continued  through  the  spring  of  1963*    This  activity  involved 
eight  of  the  sixteen  multiple  dwellings  on  this  street.    In  only  the 
most  deteroriated  of  these  buildings  were  we  able  to  organize  individual 
building  tenant  groups.    The  limitations  of  code  standards  and  enforcement 
procedures,  together  with  the  failure  to  accomplish  needed  housing  rehabili- 
tation, left  the  block  with  only  the  Play  Street  as  an  issue  of  common 
interest  among  the  residents. 

Through  the  joint  auspices  of  LaGuardia  Memorial  House  and  the 
East  Harlem  Conservation  project,  continued  efforts  were  made  to  extend 
recreational  resources  to  the  young  people  of  the  block.    There  were 
referrals  for  day  camp,  fresh  air  and  other  camp  facilities.    During  the 
summers  of  1962  and  1963,  an  effort  was  made  to  organize  boys 1  clubs  on 
the  block.    College  students    were  employed  as  case  aides  by  the  East 
Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  through  the  Social  Work  Recruit- 
ment Committee  to  meet  with  the  boys  living  on  the  block  so  as  to  motivate 
them  to  participate  in  a  group  program.    Although  the  groups  engaged  in 

*0f  the  four  case  aides  employe!  during  the  summers  of  19&3  an^  196^, 
two  entered  Graduate  Schools  of  Social  Work  in  the  fall  of  i960  and  two 
are  graduate  students  in  Clinical  Psychology. 
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athletics,  trips,  social  events  or  discussions  with  the  case  aides,  the 
primary  purpose  was  to  provide  a  healthy  group  experience  and  an  identifi- 
cation with  the  young  leaders.    These  youths  who  did  not  attend  the  community 
centers  required  a  reaching  out  approach  which  was  not  associated  with 
delinquency,  as  were  the  Street  Club  Programs  sponsored  "by  the  New  York 
City  Youth  Board.    Had  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  been  able 
to  continue  this  group  service  experiment,  it  would  hopefully  have  some 
word  on  new  approaches  and  techniques  with  non-affiliated,  non -delinquent, 
highly -deprived  youth. 
A  Second  Crisis 

Only  a  few  months  after  initiating  the  program  in  the  block  described 
above,  we  were  called  by  the  New  York  Commission  on  Human  Relations  to  in- 
quire about  conditions  on  a  near-by  block.    The  inquiry  by  the  Commission 
followed  a  directive  by  Deputy  Mayor  Cavanaugh  to  investigate  the  reported 
intergroup  conflict  on  the  block.    According  to  report,  a  group  of  Italian 
homeowners  had  complained  to  a  local  official  about  the  deteriorated 
conditions  in  three  multiple  dwellings  and  about  the  anti -social  conduct 
of  some  of  the  residents.    The  complainant  group  then  petitioned  the 
Mayor  to  request  that  special  City  services  be  extended  to  the  block. 
In  response  to  the  petition,  the  Deputy  Mayor  ordered  all  Commissioners 
of  municipal  departments  to  extend  special  services  to  the  block  and  to 
report  their  findings  directly  to  him.    No  clearance  was  made  by  the 
office  of  the  Deputy  Mayor  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  block  was 
already  within  the  Conservation  Project. 

To  an  observer,  this  block  appeared  to  be  exceptionally  well  maintained 
according  to  standards  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  more  advantaged 
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sections  of  the  City.    To  our  knowledge,  furthermore,  intergroup  conflict 
was  probably  less  serious  on  this  block  than  elsewhere  in  the  adjacent 
neighborhood.    The  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
however,  had  assigned  a  special  consultant    from  the  Department  of  Health 
as  the  coordinator  of  municipal  services  and  director  of  a  social  welfare 
program  on  the  block,  in  addition  to  the  priority  inspectional  services 
being  extended  through  the  Bureau  of  Environmental  Sanitation  of  the 
Department  of  Health  at  the  Deputy  Mayor's  request. 

We  informed  the  Director  of  the  New  York  City  Bureau  of  Neighborhood 
Conservation  about  the  duplication  of  City  Services  for  a  block  already 
within  a  designated  Conservation  District.    We  requested  that  the  Deputy 
Mayor  be  informed  about  the  duplication  so  that  he  could  rescind  his 
order  to  the  City  Commissioners.    We  were  unsuccessful,  however,  in 
eliminating  the  duplication  either  through  the  efforts  of  the  New  York 
City  Bureau  of  Neighborhood  Conservation  or  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Board.    The  only  accomodation  made  to  our  request  of  the  New  York  City 
Bureau  of  Neighborhood  Conservation  was  a  suggestion  to  Deputy  Mayor 
Cavanaugh  that  the  Health  Department  coordinator,  assigned  to  the  block, 
coordinate  his  activities  with  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Project. 

We  attempted  to  interpret  to  the  coordinator  of  the  City's  Health 
Department,  with  the  help  of  our  inspectors,  that  our  duplicating  roles 
on  the  block  would  be  confusing  to  the  residents  but  the  coordinator 
disagreed  with  this  view  as  did  the  local  public  official  who  did  not 


*Mr.  Richard  Rohman,  Health  Department 
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recognize  the  duplication  of  services  and  costs.    An  agreement  was 
finally  reached  with  the  Block  Committee  which  included  the  owners  and 
tenants  of  the  three  buildings  who  were  the  subject  of  the  petition, 
who  made  the  decision  to  remain  a  part  of  the  East  Harlem  Conservation 
Area.    Even  after  that,  the  chief  of  the  City's  Bureau  of  Neighborhood 
Conservation  and  the  Health  Department's  Deputy  Commissioner  persisted  in 
their  request  that  the  coordinator's  assig  ment  to  the  block  be  continued. 
We  remained  firm  in  our  own  opinion,  however,  and  soon  thereafter, 
the  coordinator  was  reassigned.    These  details  illustrate,  in  part,  some 
of  the  political  manipulations  to  which  the  Conservation  Program  was 
subjected  on  a  City  as  well  as  on  a  local  level.    The  local  public  official 
did  agree  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Block  Committee  meetings  and  his 
relationship  with  many  of  the  residents,  in  the  long-run,  was  a  significant 
encouragement  to  their  interest  and  participation.    The  director  of  our 
project  worked  closely  with  him,  to  sustain  his  identification  with  a 
non-political  activity. 

Between  September,  1962,  and  July,  I963,  there  were  twelve  meetings 
with  property  owners  and  tenants  from  this  block.    Four  of  these  meetings 
were  with  the  block  organizing  committee  which  consisted  of  the  original 
group  of  petitioners,  the  two  owners  of  the  three  large  apartment 
buildings,  and  some  tenants  from  those  buildings.    Once  we  were  able  to 
resolve  the  conflict  between  the  petitioners  and  the  subjects  of  their 
petitions  to  the  extent  that  the  latter  could  participate  fully  in  the 
Block  Committee's  activities,  the  focus  shifted  to  the  development  of 
tenant  groups  within  the  three  buildings  which  were  the  targets  of  the 
petition.    Leadership  for  these  organizing  efforts  came  from  the 
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Co-chairmen  of  the  first  Conservation  Tenant  Group  on  the  pilot  block 
by  then  organized  as  an  active  unit  and  three  tenants  from  the  buildings 
at  issue. 

Tenant  building  groups  did  not  develop  readily  at  this  stage,  partly 
because  of  the  limitations  in  the  number  of  staff  available  to  work  with 
the  tenant  leaders,  and  partly  because  the  task  of  correcting  violations 
seemed  hopelessly  interminable.    At  this  time  the  Block  Committee 
cynically  and  obviously  in  anger  at  us,  since  they  had  no  prolonged 
relationship  with  the  Deputy  Mayor,  pointed  out  that  the  City's 
cooperation  was  better  during  the  time  when  it  had  direct  access  to  the 
Deputy  Mayor.    The  local  public  official  also  expressed  his  discouragement 
about  the  quality  of  City  services  provided  to  the  block,  and  requested 
that  the  director  of  the  Conservation  Project,  write  to  the  Deputy  Mayor 
requesting  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  apparent  lack  of  cooperation 
with  the  Program  on  the  part  of  some  top  and  some  middle  level  personnel 
within  the  municipal  department.    Since  the  experience  on  the  other  crisis 
block  was  similar  to  this,  the  request  for  a  meeting  with  the  Deputy 
Mayor  was  relevant  to  the  needs  of  both  blocks.    The  letter  expressed 
the  concern  of  the  residents,  the  local  public  official,  and  Commissioner 
Edward  Corsi  with  the  lack  of  coordination  and  support  for  the  Conserva- 
tion Project  from  higher  levels  of  authority  within  the  City  government. 
No  reply  to  this  letter  was  ever  received  from  the  Deputy  Mayor. 

There  were  many  later  conferences  with  members  cf  this  second  Block 
Committee  and  with  the  public  official.    The  block  organization  was  not 
continued,  however,  again  because  of  our  conviction  that  resolution  of 
the  housing  and  social  problems  could  only  be  accomplished  by  working 
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intensively  with  the  tenants.    Without  additional  funding  we  did  not 
have  sufficient  staff  to  supply  the  needed  services  for  "both  of  these 
groups . 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
TENANT  ORGANIZATION 

Introduction 

The  general  purpose  of  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Project,  as  related  earlier  in  the  report  was  "to  improve  neighborhood 
conditions  in  such  a  way  that  the  social  climate  as  well  as  physical 
aspects  of  the  selected  area  are  improved."    In  this  program,  in  which 
housing  was  not  only  a  major  social  problems  but  also  a  point  of  entry 
to  other  social  problems,  it  was  assumed  that  the  involvement  of  tenants 
would  be  central  to  the  action  program.    Chapter  III  which  describes 
the  conceptual  framework  of  the  project  refers  to  the  "development  of 
new  modes  of  collective  action  and  new  influence  structures  in  the  East 
Harlem  Community."    The  process  of  implementation  was  a  task  more 
formidable  than  had  been  anticipated.    Although  the  aims  seemed  clear , 
the  approach,  the  process  and  the  methods  were  truly  experimental  and 
uncharted . 

It  was  during  the  assessment  of  the  socio-economic  and  attitudinal 
data  collected  from  interviews  both  with  the  pilot  block  property 
owners  and  resident  tenants,  that  we  sought  advice  from  the  agency's 
consultant  for  group  treatment    in  formulating  plans  for  the  formation 
of  groups.    Dr.  Scheidlinger  advised  us  to  seek  the  consultative  ser- 
vices  of  a  community  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Harris  Peck,        a  psycho-analyst 

*    Dr.  Saul  Scheidlinger,  Group  Therapy  Consultant,  Community  Service 
Society. 

**  Harris  Peck,  M.D.,  is  currently  the  Director  of  Psychiatry,  Lincoln 
Hospital,  New  York  City,  Director  of  its  Community  Mental  Health 
Program  and  a  faculty  member  of  the  Department  of  Fsychiatry  at 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine. 
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with  expertise  in  group  therapy,  group  process  and  community  psychiatry. 
He  served  as  consultant  to  the  project  for  its  duration.    The  tentative 
assessment  of  the  early  program  experience  combined  with  the  previously 
done  survey  of  formal  organizations  and  leadership  within  the  East 
Harlem  community,  highlighted  the  complexity  of  defining  the" community 
as  the  client."    The  community,  obviously,  could  have  been  defined  in 
a  number  of  ways  which  would  have  been  consistent  with  the  general 
goals  of  social  change .    The  commitment  to  improve  housing  conditions 
led  to  the  definition  of  the  Conservation  community  to  be  worked  with 
as  those  groups  having  the  most  significant  relation  to  housing,  i.e., 
the  tenants,  property  owners,  and  the  municipal  personnel. 

As  previously  stated  it  was  our  intention  that  the  primary  instru- 
ment of  social  change  would  be  the  groups  organized  within  the  Con- 
servation community  and  the  resultant  ties  that  could  be  developed 
between  these  groups  and  other  organizations  in  the  geographic 
community. 

It  seemed  clear  that  there  was  no  adequate  theoretical  model  that 
would  be  applicable  to  the  population  to  which  the  program  would  be 
offered  or  to  the  milieu  within  which  the  groups  would  function.  We 
were  confronted  by  many  questions;  for  example,  the  actual  steps  and 
processes  of  organizing  tenant  groups,  the  characteristics  and  identi- 
fication of  leadership  in  the  buildings,  and  the  role  of  staff  in 
relation  to  group  formation  and  activities.    We  had  some  generalized 
notions  of  how  to  proceed,  but  the  more  extensively  we  searched  for 
concepts  which  might  guide  us  in  the  many  adaptations  and  innovations 
which  would  be  required,  the  more  convinced  we  became  that  even  partial 
answers  would  not  be  found,  if  we  confined  ourselves  to  the  traditional 
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boundaries  of  social  work  and  personality  the ory.    It  was  essential 
that  we  extend  our  exploration  to  theoretical  models  used  in  experiments 
with  and  analysis  of  the  structure,  behavior,  leadership  and  morale  of 
groups.    Since  the  groups  were,  we  thought,  the  most  likely  instruments 
for  social  change,  it  followed  that  goal  achievement  depended  on  the 
ways  in  which  we  could  have  the  most  constructive  impact  on  the  larger 
community.    This  depended  in  no  small  measure,  in  turn,  on  how  the 
environment  would  influence  the  functioning  of  the  group. 

Since  the  Community  Service  Society  is  a  social  work  agency  and  the 
Conservation  staff  were  by  and  large  social  caseworkers,  the  family 
casework,  psychosocial  model  was  initially  used  to  ease  the  transfer 
for  staff  from  casework  concepts  to  group  and  community  process  concepts. 
In  family  casework  the  treatment  goals  evolve  from  the  knowledge  of 
each  family  member  as  an  individual,  the  functioning  of  the  family  as 
a  group,  the  interaction  between  family  members  in  their  respective 
roles,  and  the  interaction  between  the  family  and  the  environment. 

Comparably  in  planning  a  program  of  intervention  within  the 
Conservation  community  one  needed  to  know  each  of  the  groups,  the 
nature  of  their  interaction  with  the  Conservation  community, 
with  the  total  geographic  neighborhood  and  with  the  City  as  a  whole. 
The  use  of  the  family  casework  model  not  only  facilitated  the  learning 
process  for  staff  but  constituted  a  most  appropriate  point  of  departure 
for  devising  a  method  of  tenant  organization,  we  believe.    At  this 
point  it  was  not  clear  whether  a  building,  a  group  of  buildings,  a 
block  or  some  other  unit  would  in  the  long  run  serve  as  the  most 
satisfactory  form  for  organization.    Interviews  with  pilot  block  tenants 
suggested  to  staff  that  the  tenant  population  of  three  adjacent  multiple 
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dwellings, with  the  sane  owner,  contained  the  best  potential  within  this 
block  for  organizing  a  tenant  group.    By  further  application  of  a 
casework  model,  however,  it  became  clear  that  the  data  obtained  in  the 
first  wave  of  pilot  block  interviews  were  inadequate  for  arriving  at  a 
"diagnostic  judgment"  about  the  three  buildings  or  any  combination  of 
them  as  the  unit  of  organization  and,  could  not  serve  as  the  data  for 
a  plan  of  organization.    Therefore,  we  decided  to  revise  the  tenant 
interview  schedule  in  order  to  elicit  information  about  the  motivation 
of  individual  tenants  and  their  family  members  for  participation  in  a 
tenant  group;  their  membership,  participation,  and  leadership  experience 
in  other  groups  such  as  unions,  religious,  political  or  civic  groups, 
and  other  areas  of  social  adaptation  which  could  reveal  their  areas  of 
competence  in  collective  actions.    It  was  planned  that  the  interviews 
should  stimulate  and  or  enhance  motivation  for  tenant  group  activity, 
and  the  interviewer  was  expected  to  record  "tentative  judgments"  about 
their  leadership  potential  and  readiness  for  group  participation.  The 
second  wave  of  interviews  were  limited  to  the  tenants  in  the  three 
multiple  dwellings.    Since  we  believed  that  task-goal  achievement  would 
enhance  the  sense  of  mastery  of  the  group  members  and  thereby  diminish 
the  extent  to  which  pathological  conditions  would  interfere  with  group 
functioning,  consideration  was  given  to  its  use  as  the  primary  mode  of 
intervention . 

As  we  examined  the  data  from  the  second  set  of  interviews,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  population  of  the  middle  building  was  the  most  prom- 
ising one  for  group  organization  on  the  basis  of  its  identified  poten- 
tial leadership,  its  level  of  motivation,  the  youthfulness  of  the 
majority  of  the  tenants,  and  their  higher  educational  and  economic 
status.    Another  determinant  in  limiting  the  work  to  one  building  was  the 
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available staff  time  and  the  anticipated  pace  of  work  in  an  experimental 
program  which  required  learning  from  day  to  day  practice.    In  other  words5 
we  selected  the  population  containing  the  highest  potential  for  success , 
and  thus  limited  organizational  efforts  to  one  building.    This  was, 
moreover,  an  administrative  decision  and,  therefore,  precluded  tenant 
participation  in  a  decision  which  could  have  had  consequences  for  the 
organizational  effort. 

The  staff  person  assigned  to  the  building  first  contacted  those 
tenants  who  were  identified  as  potential  leaders  and  it  was  found  that 
they  readily  agreed  to  call  a  meeting  of  all  the  tenants  floor  by  floor. 
At  each  of  six  floor  meetings  a  floor  leader  was  selected  to  comprise 
the  executive  board  who  called  the  first  building  meeting.    At  this 
meeting  two  co-chairmen  were  elected  who  served  in  that  capacity  during 
the  course  of  the  Project. 

The  common  concerns  that  the  tenants  expressed  both  at  the  floor 
meetings  and  at  the  first  building  meeting  contributed  to  a  sense  of 
group  cohesion  and  to  the  group's  determination  to  assume  responsibility 
for  a  series  of  tasks.    The  issue  of  immediate  concern  to  the  tenants 
was  the  poor  quality  of  janitorial  services  and  they  were  able  as  a 
group  to  meet  and  negotiate  with  the  superintendent,  a  step  that  both 
met  their  salient  concerns  a/t  that  time  and  prepared  them  for  later 
dealings  with  the  owner.    The  tenants  were  well  aware  that  although  100 
violations  had  been  technically  corrected  by  the  code  enforcement  efforts 
in  the  building,  there  were  scores  of  recurrent  violations  because  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  heating  and  the  plumbing  systems  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  electrical  wiring. 
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They  developed  a  plan  to  cope  with  the  recurring  violations  that 
required  the  tenants  to  prepare  a  list  of  needed  apartment  repairs  and 
to  submit  these  lists  to  their  floor  leaders  who  appended  the  complaints 
about  the  public  areas  of  the  building  which  also  required  correction. 
The  preparation  of  these  lists  and  the  collection  of  them  by  the  floor 
leaders  proved  to  be  a  tedious  and  frustrating  experience,  since  exten- 
sive follow  up  by  tenant  leaders  was  required  to  complete  this  operation. 
Feelings  of  rivalry  between  the  leaders  and  harbored  resentments  among 
some  of  the  tenants  were  expressed  through  the  delays  in  assuming  task 
responsibility.    These  handicaps  to  group  functioning  required  the  daily 
support  of  staff ,  the  clarification  of  the  aims  and  holding  the  members 
and  leaders  alike  to  their  designated  responsibilities.    As  the  various 
levels  of  their  sophistication  and  the  differences  in  their  capacities 
to  assume  responsibility  were  revealed,  the  role  of  the  staff  member 
became  more  complicated.    She  was  required  to  give  recognition  and 
support  to  the  more  competent  leaders,  and  to  help  them  develop  some 
degree  of  empathy  with  those  who  were  less  well  organized  in  their 
functioning.    This  discrepancy  in  functioning  among  the  group  members 
persisted  throughout  the  life  of  the  group,  but  during  the  first  year 
seemed  to  interfere  less  with  goal  achievement  than  it  did  later  at 
some  later  points.    The  first  staff  member,  an  experienced  social 
worker,  constantly  nurtured  and  encouraged  the  participation  of  the 
less  well  functioning  members.    Since  she  was  Puerto  Rican  as  were  the 
majority  of  the  tenants,  both  communication  and  sociability  were 
facilitated.    This  seemed  to  heighten  motivation  for  some  tenants  and 
to  minimize  the  frustrations  that  the  more  responsible  members  met  in 
carrying  out  their  tasks. 
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During  the  first  year  the  tenants  and  staff  came  to  see  that  the 
continued  assurance  of  minimal  code  standards  for  housing  conditions, 
in  buildings  of  this  type,  required  certain  basic  building  rehabilitation 

heating  and  plumbing  systems  and  electrical  wiring.    The  arduous 
collective  process  required  to  secure  the  needed  repairs,  only  to 
discover  that  violations  recurred  again  and  again,  could  lead  to  no 
other  reasonable  conclusion.    The  group  decided,  therefore,  to  meet 
with  the  landlord,  to  present  its  demands  for  rehabilitation  beyond 
the  code,  and  to  indicate  their  willingness  to  pay  reasonable  rent 
increases.    In  preparation  for  this  meeting  the  tenants,  in  consultation 
with  Conservation  staff  and  the  City's  real  estate  advisors,  reviewed 
alternative  plans  for  basic  rehabilitation,  the  projected  cost  to  them 
in  rent  increases,  and  the  approximate  capital  cost  to  the  owner.  The 
tenants  selected    those  items  which  were  most  important  to  them  and 
presented  the  owner  with  a  "package  plan11.    The  owner,  however,  pressed 
for  an  initial  voluntary  rent  increase  in  addition  to  the  increase 
which  would  be  granted  by  the  Rent  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
for  the  specified  items  of  rehabilitation.    The  tenants  rejected  the 
voluntary  increase,  indicating  that  approval  of  this  increase  was 
dependent  on  the  owner's  willingness  to  paint  the  facade  of  the  building, 
install  a  new  roof,  a  buzzer  system  and  the  like.    The  owner,  in  turn, 
conveyed  the  impression  he  was  giving  serious  consideration  to  the 
"package"  rehabilitation  plan  prepared  by  the  tenants. 

The  course  of  these  negotiations  covered  the  agenda  of  a  number  of 
meetings .    The  tactics  employed  by  the  owner  ranged  from  hysteria  to 
protestations  of  poverty,  from  evasion  to  attempts  at  divisiveness , 
and  finally  threats  against  individual  tenant  leaders. 
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The  owner  used  the  superintendent,  repairmen,  and  other  members  of  his 
corporation  in  his  struggle  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  tenants.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  how  transparent  the  actions  of  the  owner  were 
to  the  tenants  and  how  readily  they  perceived  his  intent  to  destroy 
the  group.    The  comprehension  of  their  threat  to  the  owner's  power 
bolstered  by  staff  support  further  served  to  reinforce  the  tenant  group 
sense  of  power  and  cohesion.    Finally,  although  the  owner  had  not 
actually  agreed  to  rehabilitation,  he  left  the  issue  of  voluntary  rent 
increase  open,  but  repeatedly  used  the  group's  refusal  to  a  voluntary 
increase  as  an  excuse  for  the  delay  in  his  own  decision.    It  became 
manifestly  clear  that  the  owner  intended  to  procrastinate  and  had  to 
be  pushed  to  accept  anything  beyond  a  minimal  level  of  responsibility. 
When  the  first  staff  member  assigned  to  this  group  resigned  after 
approximately  one  year,  the  group  itself  was  carrying  full  responsi- 
bility for  channeling  its  requests  for  needed  repairs  to  the  owner  who$ 
in  turn,  complied.    By  that  time  code  enforcement  in  the  building  had 
become  a  voluntary  procedure  between  tenants  and  owner  with  obvious 
advantages  to  both,  and  with  a  decided  economy  to  the  City.    On  a  numbe 
of  occasions  the  tenants  used,  as  a  tool  in  their  negotiation,  their 
direct  access  to  the  City's  inspectional  and  enforcement  services. 

The  expansion  of  the  tenant  group  to  include  the  tenants  from  the 
adjacent  buildings  was  suggested  at  a  point  when  it  was  thought  that 
both  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  staff  and  the  first  tenant  group 
were  ready  to  negotiate  for  the  necessary  rehabilitation  in  the  trio 
of  commonly  owned  buildings.    We  should  note  that  the  tenants  had 
raised  the  issue  of  simultaneous  organization  of  the  three  buildings 
several  times  during  the  early  stages  of  the  tenant  program. 
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While  some  of  them  thought  that  organization  of  the  tenants  from  the 
three  buildings  would  be  too  difficult  to  sustain  and  would  detract  from 
their  ability  to  concentrate  on  developing  a  strong  group  in  their  own 
building,  there  were  others  who  believed  that  an  organization  comprised 
of  the  tenants  from  the  three  buildings  would  be  more  powerful.  Some 
presented  the  possibility,  too,  that  the  tenants  of  the  other  two 
buildings  would  benefit  from  their  efforts  without  sharing  any  of  the 
initial  responsibility.    Indeed,  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  enlist 
the  group's  participation  in  organizing  the  other  two  buildings,  the 
most  prevalent  response  was,  "We  organized  ourselves;  let  the  other 
tenants  do  the  same."    There  were  some  tenants  in  these  other  buildings 
who  subsequently  participated  in  the  original  group.    This  may  have 
been  due  in  part  to  the  reluctance  of  the  original  group  leaders  to 
extend  themselves  to  work  with  new  members  when  the  dearth  of  leadership 
in  the  two  adjoining  buildings  became  apparent. 

A  disturbing  element  in  the  organization  of  the  tenant  group  which 
was  never  resolved  was  the  indifference  and  refusal  of  Italian  tenants 
to  participate.    Although  the  Italians  constituted  a  minority  of  the 
population  of  the  three  buildings,  it  was  thought  that  their  exclusion, 
albeit  by  their  own  choice,  would  adversely  affect  group  morale. 
Since  this  was  the  first  tenant  group  organized  within  the  Conservation 
program,  it  was  hoped  that  with  the  group's  help  a  way  could  be  found 
to  engage  the  participation  of  the  Italian  residents  which  might  be 
applicable  later  to  other  sections  of  the  Conservation  area.  Although 
repeated  visits  to  the  homes  of  Italian  tenants  were  made  both  by  staff 
and  by  the  tenant  leaders,  these  were  of  no  avail.    Occasionally  some 
Italians  would  attend  tenant  meetings,  but  as  a  sub-group  they  never 
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actively  joined  the  other  tenants.    Concern  about  upgrading  the  buildings 
and  neighborhood  did  not  generally  exist  among  the  Italian  tenants, 
moreover,  since  many  were  aged  persons  who  lived  socially  isolated  lives. 
Others  resisted  the  Conservation  Project  for  various  other  reasons.  The 
Project's  joint  sponsorship  with  the  City  reactivated  their  resentment 
of  the  former  mass  dislocation  of  Italian  East  Harlem  caused  by  the 
extensive  demolition  and  construction  of  low  income  projects.    To  many 
of  them,  the  City's  interest  in  Conservation  at  this  point  in  time  seemed 
ironical.    It  may  be  speculated,  too,  that  they  believed  the  Conservation 
Project  was  an  expression  of  the  City's  concern  not  with  them,  but 
rather  with  the  Puerto  Rican  and  Negro  residents.    Furthermore,  the 
Italian  tenants  expressed  little  dissatisfaction  with  existing  condi- 
tions of  housing  and  were  decidedly  unwilling  to  pay  increased  rents 
for  improvements  they  had  either  managed  without  for  most  of  their  lives, 
or  they  had  made  on  their  own.    Because  of  the  relatively  few  Italian 
families  with  young  children  there  was  no  incentive  to  improve  housing 
and  neighborhood  conditions  for  the  children,  a  highly  motivating  factor 
among  the  Puerto  Rican  and  Negro  residents. 

Despite  the  limited  number  of  participating  tenants  from  the  two 
adjacent  buildings,  there  were  some  representatives  from  all  the  floors 
in  both  buildings,  so  that  lines  of  communication  were  maintained  between 
the  tenant  group  and  the  total  tenant  population  in  the  three  buildings. 

Although  the  tenant  group  understood  that  only  their  earlier 
negotiations  with  the  landlord  had  kept  rehabilitation  an  open  issue, 
the  owner's  postponing  and  evasive  tactics  nevertheless,  presented 
a  discouraging  factor  to  the  group  morale.    In  spite  of  the  City's 
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denial  of  the  owner's  application  for  a  hardship  increase  which  was 
known  by  the  tenants  and  the  group's  refusal  of  a  voluntary  rent  in- 
crease, the  owner  distributed  leases  to  all  the  tenants  in  which  a 
voluntary  increase  was  included.     Conservation  staff  and  the  group 
leaders  used  the  issue  of  the  leases  both  as  an  organizational  device 
with  the  other  two  buildings  and  as  a  stimulus  to  increase  the  continued 
participation  of  the  tenant  group  members.    The  co-chairmen  of  the 
tenant  group  alerted  the  tenants  to  the  consequences  of  signing  these 
leases,  explaining  that  consent  to  a  voluntary  increase,  would 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  negotiating  power  of  the  tenant  group.  The 
tenants  were  urged  to  attend  a  meeting  called  for  all  the  buildings 
to  discuss  next  steps.    A  slight  flurry  of  interest  and  activity 
resulted,  but  the  co-chairmen  expressed  discouragement  since  the  number 
who  attended  the  meeting  which  did  not  meet  their  expectations. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  by  those  attending  the  meeting  of  May  10, 
1963 5  which  was  distributed  throughout  the  three  buildings,  that  the 
leases  be  rejected  until  the  voluntary  increase  was  removed.    From  May 
to  September  1963  the  group  continued  to  discuss  the  rehabilitation  plan 
which  the  executive  board  had  presented  to  the  owner  in  1962  and 
attempted  to  cope  with  the  tenants'  uncertain  and  variable  attitudes 
toward  rent  increases.    The  owner's  postponement  and  resistance  to 
rehabilitation  over  an  extended  period  of  time  stimulated  the  tenants 
resistance  to  rent  increases  and  led  to  a  disenchantment  with  the 
tenant  group.    This,  in  turn,  was  discouraging  to  the  tenant  leaders. 
They  reacted  by  becoming  unavailable  to  the  staff  for  significant 
periods  of  time.    For  a  two-year  period,  however,  the  issues  of  repairs, 
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janitorial  services,  garbage  disposal  and  the  proposal  for  building 
rehabilitation  appeared  to  sustain  ongoing  group  participation. 

The  most  serious  lag  in  group  activity  occurred  between  the  Spring 
of  1963  and  late  February  I96U,  which,  as  we  have  already  indicated, 
may  be  partially  explained  by  the  owner* s  delaying  tactics  complicated 
by  three  staff  changes  during  the  life  of  the  group  (196I-I96U).  It 
may  be  assumed  that  apart  from  the  differences  in  the  personalities  of 
the  three  staff  members,  the  role  change  of  staff  from  that  of  enabler 
to  that  of  arbitrator  may  also  account  for  limitations  in  developing 
new  leadership.    During  the  first  phase  of  the  group,  with  the  support 
and  guidance  of  staff,  the  tenants  dealt  directly  with  the  owner.  The 
following  staff  members  functioned  most  frequently  in  the  role  of 
arbitrator  between  the  owner  and  the  group,  thereby  increasing  the 
dependency  of  the  group  leaders  on  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  staff. 
In  so  doing,  they  failed  to  provide  the  support  and  attention  which 
would  have  led  to  the  development  of  leadership  potential  among  the 
members  of  the  executive  board. 

In  spite  of  these  substantial  limitations  in  the  growth  of  the  group, 
one  can  point  to  some  significant  achievements.    It  did  secure  improved 
janitorial  services  and  improved  maintenance  of  the  building  without 
recourse  to  municipal  services  or  legal  sanctions.    It  also  later 
achieved  building  rehabilitation  beyond  code  requirements  and  partici- 
pated actively  in  issues  affecting  the  neighborhood.    Improved  police 
protection  was  a  concern  common  to  the  great  majority  of  residents 
and  action  in  behalf  of  that  issue,  in  this  group  and  in  others, 
represented  the  highest  level  of  united  action  among  the  residents  for 
any  problem  confronting  the  tenant  population. 
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In  introducing  another  tenant  group,  two  factors  require  explanation 
since  many  characteristic  aspects  of  this  particular  group  —  its 
structure,  functioning,  and  leadership       were  markedly  influenced  by 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  its  organization  and  the  chronological 
experience  of  the  Conservation  Project.    We  previously  discussed  the 
activity  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  block  group  on  a  street  where 
the  Italian  homeowners  had  protested  to  the  Mayor's  office  about  the 
negligence  of  two  owners  of  three  large  adjacent  multiple  dwellings 
on  a  block  which  was  otherwise  exceptionally  well  maintained.  The 
group  complained  that  the  physical  conditions  in  the  buildings  con- 
stituted blight  and  criticized  the  owners'  selection  of  tenants,  the 
overcrowding,  and  the  destructive  behavior  of  adults  and  children  in 
the  three  buildings. 

For  more  than  a  year,  we  focused  our  attention  on  organizing  these 
tenants.    Unfortunately,  only  minimal  staff  could  be  provided  and  we 
had  to  call  upon  the  most  sophisticated  tenants  as  well  as  the  co- 
chairmen  of  the  pilot  block,  to  act  as  organizers,  with  insufficient 
staff  supervision.    By  the  time  a  full  time  staff  member  could  be 
assigned,  these  tenant  leaders  had  become  overburdened  and  discouraged. 
They  felt  they  had  alienated  the  majority  of  tenants  in  the  buildings, 
because  their  simultaneous  leadership  in  the  block  group  was  interpreted 
by  the  less  advantaged  as  a  betrayal  of  their  own  ethnic  group.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  leaders  had  even  moved  from  the  neighborhood,  largely 
because  of  the  conflict  and  frustration  she  had  personally  suffered; 
(it  should  be  noted  that  she  was  Puerto  Rican  and  her  husband  was 
Italian).    The  fact  that  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  tenants  were 
ambivalent  since  they  both  respected  and  felt  dependent  on  these 
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leaders,  did  not  prevent  their  hostile  acting-out  against  them;  the 
leaders,  in  turn,  seemed  to  become  more  solidified  in  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  their  superior  clique . 

In  one  building,  however,  the  initial  organizational  approach  was 
focused  on  contacts  with  tenants  of  the  least  advantaged  group.  Although 
we  followed  the  usual  organizational  plan  of  organizing  the  building 
with  a  family- to -family,  floor -by-floor  approach,  we  were  much  more 
flexible  in  our  planning  and  encouraged  the  tenants  to  attend  meetings 
on  other  floors  as  well,  if  close  friends  or  contacts  were  likely  to  be 
involved.    Thus,  the  nucleous  of  tenants  initially  drawn  into  the 
tenant  organization,  would  not  have  qualified  on  the  basis  of  our 
earlier  way  of  proceeding.    Although  this  approach  was  relatively 
effective,  we  still  faced  the  task  of  including  the  more  advantaged 
tenants  who  had  become  alienated  from  them  during  their  earlier  activ- 
ities on  the  block. 

By  sheer  persi stance  of  the  Conservation  staff  worker  with  one  of 
the  more  advantaged  tenants,  a  method  of  bridging  the  situation  evolved. 
This  tenant  discussed  her  long  standing  interest  in  having  clubs  for 
the  children  living  in  the  building.    She  hoped  to  enlist  the  interest 
and  help  of  her  teen-age  daughter  who  had  experience  and  aptitude  in 
activity  programs  with  children.    We  thought  this  suggestion  was 
significant  for  several  reasons.    Apart  from  the  obvious  value  to  the 
children,  it  was  a  means  of  coping  with  the  block's  complaints  about 
the  children's  behavior.    Furthermore,  this  suggestion  provided  a 
structure  for  the  tenants  which  could  narrow  the  gap  between  the  so- 
called  superior  clique  and  the  others.    Initially,  it  seemed  advan- 
tageous to  have  the  two  buildings  owned  by  one  landlord  organized  as 
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a  unit,  not  only  because  they  had  already  ''worked"  together  for  a  year, 
but  also,  it  offered  an  opportunity  to  correct  what,  in  hindsight,  seem- 
ed an  error  on  the  pilot  block;  i.e.,  organizing  such  buildings  sepa- 
rately.   The  development  of  the  children's  clubs  and  the  simultaneous 
necessity  to  continue  the  tenant  group  organization,  consumed  more  than 
the  full  time  of  two  staff  members,  however.    Consequently,  it  again 
became  necessary  to  concentrate  on  only  one  building. 

The  tenant  executive  committee  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  plan 
for  organization.    Three  leaders  were  selected  as  co-chairmen:  one 
was  chairman  in  charge  of  building  meetings;  another  was  the  landlord 
liason;  and  the  third  was  in  charge  of  the  children's  clubs.    Thus,  the 
various  sub-groups  were  occupied  with  a  series  of  concurrent  activities. 

From  October  1963  through  September  196k,  the  tenant  group  expended 
consistent  efforts  to  collect  and  list  tenant  complaints  which  were 
presented  to  the  owner  several  times.    The  tenants  used  the  City's  Real 
Estate  Advisory  Service  to  inspect  the  buildings  and  apartments  both 
with  and  without  the  landlord.    Even  though,  in  the  judgment  of  one  of 
the  City's  real  estate  consultants,  very  little  was  accomplished  in 
improving  the  building  itself,  there  was  marked  improvement  in  the 
housekeeping  standards  of  the  tenants. 

The  primary  achievements  of  this  tenant  group  were  seen  in  the 
satisfaction  which  derived  to  the  less  advantaged  group  by  the  new 
interests  and  aspirations  afforded  by  their  new  group  associations  and 
by  the  satisfactions  of  the  children  who  joined  the  clubs.    The  girls 
club  consisted  of  eighteen  members  age  5  to  15  years  who  came  from 
families  active  in  the  tenant  group.    They  selected  a  club  name;  met 
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23  times  from  January  through  June  196^;  chose  and  made  their  club 
uniforms  and  pins;  and  established  club  rules  pertaining  to  such  matters 
as  conduct,  dues,  trips  and  other  special  events. 

The  club  meetings  were  held  in  LaGuardia  House,  (a  neighborhood 
community  center)  on  Saturday  afternoons.    The  early  part  of  the  club 
session  was  conducted  like  a  nursery  activity  with  the  teen-agers 
assuming  junior  teacher  roles.    In  the  latter  half  of  the  session,  the 
younger  group  played  separately  and  the  older  girls  played  games,  sang, 
danced  or  had  a  business  session  to  discuss  plans  for  a  particular 
event.    The  tenant  who  originated  the  club  and  her  teen-age  daughter 
were  the  counsellors  to  the  club.    The  Conservation  staff  person  con- 
sulted with  the  mother  and  teen-ager  in  charge.    She  participated  with 
the  group  but  rarely  assumed  a  direct  leadership  role.    She  made  avail- 
able certain  services  of  the  Conservation  Project  as  necessary  and  appro 
priate  and  encouraged  the  continuance  of  the  mothers  who  were  fearful 
of  allowing  themselves  or  their  children  to  move  into  new  experiences 
(concurrent  activities  were  carried  on  with  the  mothers).    The  families 
who  participated  developed  a  new  view  of  themselves  and  a  hope  that 
many  of  them  did  not  have  before,  for  a  more  promising  future. 

The  boys'  clubs  which  held  eleven  meetings  in  all,  never  became  a 
cohesive  group.    The  boys  were  so  thoroughly  undisciplined,  restless 
and  needful  of  attention  that  the  full  time  of  two  staff  people  was 
required  merely  to  maintain  some  semblance  of  control.    Also,  there  was 
no  teen-age  boy  who  could  carry  the  role  which  the  teen-age  leader  of 
the  girl's  club  carried.    It  was  not  surprising  that  the  young  staff 
member  assigned  by  the  neighborhood  settlement  house  was  unequipped 
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to  deal  with  such  a  difficult  group.    Since  there  was  no  male  staff 
member  on  the  Project  available  to  continue  with  the  boys,  it  was 
necessary  to  modify  this  program.    In  its  place  an  experimental  summer 
program  was  offered  using  the  services  of  employed  case  aides.  This 
aspect  of  the  Conservation  Project  was  described  earlier  and  will  be 
referred  to  again  in  Chapter  XI,  since  the  objectives  of  the  program 
extended  beyond  those  services  provided  to  the  youth  living  on  this 
block. 

Summary  and  General  Observations 

The  preceding  examples  of  tenant  group  organizations  and  functioning 
illustrate  that  there  exist  as  many  social  differences  among  the  resi- 
dents of  a  deprived  urban  area  as  in  any  other  neighborhood.  The 
categories  of  'middle-class",  "lower-class"  and  "upper-class"  validly 
apply  only  to  income  levels  within  the  general  society.  Characteristics 
of  physical  deterioration  and  social  blight  should  not  obscure  the  fact 
that  a  neighborhood  consists  of  people  of  varying  levels  of  income, 
education,  and  aspiration.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  groups  described 
highlight  the  influence  on  group  functioning  of  the  different  levels 
of  functioning  among  individuals  and  sub-groups.    In  both  instances 
people  because  of  residence  in  a  building  were  considered  as  a  unit  of 
organization  when,  in  fact,  they  would  not  by  choice  necessarily  join 
together  in  group  association.    This  is  particularly  significant  among 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Negroes  who  because  of  discrimination  are  deprived 
of  mobility  and  free  choice  of  residence.    It  seems  likely  that  the 
individual  differences  constituted  a  significant  factor  in  the  in- 
ability of  either  group  to  move  in  any  consistent  fashion  to  deal  with 
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issues  beyond  those  pertinent  to  the  conditions  within  the  building, 
whereas,  the  vision  of  some  individuals  within  both  groups  was  far 
beyond  that  of  the  group  norm.    Those  leaders  who  suggested  and  com- 
prised the  Tenant  Advisory  and  Coordinating  Team  during  the  termination 
phase  of  the  program  which  will  be  discussed  later,  evidenced  a 
comprehension  of  the  political  and  social  reality  far  in  advance  of 
many  of  the  established  community  status  leaders. 

In  the  absence  of  an  adequate  theoretical  model  for  the  particular 
groups  to  be  organized  and  without  benefit  of  research  measures  to  test 
the  methods  employed,  we  have  presented  group  examples  as  they  evolved 
in  the  process  of  working  with  them.    The  techniques  were  based  on  the 
overall  purpose  and  function  of  the  Conservation  Project.  Although 
some  interpretations  are  interwoven  with  the  description  of  the  groups, 
we  should  like  to  select  three  factors  that  illustrate  some  distinctive 
features  of  group  practice  within  this  program: 

(1)  The  importance  of  the  family  interview  to  the  process  of 
group  organization, 

(2)  The  leadership  traits  as  reflective  of  group  norms  and 
expectations  and, 

(3)  The  interdependence  of  group  morale  and  task  achievement. 

The  family  interview  provided  access  to  basic  socio-economic  and 
attitudinal  data  which  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  the  tenants 
perceived  themselves,  their  neighbors,  the  neighborhood,  City  government 
and  services,  their  landlords,  and  the  Conservation  Project.    The  fact 
that  they  were  asked  what  they  wished  to  have  changed,  and  what  they 
liked  and  disliked  about  their  environment,  introduced  the  first 
difference  in  approach  since,  implied  in  such  an  approach,  was  the 
suggestion  that  there  would  be  a  mutuality  of  concerns  and  a  respect 
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for  their  judgments  and  aspirations.    If  the  affect  were  cynicism, 
hopelessness  or  powerlessness ,  this,  too,  was  recognized  as  understand- 
able.   In  the  process  of  eliciting  their  ideas  of  what  the  focus  of  the 
program  should  be,  one  could  set  the  stage  for  engaging  their  cooperation 
in  the  selection  of  goals  and  in  the  initiation  of  group  organization. 
Communication  and  socialization  patterns  were  elicited  to  guide  us  in 
knowing  who  could  work  with  and  influence  whom,  as  well  as  where  de- 
fective communication  and  socialization  patterns  would  constitute  group 
formation  problems.    What  happened,  in  fact,  was  that  communication 
systems  began  to  develop  among  neighbors  where  previously  only  a  vacuum 
had  existed. 

Having  established  patterns  of  communication  and  interaction  among 
the  tenants,  those  characteristics  which  suggested  leadership  ability 
or  potential  became  more  visible.    Those  obvious  qualities  of  leadership 
include  intelligence,  competence  in  social  functioning,  social  awareness 
and  the  like .    For  example ,  the  co-chairmen  of  the  first  group  and  the 
chairman  of  the  second  group  in  charge  of  the  children's  clubs,  given 
the  opportunities  for  leadership  training,  could  have  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  training  others.    The  less  visible  leadership  traits  of  an 
intermediate  sort  were  those  which  pertained  to  special  aptitudes,  such 
as  skills  in  the  building  trades,  photography,  sign  painting  and  the  like. 
There  were  also  those  expressive  personality  traits  of  personal  charm 
and  warmth  that  constitute  another  type  of  leadership  and  in  some 
instances  in  actuality,  they  were  potentially  influential  leaders  of 
a  sub-group.    There  were  several  leaders  of  the  first  group  whose 
special  skills  were  recognized  and  utilized  for  the  group  task  by  the 
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Conservation  staff  member  assigned  to  the  first  group.    It  was  at  the 
point  where  these  skills  were  either  not  required  or  utilized  by  the 
staff  that  these  intermediate  leaders  became  less  involved.    The  ex- 
pressive leaders  with  charm  and  warmth  were  found  in  both  groups  and 
their  contribution  to  group  socialization,  meeting  attendance,  and 
esprit  de  corps  supplemented  that  of  the  more  articulate  and  goal 
directed  leaders.    They  promoted  interaction  among  the  group  members 
both  within  and  outside  the  group  sessions. 

The  periodic  participation  of  the  teen-agers  in  the  tenant  group 
was  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  second  group  and  was  partly  made 
possible  by  the  childrens'  clubs,  and  partly  by  the  more  intimate  inter 
family  contacts  among  this  group.    Again,  if  leadership  training  had 
been  available  through  a  group  process  rather  than  solely  on  a  one  to 
one  basis,  the  leadership  resource  among  the  teen-agers  could  have  been 
more  fully  developed  and  expanded. 

The  interdependence  of  group  morale  and  task  accomplishment  is 
dramatically  portrayed  in  these  groups.    In  one  group  it  was  apparent 
that  as  they  mastered  the  task  of  improved  janitorial  services  and 
building  maintenance  they  developed  a  sense  of  mastery  and  energy  which 
propelled  them  to  explore  and  develop  a  "package"  rehabilitation  plan 
which  they  presented  to  the  landlord.    His  efforts  to  out-maneuver  and 
procrastinate  the  rehabilitation  issues  eventually  affected  group  co- 
hesion and  morale  as  evidenced  in  the  decreased  meeting  attendance, 
shifts  in  attitudes  toward  payments  of  rent  increases  once  rehabilita- 
tion was  in  process,  and,  in  part,  in  the  group's  reluctance  to  expand 
the  tenant  organization  to  include  adjoining  buildings.    One  could 
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readily  observe  an  increased  tendency  to  depend  on  the  group  chairmen 
and  the  Conservation  staff.    The  morale  of  the  other  group  was  decidedly 
at  its  highest  peak  when  the  children's  clubs  were  functioning  well. 
Insofar  as  task  achievement  within  the  building  was  concerned,  the 
frustrations  which  the  group  experienced  were  a  constant  strain  on 
the  group  morale.    The  negativism  in  group  outlook  which  recurred  was 
directly  related  to  their  lack  of  success  in  negotiations  with  the 
landlord . 


CHAPTER  IX 

CODE  ENFORCEMENT  AND  RELOCATION 

Code  enforcement  was  a  major  goal  of  the  Conservation  Program.  In 
some  conservation  districts,  code  enforcement  was  the  core  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Program  to  the  extent  that  other  goals  and  achievements  became 
secondary.    In  the  East  Harlem  Conservation  Project  code  enforcement 
was  considered  a  major  task  hut  was  also  viewed  as  a  process  which  neces- 
sarily involved  the  three  groups  of  the  "community"  to  which  the  Project 
addressed  itself  --  municipal  personnel,  tenants  and  property  owners. 
We  assumed  that  it  was  the  interdependence  of  these  three  groups  which 
could  lead  to  the  satisfactory  administration  of  code  enforcement  and  would 
depend  on  a  mode  of  intervention  which  would  substantially  alter  their 
interrelationships.    The  first  step  in  our  work  with  the  municipal  personnel, 
then,  was  the  provision  of  a  structure  which  would  provide  us  with  the 
information  needed  to  understand  their  functions  and  their  attitudes. 
The  regularly  scheduled  group  meetings  of  municipal  personnel  provided  that 
structure. 

From  April  25,  i960,  through  July  22,  1964,  there  were  kk  meetings  of 
this  group.    Except  for  the  last  months  of  the  project  when  the  Buildings 
Inspector  was  transferred  to  another  Conservation  district,  he  and  the 
Health  Department  Inspector  were  the  only  truly  permanent  and  regularly 
attending  members  of  the  group.    In  spite  of  changes  in  group  composition 
over  periods  of  time,  however,  it  was  possible  for  us  to  develop  and 
support  group  (or  inte r -department )  cohesion  and  teamwork. 

It  is  important  to  recall  that  for  many  years  the  municipal  inspectional 
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departments  operated  on  a  complaint  basis.    In  other  words  systematic  ins- 
pections of  multiple  dwellings  were  rare,  although  their  were  occasional 
"crash"  inspections.    The  geographical  assignment  of  inspectors  within  a 
"borough  were  made  on  a  rotating  "basis.    With  the  creation  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Program,  the  inspectors  were  suddenly  thrust  into  a  situation  where- 
their  assignments  remained  relatively  permanent  and  job  expectations  were 
high.    It  was  readily  apparent  in  the  group  discussions  that  most  inspectors 
had  previously  found  their  routine  jobs  frustrating  and  discouraging. 
Among  the  positives  for  an  assignment  as  an  inspector  for  a  Conservation. 
Area  were  considered  by  the  East  Harlem  Conservation  inspectors  to  be 
the  stability  of  their  work  assignment,  coordination  and  concentration,  of 
all  municipal  services  within  the  district,  lines  of  support  and 
communication  between  the  municipal  personnel  and  the  City's  Bureau  of 
Conservation  and,  finally,  the  East  Harlem  Conservation  ■Project'* s  plan 
to  work  with  tenants  and  property  owners  upon  whom  the  inspectors  knew 
the  achievement  of  code  compliance  depended. 

Each  "of  the  departments  had  its  own  system  of  recording  violations,, 
compliance,  enforcement  actions,  and  each  of  the  Conservation  Projects 
depended  on  the  inspectional  departments  for  the  reporting  of  inspections > 
reinspections,  the  listing  and  removal  of  violations,  issuance  of  summons > 
and  the  results  of  court  actions.    On  occasion,  the  reporting  systems  of 
the  municipal  departments  were  supplemented  by  data  supplied  through  the 
City's  "Bureau  of  Conservation  and  special  searches  -of  the  department- 
records  by  our  Project  staff.    Despite  the  extensive  time  devoted  by 
Project  staff  to  recording  the  data  received  or  obtained,  the  gaps  in  the 
information  were  apparent  very  early.    Frequently,  the  problem  was 
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presented  to  the  City's  Conservation  Bureau  in  writing,  in  staff  meetings 
and  through  special  committe  reports.    The  City's  Bureau  of  Conservation 
required  that  Conservation  and  Area  Services  Districts  submit  monthly 
statistical  reports  of  the  number  of  inspections,  number  of  violations 
recorded,  and  the  number  of  violations  removed  but  their  accuracy  could 
not  be  relied  upon.    In  the  interest  of  greater  accuracy  and  efficiency, 
we  suggested  that  the  Bureau  obtain  these  statistics  centrally  from  each 
inspectional  department.    Had  this  suggestion  been  followed,  the  Bureau 
would  have  been  aware  of  the  gaps  and  discrepancies  in  their  reporting 
system  and  would  have  ben  in  a  more  advantaged  position  to  offer  cor- 
rective recommendations.    It  was  never  possible,  therefore,  to  handle 
the  reporting  procedures  in  a  manner  which  would  insure  reliable 
statistics.     Tans,  we  will  make  no  attempt  to  present  statistics  as 
a  change  measure,  either  of  the  functioning  of  the  inspectors  or  of  the 
improvement  in  code  enforcement  practices.    Instead,  content  illustrations 
will  be  presented  from  the  group  meetings  to  reflect  attitude  change  and 
improved  functioning  among  the  members  of  the  group.    In  addition,  a 
study  conducted  in  the  Spring  of  1962  by  the  Women's  City  Club  Housing 
Committee, in  cooperation  with  the  City  and  the  East  Harlem  Conservation 
Project,  will  be  cited  as  an  attempt  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  code 
enforcement  practices . 

The  records  of  the  group  meetings  during  the  first  phase  of  the 
project  on  the  pilot  block  from  May  to  December  i960  indicate  that  the 
group  initially  focussed  on  the  goals  of  the  East  Harlem  Conservation 
Project  with  emphasis  on  the  role  and  specific  tasks  of  the  inspectors. 
During  this  six  month  period  the  group  members  gradually  moved  from  a 
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concern  solely  with  their  tasks  to  the  consideration  of  those  administra- 
tive policies  and  practices  which  interfered  with  the  fulfilment  of  their 
code  enforcement  role.    For  example,  the  group  suggested  that  the 
following  recommendations  for  change  be  submitted  to  the  City's  Bureau 
of  Neighborhood  Conservation: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  central  index  of  violations  from  all 
City  inspectional  departments. 

2.  Employment  of  summons  servers  so  that  the  time  of  inspectors 
would  be  free  for  their  major  tasks. 

3.  Consolidation  of  housing  inspectional  services  within  one 
City  department. 

By  December  i960,  the  inspections  and  reinspections  within  the  pilot 
block  were  completed.    The  degree  of  code  compliance  achieved  as  reported 
in  Chapter  VII  along  with  the  content  of  group  discussions  suggested  im- 
provement both  in  group  morale  and  job  performance.    The  hesitancy 
expressed  by  the  inspectors  about  leaving  the  "pilot  block"  to  inspect 
other  sections  of  the  Conservation  area  may  be  viewed  as  an  indicator  of 
their  concern  about  maintaining  the  improvements  which  had  been  achieved 
by  such  concentrated  effort.    As  soon  as  they  moved  to  a  new  section  they 
were  faced  with  a  seriously  deteriorated  building  which  posed  a  number  of 
housing  and  social  problems.    A  real  estate  agent  was  listed  with  the 
various  inspection  departments  as  the  owner  of  record.    It  was  clear 
that  the  agent  attempted  to  shield  the  real  owner  and  that  summons  served 
on  the  agent  were  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  since  at  the  point  of  court 
appearance  he  would  not  be  held  responsible  because  he  would  either  plead 
he  was  not  the  owner  or  that  he  was  no  longer  the  agent.    Even  though  the 
identity  and  location  of  the  real  owner  were  made  available  by  Conservation 
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staff  to  supervisory  staff  beyond  the  level  of  inspector,  along  with  the 
recommendation  that  both  the  owner  and  agent  be  served  a  summons,  we  were 
informed  that  it  was  the  procedure  of  the  Department  of  Buildings  to  serve 
the  summons  only  on  the  persons  registered  with  the  Department  (agent  or 
owner).    One  of  the  group's  major  concerns  was  their  lack  of  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  irresponsible  real  estate  agents.       They  recommended  that 
the  licensing  authority  exercise  some  legal  power  to  suspend,  revoke,  or 
deny  renewal  of  licenses  to  agents  where  there  was  evidence  of  malpractice 
and  their  shielding  of  irrespnsible  owners.    Equally  disturbing  to  them 
were  the  evasive,  postponing  tactics  employed  by  recalcitrant  property 
owners  in  the  housing  court  coupled  with  the  low  fines  imposed.    It  was 
obvious  to  them  that  these  conditions  encouraged  negligent  property 
maintenance  since  a  low  fine  would  always  be  less  costly  than  the  cost  of 
the  repairs  which  would  be  required  by  code  compliance . ^ 

As  the  group  discussions  shifted  from  specific  tasks  to  the  issues 
which  underpin  the  code  enforcement  process,  one  could  observe  a  gradual 
and  deepening  interest  in  the  social  aspects  of  the  program,  such  as  the 
functioning  of  tenant  groups,  the  school  curriculum  plan,  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  unmet  rehabilitative  needs  of  families  receiving  public 
assistance. 

The  inspectors  repeatedly  referred  to  the  need  for  additional 
Conservation  staff  to  organize  more  tenant  groups;  this  may  be  interpreted 
as  their  recognition  of  the  central  role  that  tenant  group  organization 
had  come  to  represent  in  the  Conservation  effort  as  well  as  their  concern 

T.    New  York  Post:    June  17,  1966,  "223  Slum  Violations,  at  a  fine  of 
80  cents  each",  Edward  Katcher,  p.  5« 
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with  the  slow  pace  at  which  tenant  organization  was  having  to  proceed. 

The  willingness  of  the  inspectors  to  participate  in  the  school 
curriculum  plan  and  to  attend  evening  tenant  meetings  are  additional 
examples  of  their  investment  in  the  social  goals  of  the  program.  The 
changes  in  their  attitudes  toward  tenants,  evidenced  both  in  face  to 
face  contacts  and  in  the  content  of  the  municipal  group  meetings, 
strongly  suggested  some  modification  of  their  earlier  negative  judgments 
of  the  tenants.    The  group's  concern  with  the  problems  of  families  receiving 
public  assistance  was  illustrated  by  their  suggestion  that  the  Adminis- 
trator from  the  local  welfare  center  be  invited  to  join  the  group  as 
a  regular  member.    This  was  done  in  September  1962  and  he,  in  turn,  came. 

During  the  same  year  the  group  recommended  that  the  Captain  of  the 
police  precinct  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Services  Group, 
attend  the  summer  workshop  in  Puerto  Rico.    That  was  the  first  time  any 
representative  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department  participated  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  Workshop.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  now  there  is  a 
special  program  organized  by  Goddard-Riverside  Community  Center  which 
provides  for  groups  of  police  to  attend  workshops  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  role  of  the  group  in  the  social  aspects  of  the  program  moved  from 
one  of  passivity  and  listening  to  one  of  participation  in  discussion  and 
in  action.    Movement  in  a  process  aimed  at  changing  attitudes  was  not 
expected  to  be  consistent.    Therefore,  it  understandably  required  constant 
reinforcement  and  support  from  the  staff.    The  first  attempt  to  stimulate 
their  thinking  about  the  social  program  was  the  presentation  of  the 
school  curriculum  plan.    Copies  of  the  suggested  guide  for  teachers  were 
distributed  to  the  group  and  their  reactions  to  the  content  were  elicited. 
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It  was  the  suggestion  of  the  Department  of  Buildings'  inspector  that  the 
outline  include  a  section  about  family  life.    Prior  to  and  throughout  the 
discussion  of  the  school  curriculum  plan,  it  was  emphasized  that  in  its 
implementation  the  inspectors  and  other  municipal  personnel  would  be 
expected  to  assume  special  assignments  from  time  to  time.    They  would  be 
asked  to  speak  to  classes  of  children  about  their  job  tasks  and  the  over- 
all functions  of  their  respective  departments.    In  some  instances,  the 
inspectors  would  be  requested  to  accompany  the  children  on  field  trips  in 
order  to  demonstrate  how  they  conduct  inspections.     It  was  planned  that 
there  would  be  field  trips  to  the  offices  of  the  police,  health  and 
welfare  departments,  community  centers,  day  care  centers,  the  City 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board.  Although 
the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  considered  the  assignments 
essential  as  measures  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  demonstration, 
it  was  necessary,  as  indicated  earlier,  to  request  the  permission  of 
Departments'  Heads  each  time  an  inspector  was  asked  to  assume  a  task  that 
was  not  considered  routine. 

It  might  be  well  to  elaborate  on  some  implications  of  the  "special 
permission"     requirement  since  it  symbolizes  a  network  of  contradictory 
communications  to  which  the  inspectors  in  particular  were  subjected,  although 
to  some  extent  all  municipal  personnel  assigned  to  the  Conservation 
District  were  affected  by  contradictions  between  the  demands  of  their 
bureaucratic  systems  and  the  demands  of  a  project  aimed  at  self -direction. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  group  was  being  motivated  by  Project  staff  toward 
more  creative  and  autonomous  functioning;    while  on  the  other  hand,  their 
administrators  were  discouraging  any  role  expansion.    Any  suggestions  that 
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the  inspectors  attempt  to  deal  directly  with  their  supervisory  personnel 
about  similar  issues  were  not  considered  a  practical  possibility  "by  the 
group.    With  the  exception  of  the  Department  of  Health  where  there  was  a 
City -wide  unit  of  Conservation  inspectors,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
consolidate  the  Conservation  experience.    Occasionally  the  City's  Bureau  of 
Conservation  arranged  meetings  of  inspectors,  supervisors  and  administrative 
personnel,  hut  the  size  of  the  group  alone  precluded  any  constructive 
discussions.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  meetings  had  a  demoralizing  effect 
in  that  further  polarization  resulted  between  the  conservation  aims  and 
bureaucratic  regulations . 

Despite  these  limitations,  the  East  Harlem  Conservation  staff  per- 
sisted in  its  efforts  to  stabilize  the  teamwork  within  the  municipal 
personnel  group.    The  limitations  to  change  which  were  imposed  on  the 
group  members  by  their  departmental  systems  led  us  to  the  importance  of 
utilizing  the  Project's  experience  to  achieve  attitude  change  in  the 
municipal  personnel  themselves. 

Conservation  staff  presented  to  the  group  the  Project's  point  of 
view  about  tenant  organization,  the  phases  and  techniques  applied  in 
the  organization  of  the  first  tenant  group,  and  the  proposed  research  aims 
and  procedures.    These  reports  provided  information  about  the  concepts 
and  practices  of  the  Conservation  Project  and  the  discussion  of  these 
reports  were  used  for  the  required  educational  process.    When  a  group 
climate  of  freedom  existed,  the  highly  sensitive  area  of  biases  could  be 
openly  approached. 

When  the  co-chairmen  of  the  first  tenant  group  reported  to  the 
municipal  personnel  the  process  of  organizing  the  tenant  group,  the  tasks 
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of  the  group  and  their  roles  as  leaders,  the  municipal  personnel  were 
convinced  about  the  crucial  role  of  tenant  organization  in  the  program. 
This  confirmed  their  progress  in  reaching  a  different  perception  of  the 
tenants  than  they  had  had  before.    The  inspectors  were  encouraged  by  the 
belief  that  their  tasks  would  be  lightened  by  the  attention  given  to  the 
daily  problems  of  property  maintenance  by  the  tenant  group  and  the  balanced, 
thoughtful  manner  in  which  the  tenants  were  approaching  housing  rehabilita- 
tion. 

The  study  by  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  Women's  City  Club,  referred 
to  earlier  in  this  chapter  was  first  proposed  at  a  point  when  it  was  clear 
that  correction  of  code  violations  required  constant  vigilance  and  that 
the  observance  of  the  minimal  standards  of  compliance  resulted  in  the 
continuance  of  recurrent  violations,  many  of  them  the  same.    Some  of  the 
requirements  of  the  laws  were  outdated,  since  the  most  recent  major  revision 
was  in  1929  and  included  no  objective  standards  for  repairs.    An  example 
of  the  archaic  code  standards  was  the  electrical  code  which  provided  only 
for  the  removal  of  hazardous  conditions. 

Despite  the  requirements  for  adequate  equipment  for  lighting  in  the 
Multiple  Dwelling  Law  (364),  the  current  and  the  number  of  outlets  in  most 
old  tenements  is  grossly  inadequate  by  today's  standards.    For  a  period  of 
time,  adequate  re-wiring  --  a  voluntary  measure  considered  to  be  rehabilita- 
tion beyond  the  code  —  required  that  adequate  current  be  brought  into  the 
building,  but  not  into  the  apartments.    Later,  when  those  requirements  were 
changed,  it  became  necessary  to  bring  the  current  to  the  apartments  with 
provision  for  a  minimum  number  of  outlets  within  the  apartments.    The  amount 
of  rent  increase  allowed  by  the  Rent  Administration  remained  the  same,  but 
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the  requirements  under  the  later  ruling  assures  more  adequate  service  to 
the  tenants. 

When  central  heating  became  legally  required  in  all  "buildings,  the 
code  provisions  were  changed  to  permit  installation  of  space  heaters  to 
qualify  for  the  same  rent  increase  as  installation  of  a  toiler.    The  cost 
of  fuel  for  space  heaters  is  carried  by  the  tenants .    Similarly,  with 
plumbing  repairs  there  are  no  requirements  beyond  removing  the  violation, 
even  though  it  is  a  known  fact  that  in  most  of  the  deteriorating  housing 
a  major  source  of  difficulty  is  old  and  inadequate  plumbing.    New  plumbing 
was  also  considered  rehabilitation  beyond  the  code  and  permitted  a  modest 
rent  increase.    In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  eradication  of  these  basic 
causes  of  housing  decay  are  not  required  by  lav,  City  enforcement  did  not 
take  into  account  the  limitations  presented  by  present  standards  and 
practices.    The  publicity  given  to  code  enforcement  limitations  had  served 
to  perpetuate  the  disillusionment  of  the  tenants. 

We  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  join  the  Women's  City  Club  in  a  study 
of  code  enforcement  in  five  multiple  dwellings  that  were  thoroughly 

2 

inspected  and  technically  violation-free  two  years  prior  to  the  study. 
The  findings  of  that  study,  completed  in  the  Spring  of  1962  and  published 
in  April  1963,  confirmed  the  limitations  of  electrical  and  plumbing 
requirements  especially  in  a  Neighborhood  Conservation  area  where  one  could 
presume  enforcement  was  at  its  best.     "(There  were)  1319  violations  found 
in  five  apartment  buildings  inspected  and  of  these  violations  3^7  were 
considered  hazardous  or  potentially  hazardous."-3    Both  the  specific  and 


2.  Maintaining  Decent  Dwellings,  Women's  City  Club  of  New  York,  Inc., 
April  9  19o3,  P-  1 

3.  Ibid 
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general  administrative  recommendations  of  the  report  reaffirm  some  of  the 
recommendations  which  were  presented  from  time  to  time  throughout  the 
course  of  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project. 

In  addition  to  the  explanations  mentioned  earlier  in  the  chapter  re- 
garding the  unreliability  of  statistics,  the  installation  of  a  data 
processing  machine  by  the  Department  of  Buildings  drastically  changed  the 
record  keeping  system  in  that  Department.    Not  being  certain  that  we  had  a 
complete  record  of  inspection  and  re -inspection  reports,  it  was  decided 
with  permission  from  the  Department  of  Buildings,  to  review  their  records 
on  multiple  dwellings  located  in  the  target  blocks  of  the  East  Harlem 
Conservation  area.    A  card  form  was  prepared  to  facilitate  the  posting 
of  information  directly  from  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Buildings. 
Neither  that  effort  to  obtain  the  data  directly  nor  a  less  ambitious  one 
of  using  comparison  buildings  to  access  the  outcome  of  the  Project 
was  usable  because  of  gaps  and  discrepancies  in  the  statistical  data  of 
record. 

Prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  City's  Neighborhood  Conservation  Pro- 
gram in  i960,  the  responsibility  of  the  municipal  government  for  the 
relocation  of  families  and  individuals  was  confined  to  those  who  were 
displaced  by  demolition  for  the  construction  of  public  improvements,  such 
as  low  rent  housing  projects,  public  schools,  Title  I  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Act,  and  the  like.    The  program  was  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Relocation  of  the  Department  of  Real  Estate.      Since  the  Conservation 
Program  sought  to  improve  existing  housing  and  the  prevention  of  further 
deterioration,  it  is  understandable  that  advance  planning  for  relocation 

*The  Department  of  Relocation  was  established  on  November  16,  1962. 
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did  not  appear  as  a  primary  element  of  the  Conservation  Program.  Moreover, 
in  the  absence  of  systematic  cyclical  inspection  of  housing,  it  was  not 
possible  to  know  the  volume  of  overcrowded  families  in  those  sections 
of  the  City  designated  for  Neighborhood  Conservation.    As  inspections 
proceeded  ^relocation  of  a  sizeable  group  of  overcrowded  families  became  a 
visible  need.    Therefore,  on  July  20,  i960  the  City  Planning  Commission 
designated  the  four  Conservation  areas  as  Neighborhood  Improvement 
Districts  "pursuant  to  Section  1152c -1.0  of  the  Administrative  Code  of  the 
City  of  New  York."**'    The  designation,  Neighborhood  Improvement  District, 
entitled  tenants  who  would  be  displaced  in  the  course  of  implementing  the 
improvement  program,  to  relocation  payments . 

During  this  period  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  staff 
provided  the  necessary  social  services  to  those  families  in  need  of  help 
with  relocation,  including  the  processing  of  the  forms  required  by  the 
Bureau  of  Relocation  in  order  to  authorize  the  benefits  to  which  the 
families  were  entitled.    The  Bureau  of  Relocation  operated  an  apartment 
finding  and  registry  service,  inspected  the  apartments,  made  the  de- 
termination of  whether  or  not  the  housing  standards  complied  with  the 
codes  and  allocated  standard  apartments  to  the  Conservation  districts  as 
needed.    The  Bureau  staff  also  served  as  consultants  to  Conservation 
staff  regarding  relocation  policies  and  procedures. 

Families  residing  in  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  area  who 
were  entitled  to  relocation  services  and  benefits  were  only  those  found 
to  be  living  in  illegally  overcrowded  conditions,  whereas  in  some  districts 

IT.    Monthly  Progress  of  New  York  City  Department  of  Real  Estate,  Relocation 
Planning  and  Research,  Vol.  2,  No.  10,  October  15,  I96I. 
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families  were  dislocated  as  a  result  of  redevelopment  and/or  housing 
renovation,  with  accompanying  increase  in  rent  beyond  the  income  ability 
of  the  resident  tenants.    The  authority  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
family  is  illegally  overcrowded  is  vested  in  the  Department  of  Buildings 
whose  inspectors  arrive  at  the  decision  on  the  "basis  of  the  Multiple 
Dwelling  Law  and  the  Administrative  Code,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
room  and  the  number  of  occupants  per  room  within  the  dwelling  unit.  If 
the  inspector  finds  the  family  apartment  is  overcrowded,  he  proceeds  to 
process  a  violation  against  the  landlord.    Overcrowding  is  considered  a 
hazardous  violation,  which,  obviously,  can  only  be  removed  by  relocating 
the  family.    The  landlord  must  obtain  and  serve  a  dispossess  notice  to 
the  tenant.    The  tenant  may  then  appeal  to  the  court,  requesting  time  to 
find  suitable  living  accommodations.    It  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  to  permit  continued  occupancy  for  a  given  period  of  time.    If  the 
tenant  fails  to  comply  either  by  not  appealing  to  the  court  for  a  stay  of 
the  eviction  or  by  not  vacating  at  the  time  the  court  has  ordered,  then  the 
tenant  must  be  evicted. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  as  the  Conservation  Program  expanded  and 
systematic  inspections  proceeded  there  were  numbers  of  families  found  to 
be  illegally  overcrowded  in  all  of  the  districts.    From  July  1,  i960  through 
December  31>  1962,  for  example,  there  were  633  residential  tenants  relocated 
from  seven  Conservation  districts  of  which  5^6  or  approximately  86$  of  the 
total  were  relocated  from  three  districts.    East  Harlem  relocated  20 
tenants  during  that  same  period  of  time,  approximately  3$  of  the  total 
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number  relocated  from  Conservation  areas. 5    During  the  course  of  the 
Community  Service  Society's  East  Harlem  Conservation  Project  a  total  of  53 
families  (k-S  Puerto  Rican  and  10  Negro)  were  declared  by  the  Department  of 
Buildings  to  be  illegally  overcrowded.    Fourteen  families  found  their  own 
apartments  and  were  considered  self -relocated,  although  the  majority 
received  some  services  from  the  local  Conservation  office.    For  some  months 
prior  to  October  1964  the  Department  of  Relocation  had  assumed  major 
responsibility  for  both  the  services  and  procedures  of  relocation. 

During  the  Spring  of  1965 >  a  follow-up  study  was  conducted  by  a  group 
of  six  graduate  students  of  social  work  from  the  Community  Service 
Society's  Queens  office  of  the  Department  of  Family  Services.  Letters 
were  sent  to  twenty-nine  of  the  h%  relocated  families  to  request  interviews 
with  them.    They  were  selected  because  the  available  information  suggested 
they  could  be  readily  locatable.    Eleven  letters  were  returned  since 
the  families  were  not  relocated  and  the  students  located  and  interviewed 
17  relocated  respondents.    At  the  time  of  the  study  the  seventeen  families 
were  located  as  follows: 

Brooklyn  -  6  (all  private  housing) 

Brownsville    3 

East  New  York  2 

Williamsburg    1 

East  Bronx  -  7 

Public  Housing    k 

Private  Housing    3 

East  Harlem  -  k 

Public  Housing    1 

Private  Housing    3 

5.    Op.  cit.,    'Interim  Report  on  Neighborhood  Conservation  in  New  York  City" 
Ch.  I,  Footnote  10,  p.  18. 
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The  statistical  picture  revealed  by  a  review  of  relocation  data  from 

the  City  for  25  families  points  to  some  rather  startling  costs  to  the 

families  and  to  the  City,  particularly  in  the  context  of  less  desirable 

neighborhoods,  in  the  opinion  of  the  families  interviewed,  albeit  the 

apartments  to  which  they  were  relocated  contained  more  space.    For  example, 

the  monthly  rent  increases  for  twenty-five  families  totaled  $1,211. Sk ; 

the  increase  in  number  of  rooms  was  as  follows : 

Total  Room  Increase  Average  Cost  Room  Increase 

9  families  -  1  additional  room  by  Month 

7  families  -  2  additional  rooms 

7  families  -  3  additional  rooms  $23.30  per  room 

2  families  -  h  additional  rooms 

The  following  table  indicates  the  substantial  monthly  rent  increases 
faced  by  these  families,  ranging  from  k$>  to  295$  and  averaging  110$.  With 
the  exception  of  two  families  who  were  self  maintaining,  the  group  received 
either  full  or  supplementary  public  assistance.    The  implications  are  clear. 
The  pre-location  rents  averaged  (median)  $47  monthly  per  family,*  the  post 
relocation  rents  averaged  $100  monthly  per  family.     (A  $53  monthly  increase) 
They  represent  substantial  City  expenditures  and  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  these  families  could  become  self-maintaining  in  the  future  with  such 
high  rents.    Bonuses  for  self -found  apartments,  moving  expenses  and  a  reloca- 
tion allowance  depending  on  the  required  number  of  rooms  were  granted  by  the 
City;  the  total  cost  of  these  benefits  for  the  same  25  families  was  $4,899.50. 
Insofar  as  total  costs  to  the  City  are  concerned,  the  figures  presented  here 
are  minimal,  since  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  finders  fees  and  the  per- 
capita  administrative  costs  of  operating  the  Bureau  and  later  the  Department 
of  Relocation  are  not  available  for  the  particular  25  families.    The  1965-66 
expense  budget  of  New  York  City  allocated  $2,228,053  to  the  Department  of 
Relocation. 
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Table  9.1 

Relocation  Data  -  25  Families  Relocated  Between  October  I96I  and  February  1964 


Case  No. 

Old  Rent 

New  Rent 

Difference 

Percent  Increase 

1  Self  Main. 

30.60 

49.40 

18.80 

61.44 

2  DW 

48.49 

130.00 

81.51 

168.10 

3  Suppl.  DW 

kk.30 

135.00 

90.70 

204.74 

4  DW 

31.70 

59.34 

27.64 

87.19 

5  DW 

kS.Ql 

100.00 

51.19 

104.88 

6  DW 

^7.30 

150.00 

102.70 

217.12 

7  DW  Suppl. 

46.37 

130.00 

83.63 

180.35 

8  DW 

32.00 

47.88 

15.38 

49.62 

9  DW  Suppl. 

19.55 

57.24 

37.69 

192.79 

10  DW 

49.80 

57.96 

8.16 

16.39 

11  DW 

29.73 

73.00  (nycha)  43.27 

144.54 

12  DW 

82.50 

150.00 

67.50 

81.82 

13  DW 

47.OO 

150.00 

103.00 

219.15 

14  DW 

47.70 

110.00 

62.30 

130.61 

15  DW 

90.00 

110.00 

20.00 

22.22 

16  DW 

50.99 

120.00 

69.01 

135.3^ 

17  Self  Main. 

47.OO 

92.00  (NYCHA)  45.00 

95.74 

18  DW  Suppl. 

30.97 

63.42 

32.45 

104.78 

19  DW 

38.00 

150.00 

112.00 

294.74 

20  DW 

45.OO 

100.00 

55-00 

122 . 22 

21  DW 

94.60 

125.00 

30.40 

32.14 

22  DW 

86.66 

97.40 

10.74 

12.39 

23  DW 

135.00 

150.00 

15.00 

11.11 

24  DW 

39.35 

64.28 

24.93 

63.35 

25  DW 

86.66 
1,350.03 

90.00 
2,561.92 

3.34 
1,211.84 

3.85 
Aver. Inc.  110$ 

monthly 
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The  table  on  relocation  data  for  the  period  July  1,  1962  through 
December  31>  19^2^  presented  in  the  City's  "Interim  Report"  reflects  a 
different  picture  since  a  saving  in  monthly  rent  for  the  77  families 
relocated  from  six  Conservation  Districts.    The  average  saving  per  family 
in  monthly  rent  was  reported  as  $5.50.    The  East  Harlem  Neighborhood 
Conservation  District  was  not  included  in  the  table.    There  are  several 
possible  explanations  for  the  fact  that  the  trend  in  the  six  districts  was 
the  opposite  of  East  Harlem,  but  one  implicit  explanation  is  that  the 
pre -re location  rents  were  considerably  higher  in  the  other  six  districts. 
For  example,  the  table  cites  the  average  monthly  pre -relocation  rent  for 
77  families  as  $83.00  with  the  total  monthly  rent  at  the  old  address 
$6,219.9^  whereas  the  median  monthly  pre-relocation  rent  in  East  Harlem 
for  25  families  was  $47.00  although  the  total  monthly  rent  for  these 
same  families  was  $1,350.08.    Nevertheless  the  average  monthly  post 
relocation  rent  of  $100  for  East  Harlem  families  seems  exhorbitantly  high. 

Although  the  "Report  on  Neighborhood  Conservation  in  New  York  City", 
issued  in  June  19&3  by  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board,  refers  to  the 
value  of  decongestion  of  neighborhoods  in  the  seven  Conservation  districts, 
East  Harlem,  according  to  the  i960  Census  data,  was  not  a  particularly 
congested  area,  nor  did  the  problems  of  single  room  occupancy  prevail  in 
the  East  Harlem  Conservation  district.    The  problem  was  strictly  that  of 
inadequate  space  for  the  families  who  were  minority  group  families  for 
whom  there  was  and  continues  to  be  a  critical  housing  shortage.    With  the 
exception  of  families  relocated  to  the  Bronx  there  were  more  positive 

o.    Op.  cit.,  Interim  Report,  Neighborhood  Conservation,  NYC,  p.  11A. 
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attitudes  toward  the  neighborhood  expressed  than  those  relocated  to  East 
Harlem  and  Brooklyn  where  social  conditions  were,  in  fact,  deplorable, 
there  was  still  nostalgia  for  East  Harlem.    In  some  instances  what  had 
been  originally  rated  as  sound  and  adequate  housing  was  considered  by 
both  the  respondents  at  the  time  of  relocation  and  the  interviewers  as 
deteriorating.    Many  of  the  families  interviewed  were  pleased  with  the 
imrpved  condition  of  and  space  in  the  apartments,  especially  the  few 
who  were  relocated  in  public  housing  projects. 

It  is  apparent  that  current  relocation  practices  have  postponed  and 
re -distributed  the  problem  for  the  City.    The  observation  that  families 
relocated  from  depressed  areas  inevitably  move  to  other  equally,  if  not 
more,  depressed  neighborhoods  is  by  no  means  a  new  finding.  Chester 
Hartman,  a  sociologist,  studied  families  displaced  by  the  West  End  urban 
renewal  project  in  Boston  and  compared  relocation  patterns  in  33  other 
projects. 7    It  continues  to  suggest  that  an  approach  to  relocation  demands 
more  imagination  and  sensitivity  to  the  human  problems  as  well  as  to  the 
economic  ones  inherent  in  relocation.    One  thing  seems  certain,  that  a 
serious,  thoughtful  and  comprehensive  follow-up  study  should  be  enter- 
tained as  a  first  step  in  re-assessing  the  costs  and  effects  of  current 
relocation  practices. 


7.    Hartman,  Chester:     "West  End  Study",  Journal  of  American  Institute  of 
Planners,  November  196k. 
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CHAPTER  X 


TERMINATION  OF  THE  EAST  HARLEM  NEIGHBORHOOD    CONSERVATION  PROJECT 

It  has  "been  stated  that  the  City  initially  intended  the  Conservation 
Program  to  be  a  two  year  demonstration  for  which  the  City  applied  and 
received  Federal  financing  through  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
(Now  Committee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development.)    Although  a  two  year 
grant  was  made,  a  portion  of  the  time  was  for  the  writing  of  the  Report 
containing  an  appraisal  of  the  Program.    It  had  been  our  opinion,  as 
already  reported,  that  the  Conservation  goals  of  the  City  were  too  ambitious 
to  be  adequately  tested  within  two  years.    The  Community  Service  Society 
planned,  therefore,  to  conduct  a  two  year  demonstration  in  such  a  way 
that  one  could  select  those  aspects  of  the  City's  goals  which  were  approp- 
riate both  to  the  competence  and  the  interests  of  a  social  welfare  and 
health  agency  concerned  with  demonstration-research  projects  for  social 
action,  which  would  hold  the  promise  of  making  some  contribution  to  the 
field  of  urban  development.    In  the  course  of  the  two  year  Conservation 
Program,  a  proposal  was  prepared,  shared  with  Mrs.  Gable  and  Mr.  Harry 
Harris  who  indicated  support  of  it.    It  was  thus  submitted  for  "outside" 
funding.    As  early  as  the  summer  of  19^2,  however,  there  were  rumors  that 
the  East  Harlem  Conservation  District  was  to  be  designated  by  the  City 
as  an  Area  Services  Office.    The  persistent  rumors  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  City's  Conservation  Program  director,  Mr.  Harris. 
In  September  1962,  he  wrote  as  follows :     "This  is  to  advise  you  that  the 
City  of  New  York  appropriated  funds  in  the  1961-62  budget  to  provide 
grant-in-aid  funds  to  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project." 

-I76- 
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There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  in  the  event  the  Community  Service 
Society  fails  to  secure  private  financing,  the  City  will  appropriate  and 
allocate  necessary  funds  to  carry  your  program  through  fiscal  1963-6^ 
and  as  many  other  years  as  are  needed  to  insure  the  success  of  this 
Conservation  venture  in  East  Harlem.     I  trust  that  this  letter  will 
resolve  any  doubts  that  you  might  have  about  the  continuation  of  the 
program  and  allow  you  to  fill  staff  vacancies  as  quicly  as  possible." 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  even  if  this  promise  could  have  been 
kept,  the  money  would  not  have  provided  for  the  research  staff  or  even 
the  required  service  staff.     It  could  also  be  a  possibility  that  the 
City's  Neighborhood  Conservation  Bureau  with  the  backing  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Renewal  Board  had  changed  its  mind  as  to  the  length  of  time 
its  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program  would  take  to  be  more  than  super- 
ficially explored  since  Mr.  Harris  had  reported  that  he  was  submitting  an 
Interim  rather  than  a  Final  Report. 

Since  the  Society's  applications  for  funds  from  private  foundations 
were  to  no  avail,  during  1 962-63,  we  revised  the  proposal  and  design  and 
approached  governmental  sources,  particularly  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  again  with  Mr.  Harris1  knowledge  and  approval.    There  was 
sufficient  interest  on  their  part  in  it  for  them  to  send  two  of  their 
research  staff  for  a  two  day  conference  to  discuss  it,  to  visith  the 
site,  and  to  state  their  interest  in  helping  us  develop  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  on  concepts  and  goals  to  be  tested,  providing  it  could  be  a  joint 
project  with  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.    A  meeting  was  arranged 
in  Washington,  D.C.  which  included  representatives  from  the  two  Federal 
Agencies  and  ourselves.     It  was  to  our  surprize  that  at  this  conference 
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we  were  told  by  Mr.  Howard  Caton,  then  in  charge  of  the  disbursement  of 
Research  Funds  for  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  that  Mr.  Harris1 
Interim  Report,  submitted  in  1963,  was  to  be  accepted  by  this  Agency 
(now  Housing  and  Urban  Development)  as  his  Final  Report  since  it  had  proved 
satisfactorily  to  the  funding  agency,  the  success  of  the  Neighborhood 
Conservation  Program  in  New  York  City.*    Thus,  neither  New  York  City  nor  the 
Community  Service  Society  was  in  a  position  to  obtain  funds  for  a  Project 
which  had  Neighborhood  Conservation  in  its  title,     (it  could  be  presumed  that 
this  information  was  by  then  also  known  to  the  Housing  and  Renewal  Board 
of  New  York  City)    At  this  meeting,  it  was  also  indicated  that  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Renewal  Board  and  the  New  York  City  Planning  Commission 
was  developing  a  plan  for  feasibility  studies  for  Rehabilitation  Programs 
for  five  areas  of  New  York  City,  none  of  which  included  East  Harlem.  If 
East  Harlem  were  given  a  "high  priority",  it  was  suggested  that  it  might 
be  included. 

Upon  our  return  to  New  York  City  with  this  information,  we  spoke  not 
only  with  top  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Neighborhood  Conservation,  but  with 
at  least  two  members  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Renewal  Board  itself, 
including  its  Chairman.    We  learned,  then,  officially,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Renewal  Board  Feasibility-Rehabilitation 
Plan  whose  goals  were  so  similar  to  those  of  the  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Program  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable.    The  East  Harlem  Conservation 
Project  was  indeed  not  included,  could  retain  its  Conservation  designation 

*With  some  slight  statistical  updating  and  editing,  a  change  to  glossy 
print  and  the  addition  of  some  pictures,  the  Interim  Report  was  in  fact 
accepted  as  the  Final  Report  to  the  Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 
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only  through  fiscal  1964-65,  at  which  point  it  would  be  declared  an  Area 
Services  Office.    We  asked  to  be  included  in  the  newly  developed  plan  and 
were  encouraged  to  put  our  request  in  writing  since  the  criteria  were 
presumably  not  as  "set"  then  as  they  subsequently  turned  out,  in  fact, 
to  be.    We  later  received  a  letter  from  the  Housing  and  Urban  Renewal 
Board  Chairman,  excluding  East  Harlem  and  stating  the  criteria  to  qualify 
for  the  new  plan  (as  stated  in  Chapter  I  but  applied  retroactively  to 
East  Harlem)  as  follows: 

1.  At  least  90  per  cent  of  the  housing  units  in  these  areas 

must  have  been  rated  sound  by  the  i960  census,  or,  as  a  result 
of  positive  trends  since  i960,  there  is  a  high  probability 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  units  would  be  rated  as  sound.* 

2.  Not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  housing  units  in  the 
Neighborhood  Conservation  District  can  be  contained  in 
old  law  tenements. 

3.  The  social  problems  within  the  districts  can  not  be 
substantially  higher  than  the  borough-wide  averages, 
as  rated  by  the  Youth  Board.** 

The  Community  Service  Society's  reply  stated  that  the  change  in 

designation  signified  that  in  the  City's  view  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood 

Conservation  District  was  unsuiable  for  the  kind  of  demons t rat ion - 

research  program  which  the  Society  had  proposed  and  for  which  we  had 

XXX 

been  seeking  funds. 

In  our  opinion  the  Society  had  no  choice  but  to  withdraw  as  long  as 
its  own  funding  requirements  remained  as  they  are  (i.e.,  to  raise  sub- 
stantial money  from  sources  outside  the  Society  for  Demonstration-Research 


*It  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  the  i960  census,  taken  largely  by 
untrained  people,  added  a  classification  of  "deteriorating"  to  the  1950 
census  which  classified  buildings  as  either  "sound"  or  "dilapidated". 

**The  statistics  used  were  based  on  East  Harlem  as  a  whole,  not  on  the 
Conservation  area  which  was  below  Manhattan's  rate. 

***See  attached  correspondence  between  Chairman  Milton  Mollen  and  the 
Community  Service  Society. 
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Projects),  since  we  were  cut  off  from  all  sources  of  "outside  monies". 
We  had  also  to  maintain  our  integrity  with  the  people  in  East  Harlem  to 
whom,  in  line  with  the  City's  promise  in  i960,  we  had  guaranteed  that 
for  at  least  a  ten  year  period  from  this  date,  there  would  be  no 
further  extensive  demolition.    A  designation  of  Area  Services  belied 
this  promise.    Our  withdrawal  however,  had  to  be  orderly,  systematic  and 
as  helpful  to  the  people  in  the  area  as  was  humanly  possible  as  well  as 
to  the  incoming  City's  Area  Services'  staff.    As  soon  as  the  Director  of 
the  Area  Services  office  was  announced  by  the  City,  she  was  invited  to  and 
did  attend  all  meetings  that  were  held,  was  introduced  to  leaders  and 
"key"  followers  at  all  levels,  and  to  the  municipal  services  personnel, 
individually  and  as  a  group.     In  fairness,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
she  was,  from  the  beginning,  at  a  decided  disadvantage  since  she 
officially  represented  the  City  and  although  a  qualified  social  worker, 
she  was  young  and  inexperienced  in  comparison  to  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  Society's  well  qualified  basic  staff  which  was  naturally  better 
known  and  for  the  most  part,  accepted  in  the  community.    The  almost  ever- 
present  accompaniment  by  her  City  supervisor  tended  also  to  reduce  the 
empathy  of  the  people  with  her  since  it  seemed  to  imply  her  need  for 
protection. 

It  required  thoughtful  but  prompt  action  to  present  to  the  various 
groups  with  whom  we  had  been  working  the  decision  of  the  City  which 
prompted  the  Community  Service  Society's  response  to  withdraw  from  the 
Program.    In  terminating,  we  followed  in  general  the  order  of  first 
informing  the  Civic  Council's  Executive  Board  of  whom  the  late  Commissioner 
Edward  Corsi  was  Chairman  (this  group  it  will  be  recalled  represented  the 
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business  and  professional  leadership  of  East  Harlem),  next,  the  outstanding 
social  agency  leaders,  then  the  Co -Chairmen  of  the  first  tenant  group  to 
be  organized  on  the  pilot  block,  and  finally,  the  Municipal  Services 
group.    The  suggestion  to  hold  a  meeting  involving  the  first  three  groups 
was  made  by  the  Civic  Council  and  was  accepted  by  the  others.    At  this 
meeting  after  the  first  response  of  incredulity,  a  few  disgruntled,  "We  told 
you  so's",  an  inability,  except  for  the  tenants  to  completely  grasp  the 
facts  of  the  situation,  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Corsi  would  appoint  an 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  (including  the  tenant  Co-c  hairmen)  to  call  on  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Renewal  Board,  if  possible  on  July  J,  1964  in  an  effort 
to  forestall  the  change  in  designation  of  the  area  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate.      This  group  met  with  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board 
Chairman  and  his  assistant  and  secured  such  an  agreement. 

The  Municipal  Services  Group  believed  the  City  could  not  possibly 
be  aware  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  East  Harlem  Project  from  the 
others  and  recommended  a  meeting  of  its  group  to  which  civic  leaders, 
elected  officials,  tenants  and  their  leaders  would  be  invited  with  the 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board  Chairman  and  other  Board  members.  This 
meeting  was  scheduled  for  July  22.    To  prepare  for  this  meeting  which 
involved  the  community  on  a  wider  basis,  the  two  pilot  block  Co-chairmen 
conferred  with  tenant  leaders  in  the  other  blocks  where  we  had  been 

*It  should  be  noted  here  that  prior  to  the  meeting  with  Chairman  Mo lien, 
the  proposal  to  change  the  designation  from  "Conservation"  to  "Area 
Services"  had  been  scheduled  on  the  Board  of  Estimate  calendar,  although 
we  had  been  verbally  informed  to  the  contrary.    The  May  196k  letter  to 
the  Society  committed  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board  to  continue 
the  Conservation  program  for  only  one  more  year;  thus,  the  agreement  to 
postpone  the  change  of  designation  was  essential  if  community  participa- 
tion in  planning  its  future  were  to  be  encouraged. 


■ 
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working  and  held  a  planning  meeting  involving  other  tenants  on  July  15. 
The  tenants  who  participated  in  this  meeting  decided  to  offer  the  City 
a  built-in  advisory  council  to  the  City's  Area  Service  Office  called  TACT 
(Tenants  Advisory  and  Coordinating  Team)  and  selected  the  leaders  who 
called  the  meeting  as  this  Council  (TACT). 

The  meeting  which  was  suggested  by  the  municipal  personnel  was  held 
at  LaGuardia  Memorial  House  on  July  22,  1964.    The  commitment  made  in  the 
earlier  meeting  on  July  7  between  the  Civic  Association  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
and  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board  that  the  Board  would  deal  directly 
with  a  representative  neighborhood  group  was  reaffirmed  as  well  as  the 
agreement  to  postpone  a  designation  change.    The  primary  import  of  these 
two  meetings  was  the  establishment  of  a  structure  for  a  negotiation  between 
the  City  and  the  varying  levels  of  neighborhood  leadership.    The  municipal 
personnel  had  been  instrumental  in  helping  to  bridge  the  gap  between  tenant 
leaders  and  the  leaders  of  the  larger  community.    They  had,  in  fact, 
confronted  both  the  community-wide  leaders  and  the  tenant  leaders  with 
new  role  expectancies. 

Thus,  the  initial  focus  on  the  proposed  change  of  designation  for 
the  district  offered  a  specific  issue  around  which  a  more  extended 
community  action  program  could  be  launched.    In  addition,  the  value  of 
the  concrete  nature  of  the  issue  and  the  implications  of  the  designation 
change  were  of  sufficient  import  to  all  groups  within  the  neighborhood 
that  in  our  judgment  the  issue  contained  the  dynamics,  to  stimulate  a  range 
of  social  interaction  among  community  groups  at  various  levels.  Moreover, 
the  issue  was  a  negotiable  one  between  the  community  and  the  City. 
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The  second  phase  in  the  process  of  termination  began  in  mid-August, 
1964,  when  an  official  notice  announcing  the  closing  of  the  Community 
Service  Society's  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Office  (effective 
September  30,  1964)  was  distributed  to  commercial  and  residential  tenants 
and  mailed  to  all  property  owners  of  the  Conservation  district,  the  focus 
of  the  Society's  staff  activity  shifted  then  to  the  actual  transfer  of  the 
groups  which  had  been  organized  to  the  local  staff  of  the  City's  East  Harlem 
program.    Meetings  were  again  held  with  the  tenant  groups  and  with  the  group 
of  municipal  services  personnel  to  introduce  them  under  different  circum.- 
stances,  to  the  director  of  the  City's  Area  Services  Office.    The  tenants 
and  the  municipal  personnel  firmly  expressed  their  interest  in  continuing 
to  function  as  groups  within  the  City's  project.    They  inquired  of  the 
City's  Area  Services  director  what  the  City's  program  goals  were  and 
attempted  to  elicit  how  they  might  be  viewed  as  participants.    What  would 
be  their  role?    In  the  course  of  termination  and  transfer,  the  significance 
of  their  cooperation  and  their  guidance  to  the  on-going  service  had  been 
emphasized.    The  City  staff  indicated  its  acceptance  of  them  as  being  in  a 
position  to  assume  an  advisory  role.    Both  the  leaders  and  members  of  the 
groups  spoke  with  the  City's  staff  about  their  development  as  groups, 
how  they  had  functioned,  and  what  they  needed  from  the  City  to  facilitate 
their  continued  participation.    It  was  thought  that  this  approach  would 
enable  the  tenant  groups  and  the  municipal  personnel  to  develop  increased 
awareness  of  their  competence  as  groups.    The  approach  was  successful  in 
that  it  helped  these  groups  sustain  their  level  of  functioning  during 
the  transition  period.    However,  the  inadequate  response  given  when 
they  tested  out  the  real  meaning  of  the  City's  acceptance  of  their 
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advisory  and  liaison  role  served  to  reinforce  their  uncertainty  about 
the  City's  goals  for  the  neighborhood,  which  were,  in  fact,  uncertain  if  not 
undefined.    During  this  phase  of  the  program,  there  was  heightened 
anxiety  and  fear  on  the  parts  of  many  leaders  about  the  City's  underlying 
motives,  but  the  Community  Service  Society's  Conservation  staff  attempted 
to  channel  the  energies  of  the  residents  into  constructive  group  action. 
The  potential  for  an  advisory  committee  of  tenant  leaders  and  municipal 
personnel  was  present,  but  their  liaison  role  was  never  implemented  by 
the  City  staff. 

The  only  remaining  member  of  the  Society's  Conservation  staff  was 
faced  with  a  choice  --to  withdraw  from  the  community  or  to  continue  to 
work  with  those  leaders  whose  participation  in  the  future  planning  with 
the  neighborhood  could  be  sustained.    It  was  decided  administratively  to 
pursue  the  latter  course  of  action.    A  public  meeting  on  January  19, 
at  LaGuardia  Memorial  House,  sponsored  by  nineteen  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  and  four  elected  officials,  to  which  Mr.  Milton 
Mollen,  then  the  City's  Housing  Coordinator,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Evans, 
Chairman  of  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board,  were  invited,  moved  the 
community  leaders  to  begin  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own  neighbor- 
hood redevelopment  plan. 

Mr.  Roger  Katan,  an  architect,  and  a  faculty  member  of  Pratt  Institute, 
was  enlisted  to  offer  technical  services  in  the  preparation  of  an  architec- 
tural plan  for  a  redevelopment  area  which  could  be  presented  to  the 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  designation  of 
the  area  which  psychologically  and  in  fact  held  out  more  hope  to  the 
people  in  the  community.    The  possibility  of  developing  a  plan  was 
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perceived  as  one  which  would  enlist  the  participation  of  both  the  neigh- 
borhood residents  and  the  sponsoring  leadership  group.    Mr.  Katan  engaged 
the  interest  of  six  student  architects  to  work  an  a  plan  for  this  section 
of  East  Harlem.    The  project  was  welcomed  and  sponsored  by  the  Expanded 
Planning  Committee  of  the  East  Harlem  Civic  Association.    During  the 
Summer  and  Fall  of  19&5,  liaison  was  maintained  between  the  group  of 
architects  and  the  Civic  Association's  Planning  Committee  directly  through 
the  supervising  architect,  Mr.  Katan,  and  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Planning 
Committee  itself.    During  this  period,  (our  office  was  officially  closed) 
the  role  of  the  Society's  staff  member  was  that  of  a  catalyst  and 
coordinator.    Communication,  however,  among  the  various  portions  of  the 
neighborhood's  leadership  needed  to  be  maintained  as  well  as  supported  in 
the  interest  of  the  development  of  the  neighborhood  project.    The  gap 
between  tenant  leaders  and  the  formal  organizational  leadership  was  only 
partially  bridged.    If  staff  service  could  have  been  available  to 
strengthen  and  expand  the  Tenant  Advisory  and  Coordinating  Team,  the 
participation  of  tenant  leaders  might  have  been  expanded  beyond  their 
attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Civic  Association  Planning  Committee. 
The  architects  reported  to  the  Civic  Association  twice  during  the  course 
of  their  study  --  its  timing,  objectives,  and  tentative  findings  --  so 
that  the  Committee  would  be  currently  informed  of  the  progress  of  the 
study.    Among  the  committee  members  there  was  considerable  variation  in 
comprehension  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  development  of  the  architectural 
plan,  its  study  phase,  the  formation  of  an  on-going  sponsoring  group,  and 
the  necessity  of  funds  to  employ  an  architect,  and  a  coordinator  in  order 
to  implement  the  plan. 
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On  March  10,  1966,  a  meeting  was  sponsored  by  some  50  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  discussing  the  suggestions  and  findings 
of  the  first  stage  of  the  architectural  study  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Katan.    It  had  been  apparent  that  a  non-profit,  representative 
community  corporation  should  be  established,  but  a  vote,  although 
requested  by  the  attendants,  was  not  approved  by  the  Housing  Committee 
chairman  on  the  basis  that  authority  for  such  a  decision  was  vested  with 
the  Civic  Association.    Financing  was  available  through  the  City's  Rent  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  in  order  that  the  neighborhood  corporation 
could  apply  for  foundation  funds  to  implement  a  redevelopment  program. 
If  such  a  corporation  could  have  been  formed,  one  of  the  major  goals  of 
the  Society's  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  would  have 
been  achieved.     (This  may  still  be  accomplished. ) 

Since  the  meeting  of  March  10  at  which  no  decision  was  made  regarding 
formation  of  a  community  redevelopment  corporation,  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  proceeded  to  explore  with  the  City's  Rent  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  a  plan  to  establish  a  corporation  which 
would  concentrate  on  the  redevelopment  of  vacant  buildings  and  vacant 
land  throughout  East  Harlem.    There  has  continued  to  be  some  interest  in  a 
more  representative  type  of  development  corporation  on  the  part  of  the 
two  major  neighborhood  houses,  but  the  Civic  Association  as  a  group 
appeared  to  have  withdrawn  its  interest.    The  leadership  for  a  more 
representative  community  corporation  will  necessarily  depend  then,  on  the 
two  community  centers,  James  Weldon  Johnson  and  LaGuardia  House. 
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CH AFTER  XI 

A  SUMMARIZED  PERSPECTIVE  ON  THE 
EAST  HARLEM  NEIGHBORHOOD  CONSERVATION  PROJECT 

Introduction 

The  Community  Service  Society's  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Project  began  in  January  i960  and  continued  for  four  and  one-half  years. 
Its  East  Harlem  office  was  officially  closed  September  30,  19&J-,  'but  the 
completion  of  the  process  of  termination  which  began  then,  ended  in  March 
1965. 

The  value  of  this  report  depends  primarily  on  placing  the  program 
in  the  perspective  of  time.    The  program  began  as  part  of  a  new  approach 
by  the  City  of  New  York  to  cope  with  the  cumulative  problems  directly 
and  indirectly  associated  with  deteriorated  housing  and  neighborhoods. 
The  extent  of  housing  decay  throughout  the  City  was  not  a  matter  of 
general  public  knowledge.    Municipal  administration  was  not  organized  to 
cope  with  the  demands  upon  the  City  Departments  which  a  new  venture  such 
as  Neighborhood  Conservation  inevitably  presented.    Old  problems  were 
made  more  visible  (e.g.,  overlapping  functions  of  the  City  Departments 
responsible  for  housing  standards,  lack  of  coordination,  the  discrepancy 
between  violations  and  low  fines,  etc.),  and  new  problems  developed  throughout 
the  course  of  the  program.    This  was  true  not  only  in  New  York,  but  through- 
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out  urban  America   where  the  pace  of  industrialization  with  its  concomitant 
socio-economic  changes  has  confounded  most  City  planners  and  public  admini- 
strators.   Apart  from  the  purely  administrative  and  legal  problems , which 
pertain  to  the  maintenance  of  adequate  housing  standards,  there  are  the 
basic  and  unsolved  economic  ones.    With  all  the  efforts  over  the  past  six 
years  to  rehabilitate  existing  housing  at  a  cost  which  would  permit  rents 
to  remain  in  an  appropriate  relationship  to  the  income  levels  of  those  in 
need  of  adequate  housing,  no  solution  has  yet  been  found.    The  problem  is 
real  and  is  rooted  in  many  aspects  of  the  economy.    The  relationship  between 
the  power  position  of  real  estate  interests  and  the  political  system  presents 
another  whole  complex  of  obstacles  to  a  program  designed  to  eradicate 
blighted  housing.    We  can  observe,  then,  that  City  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  complexity  of  problems  in  blighted  neighborhoods  are  faced  with 
enormous  and  perplexing  economic  and  political  realities  which  impede  even 
the  most  committed  and  enlightened  experts  in  housing  and  public  administra- 
tion. 

In  this  context  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  was 
among  the  first  attempts  to  discover  new  ways  of  helping  residents  of  a 
disadvantaged  neighborhood  to  cope  with  the  cluster  of  environmental  problems 
that,  by  now,  are  readily  identified  as  the  "urban  blight  syndrome."  The 
long  time  involvement  with  and  concern  about  the  needs  of  the  East  Harlem 

T.    Abramson,  Julia:      A  Neighborhood  Finds  ItselF,    1959,  Ch.  20,  p.  324. 
"It  is  not  yet  certain  that  public  urban  renewal  aid  will  spark  the 
private  investment  in  rehabilitation  and  new  building  needed  to  upgrade 
the  community  and  set  in  motion  the  process  of  continuing  self -renewal. 
There  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  strong  action  to  stop  the  further 
spread  of  blight  as  the  renewal  program  is  initiated." 
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community  by  the  Community  Service  Society  coupled  with  the  agency1 s  search 
for  a  program  that  could  offer  an  opportunity  to  apply  appropriate  methods 
in  the  interests  of  community  improvement , explain  in  large  part, why  the 
Society  was  attracted  to  a  partnership  with  the  City  in  its  Conservation 
Program. 

The  report  of  the  Community  Service  Society's  Conservation  Project 
as  it  evolved  over  the  four  and  one-half  year  period,  the  attempt  to 
present  some  assessment  of  the  various  components  of  the  program,  both 
failures  and  accomplishments,  are  offered  in  the  hope  that  this  experience 
with  its  modest  empirical  findings  will  stimulate  the  kind  of  scientific 
search  which  must  take  place  if  we  are  to  know  how  to  engage  and  sustain 
resident  motivation  and  action  in  the  improvement  of  blighted  neighborhoods. 
Much  has  been  learned  and  written  to  explain  attitudes  of  disengagement, 
apparent  absence  of  social  consciousness,  etc.,  but  the  questions  of 
methodology,  techniques  and  process  required  to  alter  these  attitudes  in  a 
lasting  and  socially  constructive  fashion  persist,  even  though  many  action 
programs  concerned  with  one  or  another  facets  of  urban  deterioration,  exist. 
We  hope  the  report  of  this  program  experience  will  be  helpful  to  future 
investigators  who  share  these  concerns  with  method  and  process. 

Experimental  Efforts  Aimed  at  Institutional  Change 

A  number  of  experimental  efforts  described  briefly  in  the  Report  were 
attempted  during  the  course  of  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Project  and,  at  casual  glance,  present  a  picture  of  fragmented  activities 
in  a  busy  work  project.    Bearing  in  mind  that  improvement  in  housing,  as 
important  as  it  is,  was  also  a  point  of  entry  to  other  social  conditions  of 
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concern  to  the  neighborhood,  there  was  the  constant  theme  of  simultaneous 
effort : 

(1)  To  develop  tenant  groups  with  the  "know-how"  to  use  the 
available  community  and  City  resources  and  to  develop 
their  competence  to  stimulate  new  services  where  indicated 
and, 

(2)  To  experiment  with  a  number  of  municipal  organizations  to 
influence  their  internal  systems  in  the  direction  of  in- 
novative programs. 

For  example,  the  temporarily  established  geriatric  diagnostic  clinic  within 
the  East  Harlem  Health  Center  was  aimed  at  learning  more  about  the  medical 
and  social  needs  of  aged  persons  living  in  private  housing,  but  was  also 
designed  to  utilize  that  knowledge  to  plan  decentralized  medical  services 
to  older  persons  where  the  emphasis  would  be  on  the  whole  patient,  his 
medical-economic -and  social  realities,  rather  than  solely  on  his  medical 
diagnosis.    An  expanded  use  of  the  local  Health  Center  staff  as  consultants 
to  other  municipal  organizations  was  illustrated  by  the  conferences  held 
between  the  East  Harlem  Health  Center  and  the  local  center  of  the  Department 
of  Welfare.    The  function  of  public  health  consultation  could  be  extended 
to  include  other  municipal  departments,  such  as  the  schools,  the  police 
department  and  so  on . 

The  regular  participation  of  the  director  of  the  East  Harlem 
Neighborhood  Conservation  Project  in  workshops  for  public  health  Sanitarians 
sponsored  by  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Public  Health  and  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health  represented  an  extension  of  the  educational 
goals  with  the  municipal  personnel  group.    The  series  of  workshops  reflected 
the  Department  of  Health's  on-going  investment  in  educating  their  Sanitarians 
in  the  social  and  public  health  aspect  of  their  jobs,  and  contributed 
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further  evidence  of  the  value  of  a  group  method  for  in-service  training  by 
municipal  departments. 

The  school  curriculum  proposal  described  in  an  addenda  had  the  long 
range  purpose  of  effecting  change  in  curriculum  planning,  especially  in 
providing  content  regarding  the  operations  and  services  of  municipal 
government,  and  was  intended  to  encourage  constructive  thinking  about 
community  improvement  and  social  change.      We  were  also  continually  aware 
of  the  lack  of  curriculum  content  regarding  the  special  contributions 
made  by  minority  groups  to  American  life  and  culture.    Our  encouragement 
of  the  incorporation  of  the  historical  and  cultural  content  was  designed 
to  enhance  the  ethnic  identification  of  these  young  people  and  even  of 
school  personnel.    Although  we  make  no  pretense  of  a  cause  and  effect 
relationship  between  the  school  curriculum  plan  and  the  development  of 
a  one  time  course  sponsored  in  1963  by  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
District  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  teachers  and  principals  entitled, 
"The  Contribution  of  the  Negro  to  American  Life  and  Culture",  (the  first 
such  course  ever  offered  within  the  school  system)  those  who  planned 
the  course     were  aware  of  our  interest  in  curriculum  improvement  and 
consulted  with  the  director  and  secretary  of  the  East  Harlem  Conservation 
Program  who  were  in  turn,  invited,  and  did  attend  the  course.  This 
participation  brought  us  into  more  direct  contact  with  those  who  became 

*    Currently  there  is  a  "Community  Improvement  Course'1  being  given  in  the 
Junior  High  School  where  Neighborhood  Conservation  was  first  introduced 
into  the  curriculum. 


Vernal  Pemberton,  Community  Coordinator  and  Mrs.  Elinor  Sinnette, 
District  Librarian. 
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interested  in  pursuing  the  school  curriculum  plan  with  increased  vigor  the 
following  year. 

In  Chapter  VTI  we  referred  to  a  series  of  meetings  between  the  local 
Welfare  Center  staff  working  in  the  Conservation  Area  and  the  East  Harlem 
Conservation  staff  aimed  to  stimulate  thinking  about  the  service  component 
in  the  administration  of  public  assistance.    Although  the  plan  was  a  short 
lived  one,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  social  investigators  as- 
signed to  the  Conservation  area  subsequently  attended  graduate  schools  of 
social  work,  connected  their  attendance  directly  with  their  work  with  the 
East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project. 

New  Approach  to  Services  to  Youth 

We  referred  previously  in  several  chapters  to  the  fact  that  improve- 
ment in  housing  conditions,  however  important  in  itself,  was  a  point  of 
entry  to  work  with  other  social  conditions  of  concern  to  the  neighborhood. 
One  of  these  was  the  vast  number  of  neighborhood  youth  not  known  to  the 
local  community  centers  and  not  motivated  to  participate  in  the  traditional 
programs,  yet  with  obvious  social  and  recreational  needs. 

These  social  and  recreational  unmet  needs  of  the  youth  living  in  a 
disadvantaged  neighborhood  already  was  a  primary  concern  of  resident 
adults  and  presented  many  challenges .    It  had  been  our  suggestion  that 
resident  youth  be  employed  as  counselors  in  training  to  assist  regular 
staff  in  the  service  program.    In  addition  to  the  one  to  one  guidance 
program  provided  by  the  staff  person  to  the  counselors  in  training,  it  was 
thought  there  could  be  a  plan  of  in-service  training  for  a  group  of  young 


*    See  Chapter  XII. 
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leaders.    The  work  with  the  girls  and  boys  clubs  on  one  block  of  the  East 
Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  area,  plus  the  summer  aide  program  which 
was  extended  beyond  the  summer  on  a  part-time  schedule,  provided  the  basis 
for  a  proposal  submitted  to  the  New  York  City  Youth  Board  on  behalf  of 
LaGuardia  House  requesting  a  special  grant  in  order  to  continue  an  experi- 
mental group  service  program  on  a  full-time,  year-round  basis  for  two 
social  blocks.      It  was  emphasized  that  the  program  must  be  differentiated 
from  the  street-club  program  of  the  New  York  City  Youth  Board  which  was 
well  known  to  the  East  Harlem  young  people  as  one  which  relates  essentially 
to  delinquent  gangs.    A  similar  proposal  was  made  to  the  Police  Athletic 
League  to  expand  its  program  to  include  year-round  Play  Streets,  innovating 
special  activities  when  the  youth  are  stimulated  to  want  more  enriching 
and  individualized  programs.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  then  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  was  established  which  offers  the  counselor-in- 
training  program  directed  primarily  to  school  dropouts,  but  not  necessarily 
within  the  particular  community  where  the  young  people  live.    Nor  is  it 
geared  to  encourage  on-going  agencies  to  alter  their  programs  accordingly. 
It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  past  year  the  New  York  City 
Youth  Board  announced  a  leadership  training  program  for  teen-age  girls 
to  be  financed  and  jointly  sponsored  by  Clairol  Company.    The  significant 
differences  between  these  two  programs  and  our  proposal  for  reaching-out 
preventive  group  service  to  youth  and  the  concurrent  in-service  training 
programs  to  which  we  have  referred  in  this  section  are : 

(l)    The  proposal  provides  that  resident  adolescents  with 


*    A  social  block  consists  of  two  facing  sides  of  the  street. 
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potential  leadership  qualities  and  the  motivation 
to  work  as  counselors-in-training  with  younger 
children  within  their  deprived  neighborhood  be 
employed.    They  would  work  under  professional 
direction  receiving  concurrent  in-service  train- 
ing. 

The  proposal  aims  to  develop  leadership  within 
a  neighborhood,  leaders  who  would,  in  turn, 
contribute  to  community  development. 

The  proposal  aims  to  extend  the  whole  concept 
of  group  services  as  offered  by  most  community 
centers.    Whereas,  currently  the  center  as  an 
institution  is  the  focal  point  of  the  service 
program,  the  proposal  suggests  that  place  of 
residence  be  the  focal  point  and  that  the  aid 
of  socialization  be  broader  in  scope  than  the 
traditional  goal  of  joining  or  conforming  to  the 
organizational  or  established  concept  of  a  group. 

The  proposal  suggested  a  change  in  the  role  of 
the  voluntary  group  work  agencies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  becoming  a  laboratory  for  testing  new 
methods  and  techniques  of  group  service  which, 
jf  workable,  could  be  adapted  by  youth  agencies 
which  carry  the  primary  responsibility  for 
service  to  youth.     (This  is  similar  in  principle 
to  the  many  proposals  we  and  others  have  sug- 
gested for  voluntary  agencies.) 

Community  Planning  and  Organization 

The  cooperative  programs  with  neighborhood  organizations  cited 
as  illustrations  pertained  to  expanding  or  creating  new  services  and 
directions.    Thus,  the  participation  in  the  East  Harlem  Council  for 
Community  Planning  which  served  a  broader  purpose  in  community  planning 
and  development  was  needed.    The  Housing  Committee  of  the  East  Harlem 
Council  was  the  committee  with  which  the  director  of  the  Conservation 
Project  worked  continuously.    The  composition  of  this  Committee  had 
changed  by  plan  over  a  three  year  period  from  one  of  primarily  pro- 
fessionals in  the  field  of  housing  to  a  combination  of  "profes- 
sionals" and  resident  leaders  of  tenant  organizations  in  public  and 
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private  housing.    It  was  the  Housing  Committee  which  attempted  to  make  its 
voice  heard  in  the  Executive  Board  of  the  East  Harlem  Council  to  encourage 
more  resident  participation  in  the  committees  and  representation  on  the 
Board  of  the  Council.    Members  of  the  Housing  Committee  pressed  for  evening 
meetings  of  the  Board  as  an  example  of  their  wish  to  be  more  active  and 
to  test  the  feasibility  of  the  Council  to  change  the  structure  to  permit 
resident  participation.    To  many  the  Council  seemed  like  a  closed  corpo- 
ration of  "professionals. 11    A  minority  of  Board  members  interpreted  the 
requests  and  criticisms  presented  by  the  Housing  Committee  as  a  reflection 
of  resident  ant i -professional  sentiment  and  implored  the  Council  Board  to 
heed  the  signal  by  making  provisions  within  its  structure  and  program  to 
encourage  resident  participation  and  leadership.    However,  the  majority 
of  the  Council  Board  disagreed  with  the  position  of  the  Housing  Committee 
which  eventually  disintegrated  as  a  committee  and  is  not  currently  func- 
tioning.   Although  misunderstandings  and  biases  are  inevitable  in  any 
community  planning  activity,  the  development  of  the  schism  which  now  exists 
between  the  professional  community  and  the  numerous  resident  groups  which 
have  become  organized  over  the  past  two  years,  constitutes  to  our  knowledge, 
one  of  the  most  serious  breaches  which  has  occurred  in  the  community  since 
I960. 

In  1966,  there  was  an  evaluation  session  of  the  East  Harlem  Council 
Board  where  the  role  of  the  Council  was  discussed.  Should  the  Council 
remain  an  organization  of  "professionals,"  or  alter  its  role  at  least, 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  cope  with  this  conflict  or  schism?  This  is 
the  issue  to  which,  in  our  judgment,  the  Council  should  address  itself 
in  the  interests  of  community  cohesion.    However,  there  continues  to  be 
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differences of  opinion  among  the  Board  members  about  the  most  appropriate 
role  for  the  Council  to  pursue. 

In  Chapter  X  the  termination  phase  was  described  and,  again,  one  can 
observe  the  constant  theme  of  working  with  a  local  group  or  combination  of 
groups  along  the  lines  of  a  new  trend,  i.e.,  the  fusion  of  architectural, 
physical  and  social  planning  with  community  participation  in  all  aspects 
of  the  process  of  a  neighborhood  redevelopment  plan.    The  current  proposal 
of  the  Mayor  for  local  City  Halls,  the  President's  Demonstration  (or 
Model)  Cities  Program,  and  the  current  Human  Resources  Proposal  for 
Community  Corporations,  all  point  to  the  complexity  and  confounding 
nature  of  community  development  in  urban  America.    Unfortunately,  all  of 
the  proposals  perpetuate  trial  and  error  procedures.    Unless  research  is 
incorporated  in  any  plan  of  community  development,  particularly  within 
the  deteriorated  large  urban  centers  of  our  nation,  we  will  find  no  solu- 
tions beyond  the  ones  the  so-called  underprivileged  have  found  in  organiz- 
ing mass  pressure  and  protest  groups.    While  many  valid  changes  may 
result  from  the  pressures  of  mass  organizations,  the  danger  inherent  in  a 
nation-wide  program  of  social  protest  as  the  only  method  of  social  change 
would  seem  clearly  evident,  if  only  because  of  the  increased  inter-group 
hostilities  such  actions  frequently  generate.    In  the  interests  of  science 
and  sanity  could  not  a  thoughtful  and  genuinely  supported  program  in  urban 
community  development  be  devised?    While  there  is  much  to  learn  about 
the  fundamental  problem  of  engaging  resident  populations  in  constructive 
social  action,  there  are  many  lessons  that  have  been  learned  in  the 
social  science  and  social  welfare  fields  which  could  be  brought  to  bear 
in  conceptualizing  programs  for  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


CONCLUSIONS  AMD  RECOMMENDATIONS 

General  Conclusions 

It  was  perceived  from  the  "beginning  of  the  East  Harlem  Neighborhood 
Conservation  Project  that  improvement  of  housing  conditions  was  both  a  valid 
concern  in  its  own  right  and  a  point  of  entry  to  the  community  to  encourage 
resident  motivation  and  action  on  other  social  conditions  as  well.  However, 
the  fact  that  the  City  was  unable  to  insist  upon  code  enforcement  as  durable 
in  quality  or  extensive  in  quantity  as  to  us  would  have  seemed  desirable 
and  economical,  and  its  failure  to  provide  promised  economic  incentives  to 
landlords  for  rehabilitation,  presented  us  with  circumstances  we  were  power- 
less to  overcome.    The  depressed  real  estate  market  in  East  Harlem,  the  high 
cost  of  rehabilitation,  and  the  limited  availability  of  mortgage  money  or 
low  interest  loans  for  rehabilitation,  prevented  any  major  quantity  of 
housing  improvements. 

As  we  indicated  in  Chapter  XI,  the  legal  and  economic  problems  which 
must  be  resolved  to  cope  with  deteriorating  housing  in  New  York  City  are  of 
such  magnitude  that  this  City  alone  is  economically  and  administratively  un- 
able to  provide  enough  decent  low  rent  housing  to  low  and  low-middle  income 
families. 

The  City's  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program  served  more  of  an  explora- 
tory purpose  than  one  which  achieved  any  solution  to  urban  housing  problems. 
The  fact  is  that  unless  sizeable  sums  of  money  are  made  available  to  large 
urban  centers  through  Federal  aid,  the  degree  to  which  deteriorating  housing 
can  be  salvaged  will  be  only  a  "drop  in  the  bucket."    This  applies  both  to 
new  housing  and  to  rehabilitation  of  old  housing.    Federal  aid  routinely 
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should  take  into  account  the  need,  not  only  for  building  improvements,  but 
for  thoughtful,  innovative,  and  sound  administrative  planning  at  a  state 
and  local  level  in  the  implementation  of  programs  as  it  has  in  the  Model 
Cities  Program. 

Within  this  context  one  can  see,  in  retrospect,  that  the  East  Harlem 
Project's  goal  of  physical  improvement  of  housing  conditions  aside  from  its 
related  goal  of  community  development,  was  precluded  by  the  City's  inability 
to  fulfill  its  promises  of  "carrots"  along  with  the  "sticks."    In  actuality, 
the  commitments  made  by  the  City,  became  to  the  community,  in  a  very  real 
psychological  sense,  our  commitments,  too,  by  virtue  of  our  "partnership." 
Therefore,  the  inability  to  deliver  these  aids  to  the  community  became  our 
failure  as  well  as  the  City's.    Thus,  our  organization  of  tenant  groups  and 
work  with  the  landlords  was  a  constant  uphill  struggle. 

Obviously,  the  funds  required  to  carry  out  the  kind  of  program  we  en- 
visaged would  have  been  available  only  through  the  Federal  Government.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  we  were  unable  to  persuade  them  that  the  need  for  re- 
search to  accompany  demonstration  efforts  deserved  a  higher  priority  than 
it  gave,  in  this  relatively  uncharted  field.    The  field  of  community  develop- 
ment is  still  so  new  that  the  best  and  most  economical  methods  have  been 
only  barely  explored;    therefore,  costly  though  it  might  be  initially,  it 
could  conceivably  save  the  money  and  energy,  that  in  the  end,  is  expended 
by  the  use  of  haphazard  trial  and  error  efforts.    Thus,  the  cost  of  our 
proposed  Project,  since  it  included  a  built-in  research  design,  was  greater 
than  any  program  then  proposed.    Also,  from  the  knowledge  we  now  have,  the 
pace  at  which  group  organization  would  proceed  would  be  slow  at  best.  There- 
fore, a  sizeable  and  skilled  program  staff  would  be  necessary  if  significant 
accomplishments  were  to  be  achieved  in  identifying  and  developing  the  large 
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number  of  resident  leaders  required  if  community  groups  were  to  ultimately 
sustain  themselves  in  social  rather  than  antisocial  action  on  their  own 
behalf.    The  use  of  resident  leadership,  albeit  essential,  must  be  accompanied 
by  professional  direction  and  carefully  planned  in-service  training  programs. 
That  residents  tend  to  know  their  neighborhood  and  because  of  this  may  be 
stimulated  to  work  toward  the  solution  of  neighborhood  problems  is  a  signifi- 
cant motivating  factor;  but,  it  is  foolhardy  to  ignore  or  deny  the  fact  that 
efforts  directed  toward  ultimate  complete  autonomy  of  residents  demand 
professional  expertise  over  a  long  period  of  time.    We  know  from  the  early 
beginnings  of  social  work  practice  that  sympathetic  and  friendly  neighbors 
and  relatives  may  provide  helpful  advice  and  counsel  only  up  to  a  point. 
Beyond  that  point,  however,  professional  technical  skill  is  demanded. 

As  was  stated  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  machinery  of  New  York  City's 
municipal  government  was  actually  unprepared  to  meet  the  demands  which  the 
City's  Conservation  Program  presented.    The  overlapping  functions  between  the 
two  major  Departments  responsible  for  housing  inspections  and  code  enforce- 
ment, inadequate  standards  for  plumbing  and  electrical  wiring  for  old  build- 
ings, and  understaffing  in  the  inspect ional  departments  were  but  a  few  of  the 
major  obstacles  facing  the  City  administration.    Although  the  staffs  of  these 
Departments  received  administrative  directives  and  orders,  they  were,  at  that 
time,  given  no  in-service  training  to  prepare  them  to  function  in  a  program 
concerned  with  people  as  well  as  with  buildings;  this  had  been  recommended 
on  several  occasions  by  our  own  inspectional  services  group. 

On  the  positive  side,  however,  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program's 
provisions  for  permanently  assigned  staff  was  an  asset  in  enabling  us  to 
provide  some  of  the  training  regarding  the  understanding  of  human  behavior 
which  increased  the  identification  of  all    municipal  personnel,  but  especially 
the  inspectional  personnel   with  tenants  and  neutralized  their  tendency  to 
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relate  more  to  the  landlords  who  inevitably  blamed  the  tenants  for  the  poor 
care  of  the  property.    In  some  instances  this  was  true  hut  in  most,  it  was 
not.    The  decentralization  of  services,  brought  the  City  closer  to  the  people 
and  the  people  closer  to  it.    An  office  located  in  the  community  provided  a 
local  complaint  center  which  enabled  us  to  know  promptly  the  concerns  of  both 
tenants  and  landlords.    Of  perhaps  the  greatest  importance,  the  Project  helped 
us  to  see  that  planning  for  the  entire  City  required  an  approach  which  incorpo- 
rated social  as  well  as  physical  planning,    implemented  in  a  way  that  would 
involve  resident  education  and  participation  and  which  would  reduce  the  apathy, 
born  from  hopelessness  and  a  disbelief  that  government  really  cares.    We  hope 
that  the  Model  Cities  program  will  be  funded  adequately  and  will  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  placing  emphasis  mainly  on  increasing  the  City's  housing  supply 
and  relying  heavily  on  bureaucratic  institutional  change.    We  would  hope  that 
in  addition  this  program  would  find  and  open  up  new  ways  of  making  housing 
attainable,  outside  the  ghettos,  for  the  poor  and  the  minority  groups.  1 
Recommendations : 

From  our  experience  in  East  Harlem,  in  cooperating  with  the  City  in 
Neighborhood  Conservation,  we  have  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  view  the 
operation  of  many  different  City  programs  from  several  vantage  points. 
While  City  agencies  have  undergone  extensive  reorganization  since  our  assign- 
ment was  completed,  many  of  our  observations  and  recommendations  for  expansion, 
change  and  adaptation  of  City  services  remain  relevant. 
X.    Public  Administration  in  General 

(l)    It  is  more  urgent  than  ever  that  the  forthcoming 
comprehensive  Plan  for  New  York  City  be  concerned 
with  social  planning  as  well  as  physical  planning. 


1.    Trans-action,  Editorial  "Comment":    July  19&7  issue,  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Resident  education  and  participation  should  be 
prerequisite  to  the  adoption  of  any  plan  for  a 
community. 

(2)  The  Committee  endorses  the  efforts  of  the  City  in 
centralizing  the  administration  of  City  functions 
into  ten  administrations  but  its  experience  in  East 
Harlem  confirms  the  need  for  neighborhood  service 
centers  which  would  bring  services  and  information 
closer  to  the  persons  who  need  them.    In  1962  the 
Committee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development  recommended 
district  office  for  code  enforcement.    We  support  that 
recommendation  but  would  extend  it  to  other  services 
as  well. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
training  provided  locally-based  staff  be  of  the  highest 
quality  and  that  such  staff  have  the  complete  backing  of 
the  City  administration,  up  and  down  staff  lines.  Our 
experience  has  confirmed  that  with  only  top  level  support 
and  the  absence  of  or  only  superficial  support  of  middle 
management  and  practice  personnel,  constant  obstacles  to 
the  efficient  implementation  of  program  are  presented. 

(3)  Provisions  for  more  frequent  street  cleaning  and  garbage 
collection  should  be  made  in  areas  that  are  densely  popu- 
lated and  which  consist  largely  of  low -income  and  low- 
middle  -income  families. 
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II.    Quality  of  Code  Standards,  Code  Enforcement,  In-service  Training, 
Staff -Tenant,  Staff -Community  Relations 

(k)    Many  old  buildings  in  neighborhoods  such  as  East  Harlem 
are  structurally  sound  and  in  potentially  good  living 
condition  but  need  new  plumbing  or  electrical  wiring  to 
adequately  accommodate  the  appliances  of  modern  living 
(i.e.  TV,  toaster,  washer,  etc.).    Current  standards  for 
new  plumbing  and  re-wiring  make  it  economically  unfeasible 
for  owners  of  aging  buildings  to  do  more  than  make  patch- 
work repairs  to  old  facilities.    New  standards  should  be 
developed  for  such  buildings  that  would  be  adequate  and 
would  prolong  the  lives  of  the  b  uildings.    Such  standards 
could  apply  to  buildings  meeting  a  yet-to-be  developed 
criteria  for  "buildings  suitable  for  rehabilitation. " 
We  recognize  the  complexities  involved  in  this  recommen- 
dation; conceivably,  it  could  require  City  low-interest 
rate  refinancing,  or  rent  increases  with  the  possible  need 
for  rent  supplements,  or  the  temporary  relocation  of  tenants, 
etc.    Nonetheless,  we  believe  it  is  basic  to  the  conservation 
of  much  needed  low -rent  housing.    We  have  been  informed  by 
building  experts  that  inadequate  plumbing  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  building  decay  and  that  inadequate 
wiring  is  a  most  frequent  cause  of  fires. 

(5)  While  nearly  all  inspection  of  housing  conditions  has  been 
incorporated  within  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing 
Maintenance  of  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration, 
the  one  major  omission  is  electrical  inspection.    We  agree 
with  the  Committee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development  that 
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electrical  inspection  in  residential  structures  should  be 
transferred  from  the  General  Service  Administration  to  the 
Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance. 

(6)  On-going  cyclical  inspections,  which  have  been  required  by 
law  since  1938  and  only  established  in  some  parts  of  the  City 
in  I963,  should  be  the  routine  system  of  housing  inspection 
with  arrangements  for  additional  inspections  made  upon 
complaint  or  in  emergencies.    While  thousands  of  complaints 
are  received  at  the  Central  Complaint  Office  every  year, 

it  has  been  our  experience  that  many  persons  are  afraid  to 
complain.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  the  fear  of 
tenants  to  complain  on  their  own  whether  they  live  in 
controlled  or  de -controlled  rental  housing.    Whether  or 
not  the  fear  is  realistically  justified  (as  it  may  be  in 
non -controlled  housing)  it  exists  as  a  reality  among  most 
tenants  who  expect  some  kind  of  retaliative  action  on  the 
part  of  the  owner.    And,  we  have  found  that  this  fear  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  those  who  live  in  disadvantaged 
neighborhoods . 

(7)  Inspectors  and  other  competently  trained  staff  should  be 
available  for  evening  assignments  such  as  meetings  with 
community  and  tenant  groups  as  well  as  for  emergency 
inspections.    It  should  be  possible  for  groups  to  arrange 
meetings  with  staff  easily  and  routinely. 

(8)  An  expanded  in-service  training  program  should  be  made 
permanent  with  provision  for  "refresher"  courses.  The 
training  program  should  continue  to  include  technical 
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lnformation  related  to  code  enforcement,  training  in 
community  relations,  and  education  appropriate  to  assist 
tenants  in  housing  maintenance.    In  addition  we  recommend 
the  inclusion  of  courses  in  human  behavior  to  provide 
inspectors  with  sufficient  resources  to  encourage  tenants 
and  landlords  in  assuming  their  appropriate  responsibilities. 
(9)  The  Committee  endorses  the  efforts  of  the  Administration  to 
centralize  records  and  other  information  regarding  residential 
structures  such  as  ownership,  history  and  pattern  of  manage- 
ment, and  legal  actions  brought  by  the  City.    Now,  the  legal 
staff  in  the  new  Office  of  Special  Improvement  Programs 
should  be  increased  to  be  able  to  evaluate  and  process 
problem  buildings  efficiently  and  expeditiously. 
(10)  Individual  owners  of  residential  property  should  be  licensed. 
The  primary  methods  of  code  enforcement  utilized  by  the  City 
in  recent  years,  (i.e.  criminal  prosecution,  receivership, 
etc . )  have  operated  at  a  considerable  financial  loss  to  the 
City  and  have  not  obtained  the  desired  results :  improved 
housing  conditions.    In  fact  many  landlords  have  found  it 
to  their  advantage  to  let  their  property  deteriorate 
because  it  is  less  expensive  than  improving  it.  Licenses 
should  be  reviewed  and  renewable  on  a  regular  and  periodic 
basis,  and  should  depend  upon  the  owners'  proper  repair 
of  their  buldings.    If  faced  with  the  alternative  of 
revocation  of  a  license,  a  licensing  fee  would  seem  minor 
and  the  advantages  of  upgrading  property  would  be  greater 
to  the  owner.    A  "note"  on  code  enforcement  in  a  1965 
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issue  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review  cites  four  functions  of 

such  licensing: 

"First,  a  renewal  inspection  program  facilitates  a 
systematic  inspection  procedure  and  organized  record 
keeping  for  structures  with  the  greatest  slum  potential. 
Second,  a  licensing  fee  can  finance  a  portion  of  the 
agency's  inspection  program.    Third,  multiple -dwelling 
licensing  offers  a  compromise  to  the  right -of -entry 
controversy.    Since  inspection  is  a  reasonable  pre- 
requisite to  the  grant  of  a  license,  the  applicant 
must  consent  to  such  an  inspection.    Thus  the  city 
achieves  periodic  inspection  of  multiple  dwellings, 
while  the  tenant  and  single -family  homeowner  are  free 
from  inspection  without  a  warrant.    Fourth,  it  seems 
more  likely  that,  once  subjected  to  an  annual  and 
certain  inspection,  property  owners  would  understand 
and  implement  the  code  than  under  the  present  hap- 
hazard enforcement  system. 

III.    Changes  involving  the  Departments  of  Welfare  and  Education 

(11)  Changes  in  the  administration  and  program  of  the  Department 
of  Social  Services  should  include  a  strong  service  component. 
It  is  recognized  that  this  latter  suggestion  comprises  many 
areas  of  change  which  are  being  given  high  priority  considera- 
tion by  the  Department's  present  administration. 

(12)  The  public  school  curriculum  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  should  be  revised  and  geared  to  include  instruction 
in  the  history  of  the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  people,  their 
contributions  to  the  development  of  American  life,  their 
cultural  traditions,  and  the  opportunities  as  well  as  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.    These  and  other  changes 
in  curriculum  content  which  will  inform  them  of  the  exis- 
tence of  municipal  services  and  encourage  their  active 


1.     "Note:    Enforcement  of  Municipal  Housing  Codes,"  Harvard  Law  Review, - 
Vol.  78,  No.  k,  February  1965,  pp.  836-837. 
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participation  in  community  betterment  programs  will,  we 
believe,  encourage  aspirations  for  -educational  advancement. 
IV.    Demonstration -Research  Program 

(13)  Further  demonstration -research  programs  of  group  services  to 
youth  from  disadvantaged  neighborhoods  should  be  undertaken  in 
an  attempt  to  learn  the  following: 

(a)  What  kinds  of  group  programs  will  most  likely  be 
able  to  engage  the  interest  and  participation  of 
young  people, 

(b)  What  criteria  are  applicable  to  the  identification 
and  employment  of  resident  youth  leaders, 

(c)  What  content  for  the  development  of  leadership 
training  groups  specifically  geared  to  the  work 
assignments  in  group  service  programs  should  be, 

(d)  What  the  administrative  and  program  costs  of  such 
a  project  would  be,  and 

(e)  What  would  be  the  appropriate  public  agency  to 
administer  the  service,  should  the  findings 
suggest  transferability  of  program  content  and 
operation  to  other  areas  of  the  City. 

{lb)  A  neighborhood-based  demonstration-research  program  of  a 

broader  type  should  be  concerned  primarily  with  the  organi- 
zation of  residents  in  groups  according  to  the  issues  of 
concern  to  them.    The  central  research  and  practice  concerns 
should  be  the  techniques  of  group  process,  careful  analysis 
of  the  role  of  the  professional  staff,  definition  and  identi- 
fication of  leadership  traits  among  residents  of  blighted 
neighborhoods  and  the  kinds  of  methods  which  are  most 
effective  in  developing  their  autonomy.    As  has  been 
mentioned  before,  the  many  kinds  of  neighborhood  development 
programs  require  adaptation  in  practice,  insofar  as  the 
contribution  of  social  work  is  concerned,  need  designs  for 
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study,  change  measures  and  their  contribution  to  testing 
the  effectiveness  of  service  before  we  can  truly  lay  claim 
to  anything  more  than  chance  or  presumed  changes.    It  is 
our  view  that  the  profession  of  social  work  at  this  time, 
is  willing  to  subject  itself  to  rigorous  research  and  not 
empirical  assumptions  in  this  area. 
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ATTACHMENTS 

1.  Map  of  East  Harlem 

2.  School  Curriculum  Outline 

3.  Exchange  of  Correspondence  Between  the  City's  Housing 

and  Redevelopment  Board  and  the  Community  Service  Society. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
EAST  HARLEM  NEIGHBORHOOD  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 


CURRICULUM  OUTLINE  PROPOSAL 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

(Tentative  Teaching  Plan  Worked  Out  in  Cooperation  with 
the  East  Harlem  Board  of  Education  Personnel.) 

September  1961 


FAMILY,  HOUSING  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  LIVING 

A.  Healthy  Family  Living 

1.  Description  of  family  as  a  unit 

a.      Include  here  a  variety  of  groupings  as  well  as 
the  traditional,  so  that  families  in  transition, 
in  trouble,  etc.,  will  not  seem  so  different. 

2.  Social  Value  of  the  Family 

a.  Bringing  up  children.  Physical  care  and  support  - 
Children  -  food,  shelter,  clothing,  etc.  Here  one 
could  distinguish  family  tasks  and  who  does  what. 

b.  Meeting  need  for  affection  and  respect 

Parent  to  children 
Children  to  parents 
Children  to  each  other 

c.  Teaching  children 

Here  it  can  be  emphasized  that  the  first  teachers 
of  practical,  cultural,  moral  and  spiritual 
values  are  the  parents,  including  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  respect  for  law  and  order, 
of  attitudes  toward  each  other  which  determine 
later  attitudes  toward  themselves  and  others. 

B.  Problems  Facing  Families  and  Ways  of  Helping  Restore  Family 
Health . 

Illness,  unemployment,  loss  or  separation  of  a  family 
member,  moving,  etc. 

This  section  should  be  treated  from  point  of  view  of  usual 
events  which  occur  to  upset  family  life  and  the  things 
which  can  be  done  by  the  family  to  seek  help.    The  number 
of  social  agencies,  established  in  New  York  City,  to  meet 
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variety  of  needs  can  be  referred  to;  value  of  relatives, 
church,  friends  in  a  crisis  and  the  importance  each  family 
member  can  have  to  another  can  be  emphasized. 

How  this  section  is  treated  depends  on  age  and  capacity  of 
children  to  absorb  content  beyond  the  concept  of  the  value 
of  family  members  to  each  other. 

C.  Location  of  Pupil's  Home  (near  school 

(near  church 
(near  recreation 

D.  Type  of  House  (private  house,  apartment  building 

(size  of  building,  kind  of  construction 

If  a  private  house,     size,  age,  and  kind  of  building 

If  an  apartment  building,  size,  age,  and  type  of  building 

E.  Facilities  and  Condition  of  House 
In  House 

Type  of  heating  (central,  space-heaters,  oil,  coal,  gas,  etc.) 

Maintenance 

Superintendent  on  premises 
Traveling  superintendent 
No  superintendent 

Plumbing 

Wiring 

General  Condition  of  Building  and  Apartment 

Halls,  cellar,  yard 

Garbage  Disposal 

Type  of  garbage  containers 
Frequency  of  collection 
Adequacy  of  collection 
Problem  re  garbage 

F.  Facilities  and  Condition  of  Neighborhood 

1.  Number  of  people  living  in  block 

2.  Ethnic  groups  living  in  house  and  on  block  (numbers, 

percentages,  length  of  residence) 

3.  Churches  in  neighborhood 
k.  Stores  in  neighborhood 

5.  Schools  in  neighborhood 

6.  Neighborhood  centers  -  other  agency  services 
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II .     THE  ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  CITY  LIVING 

A.  Housing  Standards 

Department  of  Buildings  Code  Enforcement 
Department  of  Health  Code  Enforcement 
Department  of  Sanitation  Code  Enforcement 
Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity 

B.  Police  and  Fire  Protection 

C.  City  Planning  Commission 

Schools  -  shopping  -  recreation  -  ethnic  balance 
Need  for  various  kinds  of  income  level  housing  -  balanced 
community 

D.  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board 

1.  Relocation  service 

2.  Neighborhood  conservation 

E.  Medical  Services 

Health  Center 

City  Hospital  -  clinics  and  social  service 
Department  of  Welfare 

Welfare  Center 

Bureau  of  Child  Welfare 

Children ' s  Center 


ACTIVITIES,  PROJECTS  AND  SPEAKERS 

The  following  activities  and  projects  are  suggestions  and  not  in 

any  way  mandatory.    They  are  intended  as  guides  to  the  teacher  and  may 

serve  as  a  stimulus  in  encouraging  the  participation  of  the  pupils  in 
developing  other  ideas. 

It  might  be  helpful  if  the  teachers  undertaking  this  program  could 
meet  with  staff  from  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Office  together  with 
the  Board  of  Education  liaison  from  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Super- 
intendent so  that  they  can  familiarize  themselves  with  the  specifics 
regarding  housing  standards,  functions  of  the  various  municipal  services, 
and  other  community  resources. 

1.    Maps  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  may  be  obtained  from  City 
Planning  Commission. 

Each  pupil  could  locate  on  the  map  his  home,  homes  of  friends 
and  relatives  who  live  in  the  neighborhood,  his  school,  church, 
shopping  areas,  recreational  facilities,  etc. 
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2.  Pupils  could  give  oral  or  written  report  describing  the  house 
where  they  live  as  outlined  in  B  and  C. 

3.  Have  groups  of  pupils  prepare  a  report  describing  suggestions 
for  change  about  the  buildings  they  live  in  and  how  these  changes 
could  be  brought  about,  with  particular  reference  to  what  they 
can  do  with  their  families  and  with  each  other  to  effect  changes. 
(Suggestions  for  beautifying  building,  street,  etc.,  with 
participation  of  pupils . ) 

h.      Have  the  class  choose  sections  of  D  around  which  to  develop  a 

project  involving  interviewing  of  neighbors  on  the  block,  store- 
keepers, priests  and/or  ministers,  school  personnel,  neighborhood 
centers,  and  other  agency  staff.    Photographs  of  buildings,  the 
blocks,  churches,  playgrounds,  etc.,  could  accompany  their  survey. 
Newspapers  and  magazine  articles  regarding  the  neighborhood  or 
agency  activity  (i.e.,  articles  regarding  the  Plaza). 

The  purpose  of  this  group  or  class  project  would  be  to  develop 
a  human  picture  of  their  neighborhood  and  how  the  parts  combine 
to  make  a  whole.    Depending  on  the  students,  they  might  be  helped 
to  develop  some  assessment  of  their  findings  leading  toward 
suggestions  for  change. 

5.  Field  trips  to  buildings  accompanied  by  teachers,  parents 
selected  by  school,  and  inspectors  from  the  Buildings  and  Health 
Departments,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  an  inspection  of  public 
areas.     If  an  apartment  could  be  entered  by  permission  of  the 
occupant,  this  would  be  a  very  helpful  addition. 

Two  buildings  should  be  selected  —  one  in  which  the 
inspector  demonstrates  the  inspection,  and  the  other 
where  the  students  make  the  inspection  and  note  on  a 
form  (prepared  by  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Office) 
the  violations  they  observe. 

6.  Field  trip  to  Police  Headquarters  accompanied  by  teachers, 
parents  selected  by  school  (preferably  active  in  the  Parents' 
Association),  and  the  Youth  Patrolman  who  is  liaison  to  the 
Neighborhood  Conservation  Office. 

7.  Same  for  the  Fire  Department. 

8.  Same  for  the  City  Planning  Commission  and  the  Housing  and 
Redevolpment  Board,  accompanied  by  the  Neighborhood  Conservation 
staff. 

9.  Same  for  a  visit  to  the  local  Neighborhood  Conservation  Office. 

10.  Visit  to  Health  Center. 

11.  Orientation  to  Welfare  Department  (to  be  developed). 
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12.  Prepare  for  School  Assembly: 

Display  of  all  material  developed 

Maps 

Photos 

Written  reports 

Oral  reports  from  students,  summarizing  what  they  learned 
and  what  they  see  as  essential  to  an  improved  neighborhood 
life. 

13.  Joint  Assembly  of  schools  participating. 

1*+.      East  Harlem  Council  for  Community  Planning.    Consideration  should 
be  given  to  a  program  of  the  Council  devoted  to  a  report  by  the 
children  (selected  by  the  teachers )  of  their  findings  and  recommen- 
dations as  a  result  of  this  course.    In  this  way,  they  will 
bring  their  recommendations  to  the  designated  community  planning 
leadership  and  thereby  culminate  the  social  action  part  of  the 
project.    This  could  demonstrate  the  process  of  citizens1 
responsibility  and  action. 


MEMBERS 


The  City  of  New  York  COPY 
HOUSING  AND  REDEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

2  Lafayette  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007  -  WOrth  I+-5656 


Milton  Mollen 
Chairman 

Walter  S.  Fried  May  27,  196*4- 

Vice -Chairman 
Herbert  B.  Evans 


Miss  Alice  McCabe,  Staff  Associate  for 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Community  Service  Society 
105  East  22  Street 
New  York,  New  York 


Dear  Miss  McCabe: 

As  you  can  see  from  the  attached  correspondence,  the  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Board  has  reached  an  understanding  with  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  that  East  Harlem  may  remain  as  a  Neighborhood 
Conservation  District  during  fiscal  196*4-65,  with  a  grant-in-aid 
contract  of  $35*000,  but  must  be  changed  to  an  Area  Services  District 
as  of  July  1,  1965.    In  this  connection,  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Board  will  support  your  application  for  a  Demonstration  Grant  under 
Section  3lk  of  the  Housing  Act  of  196**-  as  amended,  and  a  related 
application  to  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  if  the  following 
conditions  are  met: 

1.  That  the  Housing  Act  of  196*1-  will  be  passed, 
which  will  therefore  provide  funds  for  the 
Demonstration  Grant  program. 

2.  That  the  Regional  and  Central  Offices  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  in  making 
their  determination  re  this  grant,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  New  York  City  has  not  exceeded  its 
fair  share  of  the  demonstration  grants  allocated 
within  the  New  York-New  England  region,  and 
that  the  granting  of  the  demonstration  grant  for 
East  Harlem  does  not  in  any  way  impair  the  appli- 
cation for  a  relocation  feasibility  study  within 
the  East  Harlem  area. 

3.  That  in  your  application  for  a  31*+  demonstration 
grant,  you  indicate  the  change  in  status  of  the 
East  Harlem  Neighborhood  Conservation  District  to 
An  Area  Services  District  as  of  July  1,  1965  and 
that  you  also  indicate  that  this  change  of  status 
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will  not  essentially  change  the  content  of  your 
activities;  and  that  you  recognize  that  the  East 
Harlem  area  may,  within  the  five-year  period  con- 
templated in  your  grant  request,  be  designated  for 
a  Federally-assisted  Urban  Renewal  Project  under 
Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  I96U  as  amended. 

h.  That  the  research  design  will  be  reconstituted  to 
eliminate  control  buildings  or  blocks  and  that  an 
alternative  design  will  be  submitted. 


Your  recognition  of  these  facts  and  with  the  indicated  changes, 
the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board  will  be  most  willing  to  support  your 
application. 

Sincerely, 


Milton  Mollen 
Chairman 


Enclosure 


n 


The  City  of  New  York 

HOUSING  AND  REDEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

2  Lafayette  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007 
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MEMBERS 


Milton  Mo lien 


Chairman 


Walter  S.  Fried 


May  28,  1964 


Vice -Chairman 
Herbert  B.  Evans 


Mr.  Charles  J.  Ho ran 

Regional  Director,  Urban  Renewal 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

3^6  Broadway 

New  York  13,  New  York 


Dear  Mr.  Ho ran: 


This  is  written  confirmation  of  the  agreement  arrived  at  in 


the  conference  held  between  the  members  of  the  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Board  of  New  York  City  and  the  Regional  Office  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  on  Wednesday,  May  20,  1964.     In  selecting 
future  Neighborhood  Conservation  Districts  and  in  rationalizing 
existing  Conservation  Districts,  the  following  criteria  will  be 
applied: 

1.  At  least  90  per  cent  of  the  housing  units  in  these 
areas  must  have  been  rated  sound  by  the  i960  census, 
or,  as  a  result  of  positive  trends  since  i960,  there 
is  a  high  probability  that  90  per  cent  of  the  units 
would  be  rated  as  sound. 

2.  Not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  housing  units  in  the 
Neighborhood  Conservation  District  can  be  contained  in 
old  law  tenements. 

3.  The  social  problems  within  the  districts  can  not  be 
substantially  higher  than  the  borough -wide  averages,  as 
rated  by  the  Youth  Board. 

Based  on  this  criteria,  Hudson,  Chelsea,  Bloomingdale  and 
Mornings ide  qualify  to  continue  as  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Districts.    Hamilton -Grange,  East  Harlem  and  Carnegie  Hill  do  not 
qualify.    The  last  three,  therefore,  will  be  redesignated  as  Area 
Services  Districts  as  quickly  as  possible.    However,  and  because 
of  the  need  to  conclude  contracts  with  the  current  sponsors  as  of 
July  1,  1964,  these  districts  will  remain  as  Neighborhood  Conserva- 
tion Districts  until  June  30,  1965*    Further,  it  is  the  under- 
standing that  the  Regional  Office  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
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Agency  will  not  question  the  designation  of  rehabilitation 
districts  or  other  assisted  urban  renewal  projects  on  the  basis 
of  the  continued  designation  for  one  year  of  East  Harlem, 
Carnegie  Hill  and  Hamilton -Grange  as  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Districts. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussions,  the  Program  will  resubmit  a 
narrative  plan  for  Hudson,  Bloomingdale ,  Morningside  and  Chelsea 
which  may  lead  to  certification  by  F.H.A.  for  220  mortgage  insurance. 
In  this  connection,  the  Program  will  apply  the  standards  for  buildings 
within  these  areas  that  the  Project  Development  Bureau  and  F.H.A. 
have  agreed  to  for  the  rehabilitation  of  brownstones  and  early  new 
law  tenements  and,  at  some  future  date,  old  law  tenements. 

I  trust  that  the  above  statement  is  consonant  with  your 
understanding  of  our  meeting. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Milton  Mollen 
Chairman 

EJB/as 
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Chairman  Milton  Mollen 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board 
2  Lafayette  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  1000? 


Dear  Mr.  Mollen: 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  May  2J 
in  respect  to  the  Society's  program  in  the  officially  desig- 
nated sixteen  block  Neighborhood  Conservation  District  in 
East  Harlem. 

Early  in    the  City's  Neighborhood  Conservation  program, 
the  Society  was  requested  to  assume  sponsorship  of  the  program 
in  East  Harlem  for  a  two-year  period.    Our  organization 
accepted  responsibility  for  the  project  on  a  demonstration 
basis  and  commenced  operations  in  April  i960.    Since  that  date 
and  until  July  1,  1963,  our  Society  administered  and  fully 
supported  the  program  financially  through  its  general  funds 
and  special  contributions ;  from  July  1,  19&3>  we  received 
partial  support  from  the  City  through  a  contract  for  continua- 
tion of  demonstration  services  to  be  rendered  on  selected 
blocks  of  the  area.    Our  financial  and  administrative  expendi- 
tures for  this  project  have  been  substantial  and  far  in  excess 
of  our  initial  understanding  with  the  City  as  to  what  the  cost 
was  to  be. 

Very  soon  after  beginning  the  program  our  experience 
confirmed  that  a  Neighborhood  Conservation  project  held  great 
promise  for  strengthening  the  East  Harlem  community  and  improv- 
ing the  conditions  of  living  there.    It  was  also  the  case  that 
there  was  no  precedent  for  such  a  project  and  that  without  such 
guidance  the  project  could  be  ventured  in  a  variety  of  fresh 
ways.    Accordingly,  we  devised  a  proposal  for  certain  full- 
scale  demonstration  services  in  the  Neighborhood  Conservation 
District  and  for  rigorous  study  of  their  impact.    The  financial 
burden  for  this  thorough  program  would  be  far  greater  than  the 
heavy  one  already  carried  for  even  the  limited  pilot  program 
maintained  until  now  in  the  hope  of  outside  support  for  the 
full-scale  demonstration. 
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The  budget  for  the  projected  research  administration  is 
high  and  appeals  to  foundations  and  funds  have  proved  unsuccessful. 
Still  possible,  however,  is  an  appeal  to  federal  agencies  granting 
funds  for  research  and  demonstration.    One  such  possible  federal  agency- 
is  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  at  least  for  the  demonstration 
services  if  not  for  the  research  efforts  in  the  project.    The  appeal  to 
this  federal  agency  would  have  to  be  submitted  by  the  municipality, 
which  then,  upon  receipt  of  the  grant,  would  engage  the  Society  for 
the  joint  undertaking. 

The  terms  for  such  municipal  participation  in  the  appeal  to 
the  federal  housing  agency  are  now  specified  in  your  letter  to  us. 
The  letter,  which  was  sent  us  together  with  a  copy  of  your  letter  to 
Mr.  Horan,  Urban  Renewal  Regional  Director  for  the  federal  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  was  examined  carefully.    The  decision  I  now 
report  to  you  was  made  only  after  deliberation  by  staff  members,  by 
the  Society's  administration,  and  finally  by  the  senior  Board- 
appointed  committee  overseeing  all  our  Public  Affairs  activities. 

Those  terms  or  conditions  in  your  communication  are  considered 
by  us  to  make  untenable  our  further  pursuit  of  a  full-scale  research 
demonstration  project  in  Neighborhood  Conservation  in  East  Harlem.  We 
hereby  notify  the  City  of  New  York,  accordingly,  that  we  will  move  to 
orderly  and  responsible  termination  of  our  administration  and  financial 
support  of  the  current  Neighborhood  Conservation  program.    Further,  we 
return  to  you  unsigned  the  instruments  for  a  proffered  second  municipal 
contract  with  our  Society  for  the  next  City  fiscal  year  —  July  1,  196^ 
to  June  30,  1965. 

We  shall,  of  course,  fulfill  our  obligations  to  the  City  under 
the  present  contract,  and  we  shall  advise  you  of  steps  in  our  with- 
drawal from  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  program.    Our  object  through- 
out will  be  to  serve  as  well  as  possible  the  interests  of  both  the 
City  and  East  Harlem. 

We  have  come  to  this  decision  most  reluctantly  but,  we 
believe,  necessarily.    In  your  letter  to  us 

Your  Condition  I  makes  your  cooperation  contingent  upon 
passage  of  the  Housing  Act  of  19^^-,  which  makes  for 
further  delay  of  indeterminate  length  and  for  extended 
uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  the  program.  This 
deferment  in  action  on  the  part  of  the  City  would 
appear  unnecessary  in  the  light  of  our  conference  with 
HHFA  officials  in  Washington,  where  we  were  informed 
that  applications  for  demonstration  grants  could  now 
be  received  and  considered; 
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Your  Condition  II  plainly  asserts  that  even  should 
federal  funds  "be  available,  your  prior  interest  lies  in  the 
relocation  feasibility  study  in  the  "triangle  area"  north 
of  the  Conservation  District,  thus  making  far  more  dim 
the  prospect  for  federal  funds  for  the  possibly  competititve 
interest  in  our  neighborhood  program  which  is  rated  by  you 
at  best  as  a  second  priority; 

Your  Condition  III,  in  which  you  state  the  City's  in- 
tention to  convert  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  District 
to  an  Area  Services  District  on  July  1,  19&5>  instead  of 
designating  the  area  now  as  a  Neighborhood  Redevelopment 
program,  foredooms  our  program,  for  under  these  circumstances 
there  can  be  little  hope  for  repair  and  improvement  loans 
from  conventional  lenders  before  July  19&5 }  and  after  that 
date  we  are  to  be  deprived  of  access  to  F.H.A.  mortgage 
insurance  under  Title  220  of  the  federal  Housing  Act; 

While  your  Condition  III  would  bind  us  to  a  commitment 
to  the  same  "content  of  /pxxrj  activities",  your  Condition  IV 
would  require  the  elimination  of  control  blocks  in  our 
proposed  research  design  and  the  extension  of  those  same 
services  and  activities  to  the  entire  District.  The 
already  considerable  size  of  the  projected  program's  budget 
would  thus  be  enlarged  far  beyond  current  estimates  and 
make  financial  support  less  likely. 

Beyond  the  several  handicapping  conditions  set  forth  in  your  letter 
to  us,  there  is  also  the  letter  to  Mr.  Horan,  in  which  three  Neighbor- 
hood Conservation  Districts  are  deemed  no  longer  to  meet  the  criteria 
for  Neighborhood  Conservation.    East  Harlem  is  listed  as  one  of  the 
three.    It  renders  the  value  of  a  Neighborhood  Conservation  program 
dubious,  for  the  City  declares  the  area  inappropriate  for  such  enter- 
prise, and  in  so  stating,  deprives  it  of  any  possibility  of  success 
in  the  conditions  that  follow. 

While  we  believe  ourselves  compelled  to  this  decision,  we 
will  remain  actively  interested,  as  we  have  been  for  scores  of  years, 
in  housing  and  community  conditions  and  in  governmental  policies  and 
practices.    As  before,  we  are  ready  to  engage  in  any  endeavor  within 
our  means  for  the  well-being  of  our  City.    Certainly  there  will  be 
other  occasions  for  collaboration  by  your  official  agency  and  our 
voluntary  Society. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Ends . 


Alice  R.  McCabe 
Staff  Associate  for  Family 
and  Child  Welfare 


